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INTRODUCTION 

Stephen Vincent Benet thought abo'?h;'the American past as 
a fortunate, happily married man celebrating fifty years of 
wedlock by a golden- honeymoon might be presumed to think 
about his wife. That is, he had learned to know what he liked 
and to value it and as is usually the case when a relationship 
has worn for a long time it was the solid essentials that he never 
tired of, that always pleased him. 

Benet lived a kind of cottage romance with our history, 
studying it not for facts, because historical facts change in 
splor and importance at least every twenty years with each 
generation and so are of only temporary interest, but studying 
it for basic moods which always are there but which require 
ue services of some direct, uncomplicated interpreter such as 
la Longfellow, an Irving, or a Benet if they are not to be lost 
mils. 

He watched the men and women who throng through our 
history in a wonderfully varied pageant less to make use of 
thorn than simply to know, to understand and enjoy them. 

Benet made an excellent guide to our history because he 
wasn’t crippled by prejudice or fiercely held half-knowledge 
as so many of us are. A short time ago I visited John Brown’s 
house and grave high in the Adirondacks, and while wandering 
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about there overheard a pretty woman with a slight southern 
accent berating her husband for bringing her to that place. 

“Why should they keep up the grave of this old fanatic?" 
she asked spiritedly. “He was hanged by the Government, 
wasn’t he ? I guess he wasn’t thought much of in his own time 
or they wouldn’t have hanged him.’’ 

“He was before his time, dear,’’ said h^r husband jdacatingly. 

“He was a murderin’ old bushwhacker,’’ said the lady, with 
great positiveness, as she headed for their automobile, “and I, 
for one, have not the slightest interest in him.’’ 

She could have used some guide such as Benct. 

For Benet knew how to think about his own country. He was 
not disturbed or confused by American strength or generosity 
or by the advances that we make in democracy year by year 
with more and more people qualifying for the privilege of 
saying “Good morning’’ without tipping their hats to their 
betters. 

Benet was particularly in love with the concept of the origi- 
nal purity of the American land, its virginity. I remember a 
winter afternoon in the living room of his house in New Ysrk. 
We talked of short stories and writing and wine and West Point 
and then he talked of what interested him most on that day— 
and on many days— the look of the land when the first explorers 
from Europe saw it. 

“Their letters and reports were excited” Benet said, his own* 
voiqg speeding up as he talked, as he told of letters that had 
been written home to England of rivers so teeming with fish 
that a meal could be caught by simply lowering a bucket, of* 
the great forests alive with game and stretching unbroken from 
the coast line to beyond the mountains, of the air that— as some 
believed— had a medicinal quality that brought health to those 
who breathed it. 

Ae quoted phrases and anecdotes from old journals and 
diaries that showed how the wonder of the land had remained 
in the consciousness of pioneers through the more than two 
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enturies of expansion into fresh country. There was the same 
elight and amazement, he said, in a diary written in Oregon 
Bss than one hundred years ago as there had been in a letter 
rom Virginia early in the seventeenth century. 

In love with the land, he was not easily thrown off balance 
y what occurred on it. He could accept the people without 
narking down this one or that one because of a failure to live 
ip to some passing, temporary standard of manners, of point 
f view, of achievement. 

He came of a line that had devoted itself to serving the 
ountry. His father was an Army man and his grandfather had 
•een the first cadet to be admitted to West Point from the new 
Itate of Florida a century ago. Benet’s own ambition to get 
nto the Army was extreme. He learned by heart the eye chart 
a a certain station for recruitment and aided by this foresight 
tassed the physical examination. When he was on his first 
rick at kitchen police, however, an observant mess sergeant 
loticed that the recruit was making a near thing of cutting 
ato his own nose as he peeled a potato. A second eye exami- 
lation with a new chart ended Benet’s Army career. 

Barred from physical service he celebrated the ultimate 
aeans of service. At the heart of his stories are courage, belief^ 
aimess. And now and then there is something more, for now 
nd then he succeeded in transmitting clearly to any reader 
ils own strong emotional response to some part of our history. 

It is in the kindled imagination that an epic lives and so 
tone of the 140 million of us who share in the epic of America 
an afford, of course, to trade away an inch of the shores of 
Mtchie jGumee, a single tear of Evangeline. Such moments as 
those when we first sighted Rip van Winkle coming upon the 
little old men bowling, yon grey head of Barbara Fritchie, 
Huck Finn’s raft drifting down the Mississippi, the entrance 
jof the devil’s jury in “The Devil and Daniel Webster”— these 
^ moments that never quite pass, that color our views of 
puiselves and our neighbors, that work on our responses in 
unsuspected ways. 
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The epic of America has been told by many historians and 
often they have told it well. But the memorable heart of a 
crisis, the hope and gumption of a man, become part of us 
when they are discovered in some rare story or verse, not when 
they are backed and documented and buttressed by footnotes. 

Through these tales and verses by Stephen Vincent Benet, 
you will notice, the postures often are stilted, a little like those 
engraved on coins, and the men and women often are large 
as statues. But over the best of them, you also will notice, there 
is a flicker of firelight, a warm and hospitable unreality, that 
takes the imagination in and nourishes it. And for what other 
reading was a night light meant? 

Robert van Geldeb 
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THE DEVIL 

AND DANIEL WEBSTER 


It’s a story they tell in the border country, where Massachu- 
setts joins Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Ves, Dan’l Webster’s dead — or, at least, they buried him. But 
every lime there's a thunderstorm around Marshfield, they say 
j'ou can hear his rolling voice in the hollows of the sky. And 
they say that if you go to his grave and speak loud and clear, 
“Dan’l Webster — Dan’l Webster !” the ground’ll begin to shiver 
and the trees begin to shake. And after a while you’ll hear a 
deep voice saying, “Neighbor, how stands the Union?” Then 
you better answer the Union stands as she stood, rock-bottomed 
and copper-sheathed, one and indivisible, or he’s liable to rear 
right out of the ground. At least, that’s what I was told when 
I was a youngster. 

You see, for a while, he was the biggest man in the country. 
He never got to be President, but he was the biggest man. Tliere 
were thousands that trusted in him right next to God Almighty, 
and they told stories about him that were like the stories of 
patriarchs and such. They said, when he stood up to speak, 
stars and stripes came right out in the sky, and once he spoke 
against a river and made it sink into the ground. They said, 
when he walked the woods with his fishing rod, Killall, the 
trout would jump out of the streams right into his pockets, for 
they knew it was no use putting up a fight against him; and, 
whep he argued a case, he could turn on the harps of the blessed 
and the shaking of the earth underground. That w'as the kind 
of man he was, and his big farm up at Marshfield was suitable 
to him. The chickens he raised were all white meat down 
through the drumsticks, the cows were tended like children, 
and the big ram he called Goliath had horns with a curl like a 
morning-glory vine and could butt through an iron door. But 
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Dan’l wasn’t one of your gentlemen farmers; he knew all the 
ways of the land, and he’d be up by candlelight to see that the 
chores got done. A man with a mouth like a mastiflF, a brow like 
a mountain and eyes like burning anthracite— that was Dan’l 
Webster in his prime. And the biggest case he argued never got 
written down in the books, for he argued it against the devil, 
nip and tuck and no holds barred. And this is the way I used 
to hear it told. 

There was a man named Jabez Stone, lived at Cross Corners, 
New Hampshire. He wasn’t a bad man to start with, but he was 
an unlucky man. If he planted corn, he got borers; if he plant- 
ed potatoes, he got blight. He had good-enough land, but it 
didn’t prosper him; he had a decent wife and children, but the 
more children he had, the less there was to feed them. If stones 
cropped up in his neighbor’s field, boulders boiled up in his; 
if he had a horse with the spavins, he’d trade it for one with 
the staggers and give something extra. There’s some folks 
bound to be like that, apparently. But one day Jabez Stone got 
sick of the whole business. 

He’d been plowing that morning and he’d just broke the 
plowshare on a rock that he could have sworn hadn’t been 
there yesterday. And, as he stood looking at the plowshare, the 
off horse began to cough— that ropy kind of cough that means 
sickness and horse doctors. There were two children down with 
the measles, his wife was ailing, and he had a whitlow on his 
thumb. It was about the last straw for Jabez Stone. “I vow” he 
said, and he looked around him kind of desperate— “I vow it’s 
enough to make a man want to sell his soul to the devil ! And I 
would, too, for two cents!” 

Then he felt a kind of queemess come over him at having 
said what he’d said; though, naturally, being a New Hamp- 
shireman, he wouldn’t take it back. But, all the same, when it 
got to be evening and, as far as he could see, no notice had beeir 
taken, he felt relieved in his mind, for he was a religious man. 
But notice is always taken, sooner or later, just like the Good 
Book says. And, sure enough, next day, about suppertime, a 
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soft-spoken, dark-dressed stranger drove up in a handsome 
buggy and asked for Jabez Stone. 

Well, Jabez told his family it was a lawyer, come to see him 
about a legacy. But he knew who it was. He didn’t like the looks 
of the stranger, nor the way he smiled with his teeth. They were 
white teeth, and plentiful— some say they were filed to a point, 
but I wouldn’t vouch for that. And he didn’t like it when the 
dog took one look at the stranger and ran away howling, with 
his tail between his legs. But having passed his word, more or 
less, he stuck to it, and they went out behind the barn and made 
their bargain. Jabez Stone had to prick his finger to sign, and 
the stranger lent him a silver pin. The wound healed clean, but 
it left a little white scar. 

After that, all of a sudden, things began to pick up and pros- 
per for Jabez Stone. His cows got fat and his horses sleek, hia 
crops were the envy of the neighborhood, and lightning might 
strike all over the valley, but it wouldn’t strike his barn. Pretty 
soon, he was one of the prosperous people of the county; they 
asked him to stand for selectman, and he stood for it; therci 
began to be talk of running him |t siaio*o senate. Jn all, you 
might say the Stone family was fhappy ana content ^ 
in a dairy. And so they were, ejfjpt Jabez Stone.^ 

He’d been contented enough^® fij”st few years. It s a 
thing when bad luck turns; it rives most ’other things out o 
vour head. True, every now^nd then, especially m ramy 
veather, the little white scar *n his finger would gvfc ® 
:winge. And once a year, pu^tual as clockwork, straiiger 

ivith the handsome buggy wo^d come driving by. -t ® si* 

>'ear, the stranger lighted, r^d, after that, his peace was ^vei 

for Jabez Stone. i , . u* u* 

The stranger came up though the lower field, swito ^ 
mots with a cane— they wen handsome black boots, 

Btone never liked the look if them, particularly ** 

ifter he’d passed the lime^of day, he said, Well, r. t<^ 
(You’re a hummer ! It's a very pretty property you ve got 
Mr. Stone!’ 
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“Well, some might favor it and others might not” said Jabes 
Stone, for he was a New Hampshireman. 

“Oh, no need to decry your industry!” said the stranger, 
very easy, showing his teeth in a smile. “After all, we know 
what’s been done, and it’s been according to contract and 
specifications. So when— ahem— the mortgage falls due next 
year, you shouldn’t have any regrets!’ 

“Speaking of tliat mortgage, mister” said Jabez Stone, and 
he looked around for help to the earth and the sky, “I’m be- 
ginning to have one or two doubts about it!’ 

“Doubts?” said the stranger, not quite so pleasantly. 

“Why, yes” said Jabez Stone. “This being the U.S.A. and 
me always having been a religious man!’ He cleared his throat 
and got bolder. “Yes, sir!’ he said, “I’m beginning to have 
considerable doubts as to that mortgage holding in court!’ 

“There’s courts and courts!’ said the stranger, clicking his 
teeth. “Still, we might as well have a look at the original docu- 
ment!’ And he hauled out a,yVBut Kl^et' nocWbook, 
papers. “Sherwin, Slater,/ ^‘8 ^Qtone” he muttered. “I, 
Jabez Stone, for^ to- ^ — Stevens, . . 

I think” . .rm o^^ven years-On, it s quuc 

-- ..are on 

■ ‘"Ifill Jabe. Slone wasn’t atening, for he aaw 'O'"'*™* 
Sutter out of the blank pielbook. It "“/rjtbe. Sto^t 
looked like a moth, but it «.n’t a moth. a. “ 

Blared at it, it seemed to apek to him mas ..p|ei,hbol 

voice, terrible small and thinbut terrible u • 
SloneV’Bjf'squeaked. “Neighlir Slone! Help me! For OoO 

1 I” 


“^t-blrjabe. Stone eouk .tir hand or 
Shipped out a big bandanna haidkerchie , ® 

in it, just like a butterfly, and sarted tying up 

‘■“"^“Vor the interruptionr \e aaia. :‘Aa 1 
But Jabez Stone was shaking ^ over hFe a 
“That’s Miser Stevens’ voice!’ he said, m a 
you’ve got him in your handkerchief I” 
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The stranger looked a little embarrassed. 

“Yes, I really should have transferred him to the collecting' 
box” he said with a simper, “but there were some rather 
unusual specimens there and I didn’t want them crowded. 
Well, well, these little contretemps will occur!’ 

“I don’t know what you mean by contertanj’ said T-‘>ea 
Stone, “but that was Miser Stevens’ voice! And he air’^®^^* 
You can’t tell me he is! He was just as spry and ^ 

woodchuck, Tuesday !” , „ 

“In the midst of life—” said the strangf^ji ^ pious. 
“Listen!” Then a bell began to toll in t’^ face 
Stone listened, with the sweat running wa^s^d 

knew it was tolled for Miser Stevens aihg gj ^ ® . • 

“These long-standing accounts’,’ ut business » 

sigh; “one really hates to close thand, and Jabe 

He still had the bandanna in.id flutter. ^ 
sick as he saw the cloth strur ’ he asked hoarsel 

!!c II’,',': “Hdh’ ' "hat you u-.- c< 

Small? said the stranger. ^ his eyes .-k of "7^ 

they vary!’ He measured Jabez Stone w-... ^ *-’r»ved 
teeth showed. “Don’t worry, Mr. Stone!’ he said. “You'll go with 
a very good grade. I wouldn’t trust you outside the collecting 
box. Now, a man like Dan’l Webster, of course— well, we’d 
have to build a special box for him, and even at that, I imagine 
the wingspread would astonish you. But, in your case, as I was 
saying—” 

“Put that handkerchief away!” said Jabez Stone, and he 
began to beg and to pray. But the best he could get at the end 
was a three years’ extension, with conditions. 

But till you make a bargain like that, you’ve got no idea of 
how fast four years can run. By the last months of those years, 
Jabez Stone’s known all over the state and there’s talk of run- 
ning him for governor— and it’s dust and ashes in his mouth. 
For every day, when he gets up, he thinks, “There’s one mo 
night gone!’ and every night when he lies down, he thin! 
the black pocketbook and the soul of Miser Stevens, 
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makes him sick at heart. Till, finally, he can’t bear it any 
longer^ and, in the last days of the last year, he hitches up his 
horse and drives off to seek Dan’l Webster. For Dan’l was born 
in New Hampshire, only a few miles from Cross Corners, and 
'‘s well known that he has a particular soft spot for old 

uciS'bors. 

early in the morning when he got to Marshfield, but 
Dan I y already, talking Latin to the farm hands and 
wr^t. ^ '^e ram, Goliath, and trying out a new trotter 
and ■'"^’‘^^^^^^j^eeches to make against John C. Calhoun. 
But w e \j^^ew Hampshireman had come to see him, 

he Jabei else he was doing, for that was Dan’l’s 

liviftg a breakfast that five men couldn’t 
^t, we finalt^ory of every man and woman in ■ 

^*^^*be^Stone allowed tbabd him how he could serve him. 
‘‘wSl 1 haven’t pleaded a a kind of mortgage case. 
.Jon’t generally plead ■>»«. f“-«e case in a lonf^r-afeg, and 
Tne3“’'’ “ UT' before the Supreme Courb” 

Ston^ W tb'»*‘ ' . pars” said 

%hce o^:.:^:lope for the first time m ten years, said 

Jabez Stone, and stflistened, hands behind his 

Han’l walked up .^^'^Vulstlo^ then plunging 
hack, now and Jen ^ through it like gimlets, 

4u-ll rake it?” m^‘lrgot abom sevenfy-five oU« 

“yes’,’ said Dan’ Webster. straighten ou 

things to do and the ^ Hampshircmen aren’t 

hut I’ll take your case. For ^ g^^^try back 

match for the , t Stone by the hand ai 

the Indians.” Then he shook ^ o,T 

Baid, “Pid you come down here m a y 
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“Well, I admit I made time” said Jabez Stone. 

“You’ll go back faster” said Dan’l Webster, and he told ’em 
to hitch up Constitution and Constellation to the carriage. 
They were matched grays with one white forefoot, and they 
stepped like greased lightning. 

Well, I won’t describe how excited and pleased the whole 
Stone family was to have the great Dan’l Webster for a guest, 
when they finally got there. Jabez Stone had lost his hat on the 
way, blown off when they overtook a wind, but he didn’t take 
much account of that- But after supper he sent the family off 
to bed, for he had most particular business with Mr. Webster. 
Mrs. Stone wanted them to sit in the front parlor, but Dan’l 
Webster knew front parlors and said he preferred the kitchen. 
So it was there they sat, waiting for the stranger, with a jug 
on the table between them and a bright fire on the hearth — the 
stranger being scheduled to show up on the stroke of midnight, 
according to specifications. 

Well, most men wouldn’t have asked for better company 
than Dan’l Webster and a jug. But with every tick of the dock 
Jabez Stone got sadder and sadder. His eyes roved round, and 
though he sampled the jug you could see he couldn’t taste it 
Finally, on the stroke of 11:30 he reached over and grabbed 
Dan’l Webster by the arm. 

“Mr. Webster, Mr. Webster!” he said, and his voice was 
shaking with fear and a desperate courage. “For God’s sake^ 
Mr. Webster, harness your horses and get away from this place 
while you can!” 

“You’ve brought me a long way, neighbor, to tell me you 
don’t like my company^’ said Dan’l Webster, quite peaceably 
pulling at the jug. 

“Miserable wretch that I am!” groaned Jabez Stone. *Tv6 
brought you a devilish way, and now I see my folly. Let him 
take me if he wills. I don’t hanker after it, I must say, but I Qjr. 
stand it. But you’re the Union’s stay and New Hampshijy 
pride ! He mustn’t get you, Mr. Webster ! He mustn’t get yj\ 

Dan’l Webster looked at the distracted man, all gray j 
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shaking in the firelight, and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“I’m obliged to you. Neighbor Stone,” he said gently. “It’s 
kindly thought of. But there’s a jug on the table and a case in 
hand. And I never left a jug or a case half finished in my life!’ 

And just at that moment there was a sharp rap on the door. 

“Ah” said Dan’I Webster, very coolly, “I thought your clock 
wa§ a trifle slow. Neighbor Stone!’ He stepped to the door and 
opened it. “Come in!” he said. 

The stranger came in — very dark and tall he looked in the 
firelight. He was carrying a box under his arm— a black, ja- 
panned box with little air holes in the lid. At the sight of the 
box, Jabez Stone gave a low cry and shrank into a corner of 


the room. 

“Mr. Webster, I presume” said the stranger, very polite, but 
with his eyes glowing like a fox’s deep in the woods. 

“Attorney of record for Jabez Stone!’ said Dan’I Webster, 
but his eyes were glowing too. “Might I ask your name?” 

“I’ve gone by a good many!’ said the stranger carelessly. 
“Perhaps Scratch will do for the evening. I’m often called that 
1 *4>ez blone, loi 

“Then i^tTdown a. feK'.t - 

fro"!; The Utuo. was coU. in the Jug, bu. « came 

'‘Twi Webster being forced back at point after point, he 
saw Dan [ Webster nein japanned 

an'dtwped hilast o^ the 

w state senators ought to be worth more; the stranger stuck 
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to the letter of the law. He was a great lawyer, Dan’l Webster, 
but we know who’s the King of Lawyers, as the Good Book 
tells us, and it seemed as if, for the first time, Dan’l Webster 
had met his match. 

Finally, the stranger yawned a little. “Your spirited efforts 
on behalf of your client do you credit, Mr, Webster” he said, 
“but if you have no more arguments to adduce. I’m rather 
pressed for time”— and Jabez Stone shuddered. 

Dan’l Webster’s brow looked dark as a thundercloud. 

“Pressed or not, you shall not have this man!” he thundered. 
“Mr. Stone is an American citizen, and no American citi- 
zen may be forced into the service of a foreign prince. W’e 
fought England for that in ’12 and we’ll fight all hell for it 
again !” 

“Foreign?” said the stranger. “And who calls me a for- 
eigner?” 

“Well, I never yet heard of the dev— of your claiming 
American citizenship” said Dan’l Webster with surprise. 

“And who with better right?” said the stranger, with one of 
his terrible smiles. “When the first wrong was done to the first 
Indian, I was there. When the first slaver put out for the Congo, 
I stood on her deck. Am I not in your books and stories and 
beliefs, from the first settlements on? Am I not spoken of, still, 
in every chur(!h in New England ? ’Tis true the North claims 
me for a Southerner and the South for a Northerner, but I am 
neither. I am merely an honest American like yourself— and of 
the best descent— for, to tell the truth, Mr. Webster, though I 
don’t like to boast of it, my name is older in this country than 
yours!’ 

“Aha!” said Dan’l Webster, with the veins standing out m 
his forehead. “Then I stand on the Constitution ! I demand a 
trial for my client!” 

“The case is hardly one for an ordinary court,” said the 
stranger, his eyes flickering. “And, indeed, the lateness of the 
hour—” 

“Let it be any court you choose, so it is an American jud^ 
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and an American jury!” said Dan’l Webster in his pride. “Let 
it be the quick or the dead; I’ll abide the issue!” 

“You have said it” said the stranger, and pointed his finger 
at the door. And with that, and all of a sudden, there was a 
rushing of wind outside and a noise of footsteps. They came, 
clear and distinct, through the night. And yet, they were not 
like the footsteps of living men. 

“In God’s name, who comes by so late?” cried Jabez Stone, 
in an ague of fear. 

“The jury Mr. Webster demands” said the stranger, sipping 
at his boiling glass. “You must pardon the rough appearance 
of one or two; they will have come a long way!’ 

And with that the fire burned blue and the door blew open 
and twelve men entered, one by one. 

If Jabez Stone had been sick with terror before, he was blind 
with terror now. For there was Walter Butler, the loyalist, who 
spread fire and horror through the Mohawk Valley in the times 
of the Revolution; and there was Simon Girty, the renegade, 
who saw white men burned at the stake and whooped with the 
Indians to see them burn. His eyes were green, like a cata- 
mount’s, and the stains on his hunting shirt did not come from 
the blood of the deer. King Philip was there, wild and proud 
as he had been in life, with the great gash in his head that gave 
him his death wound, and cruel Governor Dale, who broke 
men on the wheel. There was Morton of Merry Mount, who so 
vexed^he Plymouth Colony, with his flushed, loose, handsome 
face and his hate of the godly. There was Teach, the bloody 
pirate, with his black beard curling on his breast. The Rever- 
end John Smeet, with his strangler’s hands and his Geneva 
gown, walked as dajntily as he had to the gallows. The red 
print of the rope was still around his neck, but he carried a 
perfumed handkerchief in one hand. One and all, they came 
into the room with the fires of hell still upon them, and the 
stranger named their names and their deeds as they came, till 
the tale of twelve was told. Yet the stranger had told the truth— 
they had all played a part in America. 
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“Are you satisfied with the jury, Mr. Webster?” said the 
stranger mockingly, when they had taken their places. 

The sweat stood upon DanT Webster’s brow, but his voice 
was clear. 

“Quite satisfied” he said. “Though I miss General Arnold 
from the company!’ 

“Benedict Arnold is engaged upon other business” said the 
stranger, with a glower. “Ah, you asked for a justice, I believe.” 

He pointed his finger once more, and a tall man, soberly 
clad in Puritan garb, with the burning gaze of the fanatic, 
stalked into the room and took his judge’s place. 

“Justice Hathorne is a jurist of experience” said the 
stranger. “He presided at certain witch trials once held in 
Salem. There were others who repented of the business later, 
but not he!’ 

“Repent of such notable wonders and undertakings?” said 
the stern old justice. “Nay, hang them— hang them all!” And 
he muttered to himself in a way that struck ice into the soul of 
Jabez Stone. 

Then the trial began, and, as you might expect, it didn’t 
look anyways good for the defense. And Jabez Stone didn’t 
make much of a witness in his own behalf. He took one look 
at Simon Girty and screeched, and they had to put him back 
in his corner in a kind of swoon. 

It didn’t halt the trial, though; the trial went on, as trials 
do. Dan’l Webster had faced some hard juries and hanging 
judges in his time, but this was the hardest he’d ever faced, and 
he knew it. They sat there with a kind of glitter in their eyes, 
and the stranger’s smooth voice went on and on. Every time 
he’d raise an objection, it’d be “Objection sustained” bul 
whenever Dan’l objected, it’d be “Objection denied!’ Well, you 
couldn’t expect fair play from a fellow like this Mr. Scratch. 

It got to Dan’l in the end, and he began to heat, like iron in 
the forge. When he got up to speak he was going to flay that 
stranger with every trick known to the law, and the judge and 
jury too. He didn’t care if it was contempt of court or what 
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would happen to him for it. He didn’t care any more what hap- 
pened to Jabez Stone. He just got madder and madder, think- 
ing of what he’d say. And yet, curiously enough, the more he 
thought about it, the less he was able to arrange his speech in 
his mind. 

Till, finally, it was time for him to get up on his feet, and he 
did so, all ready to bust out with lightnings and denunciations. 
But before he started he looked over the judge and jury for a 
moment, such being his custom. And he noticed the glitter in 
their eyes was twice as strong as before, and they all leaned 
forward. Like hounds just before they get the fox, they looked, 
and the blue mist of evil in the room thickened as he watched 
them. Then he saw what he’d been about to do, and he wiped 
his forehead, as a man might who’s just escaped falling into a 
pit in the dark. 

For it was him they’d come for, not only Jahez Stone. He 
read it in the glitter of their eyes and in the way the stranger 
hid his mouth with one hand. And if he fought them with their 
own weapons, he’d fall into their power; he knew that, though 
he couldn’t have told you how. It was his own anger and horror 
that burned in their eyes; and he’d have to wipe that out or 
the case was lost. He stood there for a moment, his hlai'k eyes 
burning like anthracite. And then he began to speak. 

He started off in a low voice, though you could hear every 
word. They say he could call on the harps of the blessed when 
he chose. And this was just as simple and easy as a man could 
talk. But he didn’t start out by condemning or reviling. He was 
talking about the things that make a country a country, and a 
man a man. 

And he began with the simple things that everybody’s known 
and felt — the freshness of a fine morning when you’re young, 
and the taste of food when you’re hungry, and the new day 
that’s every day when you’re a child. He took them up and he 
turned them in his hands. They were good things for any man. 
But without freedom, they sickened. And when he talked of 
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those enslaved, and the sorrows of slavery, his voice got like a 
big bell. He talked of the early days of America and the men 
who had made those days. It wasn’t a spread-eagle speech, hut 
he made you see it. He admitted all the wrong that had ever 
been done. But he showed how, out of the wrong and the right, 
the suffering and the starvations, something new had come. 
And everybody had played a jjart in it, even the traitors. 

Then be turned to Jabez Stone and showed him as he was— 
an ordinary man who’d had hard luck and wanted to change it. 
And, because he’d wanted to change it, now he was going to 
be punished for all eternity. And yet there was good in Jabez 
Stone, and he showed that good. He was hard and mean, in 
some ways, but he was a man. There was sadness in being a 
man, but it was a proud thing too. And he showed what the 
pride of it was till you couldn’t help feeling it. Yes, even in 
hell, if a man was a man, you’d know it. And he wasn’t plead- 
ing for any one person any more, though his voice rang like an 
organ. He was telling the story and the failures and the endless 
journey of mankind. They got tricked and trapped and bam- 
boozled, but it was a great journey. And no demon that was 
ever foaled could know the inwardness of it— it took a man to 
do that. 

The fire began to die on the hearth and the wind before 
morning to blow. The light was getting gray in the room when 
Dan’l Webster finished. And his words came back at the end to 
New Hampshire ground, and the one spot of land that each 
man loves and clings to. He painted a picture of that, and to 
each one of that jury he spoke of things long forgotten. For 
his voice could search the heart, and that was his gift and his 
strength. And to one, his voice was like the forest and its se- 
crecy, and to another like the sea and the storms of the sea ; and 
one heard the cry of his lost nation in it, and another saw a 
little harmless scene he hadn’t remembered for years. But each 
saw something. And when Dan’l Webster finished he didn’t 
know whether or not he’d saved Jabez Stone. But he knew he’d 
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done a miracle. For the glitter was gone from the eyes of judge 
and jury, and, for the moment, they were men again, and knew 
they were men. 

“The defense rests” said Dan’l Webster, and stood there like 
a mountain. His ears were still ringing with his speech, and he 
didn’t hear anything else till he heard Judge Hathorne say, 
“The jury will retire to consider its verdict!’ 

Walter Butler rose in his place and his face had a dark, gay 
pride on it. 

“The jury has considered its verdict!’ he said, and looked 
the stranger lull in the eye. “We find for the defendant, Jabez 
Stone!’ 

With that, the smile left the stranger’s face, but Walter 
Butler did not flinch. 

“Perhaps ’tis not strictly in accordance with the evidence! 
he said, “but even the damned may salute the eloquence of 
Mr. Webster!’ 

With that, the long crow of a rooster split the gray morning 
sky, and judge and jury were gone from the room like a puff 
of smoke and as if they had never been there. The stranger 
turned to Dan’l Webster, smiling wryly. 

“Major Butler was always a bold man!’ he said. “I had not 
thought him quite so bold. Nevertheless, my congratulations, 
as between two gentlemen!’ 

“I’ll have that paper first, if you please!’ said Dan’l Webster, 
and he took it and tore it into four pieces. It was queerly warm 
to the touch. “And now!’ be said, “I’ll have you !” and his hand 
came down like a bear trap on the stranger’s arm. For he knew 
that once you bested anybody like Mr. Scratch in fair fight, his 
power on you was gone. And he could see that Mr. Scratch 
knew it too. 

The stranger twisted and wriggled, but he couldn’t get out of 
that grip. “Come, come, Mr. Webster!’ he said, smiling palely. 
“This sort of thing is ridic— ouch!— is ridiculous. If you’re 
worried about the costs of the case, naturally. I’d be glad to 
pay-” 
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“And so you shall !” said Dan’l Webster, shaking him till his 
teeth rattled. “For you’ll sit right down at that table and draw 
up a document, promising never to bother Jabez Stone nor his 
heirs or assigns nor any other New Hampshireman till dooms- 
day! For any hades we want to raise in this state, we can raise 
ourselves, without assistance from strangers!’ 

“Ouch !” said the stranger. “Ouch ! Well, they never did run 
very big to the barrql, but— ouch!— I agree!” 

So he sat .down and drew up the document. But Dan’l 
Webster kept his hand on his coat collar all the time. 

“And, now, may I go?” said the stranger, quite humble, 
w^hen Dan’l’d seen the document was in proper and legal form. 

“Go?” said Dan’l, giving him another shake. “Fm still try- 
ing to figure out what Fll do with you. For you’ve settled the 
costs of the case, but you haven’t settled with me. I think I’ll 
take you back to Marshfield!’ he said, kind of reflective. “I’ve 
got a ram there named Goliath that can butt through an iron 
door. I’d kind of like to turn you loose in his field and see 
what he’d do!’ 

Well, with that the stranger began to beg and to plead. And 
he begged and he pled so humble that finally Dan’l, who was 
naturally kindhearted, agreed to let him go. The stranger 
seemed terrible grateful for that and said, just to show they 
were friends, he’d tell Dan’l’s fortune before leaving. So Dan’l 
agreed to that, though he didn’t take much stock in fortune-tell- 
ers ordinarily. But, naturally, the stranger was a little different. 

Well, he pried and he peered at the lines in Dan’l’s hands. 
And he told him one thing and another that was quite remark- 
able. But they were all in the past. 

“Yes, all that's true, and it happened” said Dan’l Webster. 
“But what’s to come in the future?” 

The stranger grinned, kind of happily, and shook his head. 

“The future’s not as you think it!’ he said. “It’s dark. You 
have a great ambition, Mr. Webster!’ 

“I have!’ said Dan’l firmly, for everybody knew he wanted 
to be President. 
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“It seems almost within your grasp” said the stranger, “but 
you will not attain it. Lesser men will be made President and 
you will be passed over!’ 

“And, if I am. I’ll still be Daniel Webster” said Dan’l. “Say 
on!’ 

“You have two strong sons!’ said the stranger, shaking his 
head. “You look to found a line. But each will die in war and 
neither reach greatness!’ 

“Live or die, they are still my sons!’ said Dan’l Webster. 
“Say on!’ 

“You have made great speeches!’ said the stranger. “You will 
make more!’ 

“Ah!’ said Dan’l Webster. 

“But the last great speech you make will turn many of your 
own against you!’ said the stranger. “They will call you Icha- 
bod; they will call you by other names. Even in New England, 
some will say you have turned your coat and sold your coun- 
try, and their voices will be loud against you till you die!’ 

“So it is an honest speech, it does not matter what men say” 
.eaid Dan’l Webster. Then he looked at the stranger and their 
glances locked. 

“One question!’ he said. “I have fought for the Union all my 
life. Will I see that fight won against those who would tear it 
apart?” 

“Not while you live!’ said the stranger, grimly, “but it will 
be won. And after you are dead, there are thousands who will 
fight for your cause, because of words that you spoke!’ 

“Why, then, you long-barreled, slab-sided, lantern-jawed, 
fortune-telling note shaver!” said Dan’l Webster, with a great 
roar of laughter, “be off with you to your own place before I 
put my mark on you! For, by the thirteen original colonies, 
I’d go to the Pit itself to save the Union !” 

And with that he drew back his foot for a kick that would 
have stunned a horse. It was only the tip of his shoe that caught 
the stranger, but he went flying out of the door with his 
collecting box under his arm. 
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“And now” said Dan’l Webster, seeing Jabez Stone begin- 
ning to rouse from his swoon, “let’s see what’s left in the jug, 
for it’s dry work talking all night. I hope there’s pie for break- 
fast, Neighbor Stone!’ 

But tiiey say that whenever the devil comes near Marshfield, 
even now, he gives it a wide berth. And he hasn’t been seen 
in the state of New Hampshire from that day to this. I’m not 
talking about Massachusetts or Vermont. 
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JACOB AND THE INDIANS 


It goes back to the early days — may Cod profit all who lived 
then— and the ancestors. 

Well, America, you understand, in those days was different. 
It was a nice place, but you wouldn’t believe it if you saw it 
today. Without busses, without trains, without states, without 
Presidents, nothing! 

With nothing but colonists and Indians and wild woods all 
over the country and wild animals to live in the wild woods. 
Imagine such a place! In these days, you children don’t even 
think about it; you read about it in the schoolbooks, but what 
is that? And I put in a call to my daughter, in California, and 
in three minutes I am saying “Hello, Rosie” and there it is 
Rosie and she is telling me about the weather, as if I wanted to 
know! But things were not always that way. I remember my 
own days, and they were different. And in the times of my 
grandfather’s grandfather, lliey were different still. Listen to 
Ae story. 

My grandfather’s grandfather was Jacob Stein, and he came 
from Rettekheim, in Germany. To Philadelphia he came, an 
orphan in a sailing ship, but not a common man. He had 
learning— he had been to the chedar—he could have been a 
scholar among the scholars. Well, that is the way things happen 
in this bad world. There was a plague and a new grand duke— 
things are always so. He would say little of it afterward— they 
had left his teeth in his mouth, but he would say little of it. 
He did not have to say— we are children of the Dispersion— we 
know a black day when it comes. 

Yet imagine— a young man with fine dreams and learning, a 
scholar with a pale face andnarrow shoulders, set down in those 
early days in such a new country. Well, he must work, and he 
^Ud. It was very fine, his learning, but it did not fill his mouth* 
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He must carry a pack on his back and go from door to door 
with it. That was no disgrace; it was so that many began. But 
it was not expounding the Law, and at first he was very home- 
sick. He would sit in his room at night, with the one candle, 
and read the preacher Koheleth, till the bitterness of the 
preacher rose in his mouth. Myself, I am sure that Koheleth 
was a great preacher, but if he had had a good wife he would 
have been a more cheerful man. They had too many wives in 
those old days— it confused them. But Jacob was young. 

As for the new country where he had come, it was to him a 
place of exile, large and frightening. He was glad to be out of 
the ship, but, at first, that was all. And when he saw his first 
real Indian in the street— well, that was a day! But the Indian, 
a tame one, bought a ribbon from him by signs, and after that 
he felt better. Nevertheless, it seemed to him at times that the 
straps of the pack cut into his very soul, and he longed for 
the smell of the chedar and the quiet streets of Rettelsheim and 
the good smoked goose-breast pious housewives keep for the 
scholar. But there is no going back— there is never any going 
back. 

All the same, he was a polite young man, and a hardwork- 
ing. And soon he had a stroke of luck — or at first it seemed so. 
It was from Simon Ettelsohn that he got the trinkets for his 
pack, and one day he found Simon Ettelsohn arguing a point of 
the Law with a friend, for Simon was a pious man and well 
thought of in the Congregation Mikveh Israel. Our grand- 
father’s grandfather stood by very modestly at first— he had 
come to replenish his pack and Simon w^as his employer. But 
finally his heart moved within him, for botli men w^ere wrongs 
and he spoke and told them where they erred. For half an hour 
he spoke, with his pack still upon his shoulders, and never has 
a text been expounded wdth more complexity, not even by the 
great Reb Samuel. Till, in the end, Simon Ettelsohn threw up 
his hands and called him a young David and a candle of learn- 
ing. Also, he allowed him a more profitable route of trade. 
But, best of all, he invited young Jacob to his house, and there 
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Jacob ate well for the first time since he had come to Philadel- 
phia. Also he laid eyes upon Miriam Ettelsohn for the first 
time, and she was Simon’s youngest daughter and a rose of 
Sharon. 

After that, things went better for Jacob, for the protection of 
the strong is like a rock and a well. But yet things did not go 
altogether as he wished. For, at first, Simon Ettelsohn made 
much of him, and there was stuffed fish and raisin wine for the 
young scholar, though he was a peddler. But there is a look in 
a man’s eyes that says “H’m? Son-in-law?” and that look 
Jacob did not see. He was modest— he did not expect to win the 
maiden overnight, though he longed for her. But gradually it 
was borne in upon him what he was in the Ettelsohn house— a 
young scholar to be shown before Simon’s friends, but a 
scholar whose learning did not fill his mouth. He did not blame 
Simon for it, but it was not what he had intended. He began to 
wonder if he would ever get on in the world at all, and that is 
not good for any man. 

Nevertheless, he could have borne it, and the aches and 
pains of his love, had it not been for Meyer Kappelhuist. Now, 
there was a pushing man! I speak no ill of anyone, not even of 
your Aunt Cora, and she can keep the De Groot silver if she 
finds it in her heart to do so; who lies down in the straw with 
a dog, gets up with fleas. But this Meyer Kappelhuist! A big, 
red-faced fellow from Holland with shoulders the size of a barn 
dodr and red hair on the backs of his hands. A big mouth for 
eating and drinking and telling schnorrer stories— and he 
talked about the Kappelhuists, in Holland, till you’d think 
they were made of gold. The crane says, “I am really a pea- 
cock— at least on my mother’s side!’ And yet, a thriving man— 
that could not be denied. He had started with a pack, like our 
grandfather’s grandfather, and now he was trading with the 
Indians and making money hand over fist. It seemed to Jacob 
that he could never go to the Ettelsohn house without meeting 
Meyer and hearing about those Indians. And it dried the 
words in Jacob’s mouth and made his heart burn. 
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For, no sooner would our grandfather’s grandfather begin 
to expound a text or a proverb, than he would see Meyer Kap- 
pelhuist looking at the maiden. And when Jacob had finished 
his expounding, and there should have been a silence, Meyer 
Kappclhuist would take it upon himself to thank him, but 
always in a tone that said: “The Law is the Law and the Proph- 
ets are the Prophets, but prime beaver is also prime beaver, my 
little scholar!” It took the pleasure from Jacob’s learning and 
the joy of the maiden from his heart. Then he would sit silent 
and burning, while Meyer told a great tale of Indians, slap- 
ping his hands on his knees. And in the end he was always 
careful to ask Jacob how many needles and pins he had sold 
that day; and when Jacob told him, he would smile and say 
very smoothly that all things had small beginnings, till the 
maiden herself could not keep from a little smile. Then, des- 
perately, Jacob would rack his brains for more interesting 
matter. He would tell of the wars of the Maccabees and the 
glory of the Temple. But even as he told them, he felt they were 
far away. Whereas Meyer and his accursed Indians were there, 
and the maiden’s eyes shone at his words. 

Finally he took his courage in both hands and went to Simon 
Ettelsohn. It took much for him to do it, for he had not been 
brought up to strive with men, but with words. But it seemed to 
Ihim now that everywhere he went he heard of nothing but 
Meyer Kappclhuist and his trading with the Indians, till he 
thought it would drive him mad. So he went to Simon Ettelsohn 
in his shop. 

“I am weary of this narrow trading in pins and needles” he 
said, without more w'ords. 

Simon Ettelsohn looked at him keenly; for while he was an 
ambitious man, he was kindly as well. 

“yVtt” he said. “A nice little trade you have and the people 
like you. I myself started in with less. What would you have 
more?” 

“I would have much more” said our grandfather’s grand- 
father stiflBy. “I would have a wife and a home in this new 
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country. But how shall I keep a wife? On needles and pins?" 

“yVu, it has been done” said Simon Ettelsohn, Smiling a 
little. “You are a good boy, Jacob, and v/e take an interest in 
you. Now, if it is a question of marriage, there are many 
worthy maidens. Asher Levy, the baker, has a daughter. It is 
true that she squints a little, but her heart is of gold!’ He 
folded his hands and smiled. 

“It is not of Asher Levy’s daughter I am thinking’’ said 
Jacob, taken aback. Simon Ettelsohn nodded his head and his 
lace grew grave. 

“Au, Jacob” he said. “I see what is in your heart. Well, 
you are a good boy, Jacob, and a fine scholar. And if it were 
in the old country, I am not saying. But here, I have one 
daughter married to a Seixas and one to a Da Silva. You must 
see that makes a difference!’ And he smiled the smile of a man 
well pleased with his world. 

“And if I were such a one as Meyer Kappelhuist?” said 
Jacob bitterly. 

“Now— well, that is a little different!’ said Simon Ettelsohn 
sensibly. “For Meyer trades with the Indians. It is true, he is a 
little rough. But he will die a rich man!’ 

“I will trade with the Indians too!’ said Jacob, and trembled. 

Simon Ettelsohn looked at him as if he had gone out of his 
mind. He looked at his narrow shoulders and his scholar’s 
hands. 

“Now, Jacob” he said soothingly, “do not be foolish. A 
scholar you are, and learned, not an Indian trader. Perhaps 
in a store you would do better. I can speak to Aaron Copras. 
And sooner or later we will find you a nice maiden. But to 
trade with Indians— well, that takes a different sort of man. 
Leave that to Meyer Kappelhuist!’ 

“And your daughter, that rose of Sharon? Shall I leave her, 
too, to Meyer Kappelhuist?” cried Jacob. 

Simon Ettelsohn looked uncomfortable. 

“Aw, Jacob!’ he said. “Well, it is not settled, of course. 

But-” 
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“i will go forth against him as David went against Goliath,” 
said our grandfather’s grandfather wildly. “I will go forth into 
the wilderness. And God should judge the better man!” 

Then he flung his pack on the floor and strode from the shop. 
Simon Ettelsohn called out after him, but he did not stop for 
that. Nor was it in his heart to go and seek the maiden. Instead, 
.vhen he was in the street, he counted the money he had. It was 
;»ot much. He had meant to buy his trading goods on credit 
Irom Simon Ettelsohn, but now he could not do that. He stood 
111 the sunlit street of Philadelphia, like a man bereft of hope. 

Nevertheless, he was stubborn — though how stubborn he 
did not yel know. And though he was bereft of hope, he found 
iiis feet taking him to the house of Raphael Sanchez. 

Now, Raphael Sanchez could have bought and sold Simon 
Ettelsohn twice over. An arrogant old man he was, with fierce 
alack eyes and a beard that was whiter than snow. He lived 
apart, in his big house with his granddaughter, and men said 
tie was very learned, but also very disdainful, and that to him 
i Jew was not a Jew who did not come of the pure Sephardic 
strain. 

Jacob had seen him, in the Congregation Mikveh Israel, and 
to Jacob he had looked like an eagle, and fierce as an eagle. 
Yet now, in nis need, he found himself knocking at that man’s 
door. • 

It was Raphael Sanchez himself who opened. “And what is 
for sale today, peddler?” he said, looking scornfully at Jacob’s 
jacket where the pack straps had worn it. 

“A scholar of the Law is for sale,” said Jacob in his bitter- 
ness, and he did not speak in the tongue he had learned in this 
country, out in Hebrew. 

The old man stared at him a moment. 

“Now am I rebuked,” he said. “For you have the tongue. 
Enter, my guest,*’ and Jacob touched the scroll by the door- 
post and went in. 

They shared the noon meal at Raphael Sanchez’s table. It 
was made oi dai k, glowing mahogany, and the light sank into 
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it as sunlight sinks into a pool. There were many precious 
things in that room, but Jacob had no eyes for them. When 
the meal was over, and the blessing said, he opened his heart 
and spoke, and Raphael Sanchez listened, stroking his beard 
with one hand. When the young man had finished, he spoke. 

“So, Scholar,” he said, though mildly, “you have crossed an 
ocean that you might live and not die, and yet all you see is a 
girl’s face.” 

“Did not Jacob serve seven years for Rachel?” said our 
grandfather’s grandfather. 

“Twice seven, Scholar,” said Raphael Sanchez dryly, “but 
that was in the blessed days.” He stroked his beard again. “Do 
you know why I came to this country?” he said. 

“No,” said Jacob Stein. 

“It was not for the trading,” said Raphael Sanchez. “My 
house has lent money to kings. A little fish, a few furs— what 
are they to my house? No, it was for the promise — the promise 
of Penn — that this land should be an habitation and a refuge, 
not only for the Gentiles. Well, we know Christian promises. 
But so far, it has been kept. Are you spat upon in the street 
here, Scholar of the Law?” 

“No,” said Jacob. “They call me Jew, now and then. But the 
Friends, though Gentile, are kind.” 

“It is not so in all countries,” said Raphael Sanchez, with a 
terrible smile. 

“No,” said Jacob quietly, “it is not.” 

The old man nodded. “Yes, one does not forget that,” he 
said. “The spittle wipes off the cloth, but one does not forget. 
One does not forget the persecutor or the persecuted. That is 
why they think me mad, in the Congregation Mikveh Israel, 
when I speak what is in my mind. For, look you”— and he 
pulled a map from a drawer — “here is what we know of these 
colonies, and here and here our people make a new beginningd 
in another air. But here is New France— see it?— and down 
the great river come the French traders and their Indians.” 

“Well?” said Jacob in nuzzlement. 
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“Well?” said Raphael Sanchez. “Are you blind? I do not 
trust the King of France — the king before him drove out the 
Huguenots, and who knows what he may do? And if they hold 
the great rivers against us, we shall never go westward.” 

“We?” said Jacob in bewilderment. 

“We,” said Raphael Sanchez. He struck his hand on the 
map. “Oh, they cannot see it in Europe — not even their lords 
in parliament and their ministers of state,” he said. “They 
think this is a mine, to be worked as the Spaniards worked 
Potosi, but it is not a mine. It is something beginning to live, 
and it is faceless and nameless yet. But it is our lot to be part 
of it — remember that in the wilderness, my young scholar of 
the Law. You think you are going there for a girl’s face, and 
♦hat is well enough. But you may find something there you 
did not expect to find.” 

He paused and his eyes had a different look. 

“You see, it is the trader first,” he said. “Always the trader, 
before the settled man. The Gentiles will forget that, and 
some of our own folk too. But one pays for the land of 
Canaan; one pays in blood and sweat.” 

Then he told Jacob what he would do for him and dismissed 
him, and Jacob went home to his room with his head buzzing 
strangely. For at times it seemed to him that the Congregation 
Mikveh Israel was right in thinking Raphael Sanchez half 
mad. And at other times it seemed to him that the old man’s 
words were a veil, and behind them moved and stirred some 
huge and unguessed shape. But chiefly he thought of the rosy 
cheeks of Miriam Ettelsohn. 

It was with the Scotchman, McCampbell, that Jacob made 
his first trading journey. A strange man was McCampbell, 
with grim features and cold blue eyes, but strong and kindly, 
though silent, except when he talked of the Ten Lost Tribes of 
Israel. For it was his contention that they were the Indians 
beyond the Western Mountains, and on this subject he would 
talk endlessly. 

Indeed, they had much profitable conversation, McCamp* 
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bell quoting the doctrines of a rabbi called John Calvin, and 
our grandfather’s grandfather replying with Talmud and 
Torah till McCainpbell would almost weep that such a honey- 
mouthed scholar should be destined to eternal damnation. Yet 
he did not treat our grandfather’s grandfather as one destined 
to eternal damnation, but as a man, and he, too, spoke of 
cities of refuge as a man speaks of realities, for his people had 
also been persecuted. 

First they left the city behind them, and then the outlying 
towns and, soon enough, they were in the wilderness. It was 
very strange to Jacob Stein. At first he would wake at night 
and lie awake listening, while his heart pounded, and each 
rustle in the forest was the step of a wild Indian, and each 
screech of an owl in the forest the whoop before the attack') 
But gradually this passed. He began to notice how silently the 
big man, McCamphell, moved in the woods; he began to im- 
itate him. He began to learn many things that eyen a scholar 
of the Law, for all his wisdom, does not know— the girthing of 
a packsaddle and the making of fires, the look of dawn in the 
forest and the look of evening. It was all very new to him, and 
sometimes he thought he would die of it, for his flesh weak- 
ened. Yet always he kept on. 

When he saw his first Indians — in the woods, not in the town 
— his knees knocked together. They were there as he hed 
dreamt of them in dreams, and he thought of the spirit, Igger- 
eth-beth-Mathlan, and her seventy-eight dancing demons, for 
they were painted and in skins. But he could not let his knees 
knock together, before heathens and a Gentile, and the first 
fear passed. Then he found they were grave men,* very cere- 
monious and silent at first, and then when the silence had been 
broken, full of curiosity. They knew McCampbell, but him they 
did not know, and they discussed him and his garments with 
the frankness of children, till Jacob felt naked before then^'>' 
and yet not afraid. One of them pointed to the bag that hung 
at Jacob’s neck— the bag in which, for safety’s sake, he carried 
his phylactery— then McCampbell said something and the 
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brown hand dropped quickly, but there was a buzz of talk. 

Later on, McCampbell explained to him that they, too, wore 
little bags of deerskin and inside them sacred objects— and they 
thought, seeing his, that he must be a person of some note. It 
made him wonder. It made him wonder more to eat deer meat 
with them, by a fire. 

It was a green world and a dark one that he had fallen in — 
dark with the shadow of the forest, green with its green. 
Through it ran trails, and paths that were not yet roads or 
highways— that did not have the dust and smell of the cities of 
men, but another scent, another look. These paths Jacob noted 
carefully, making a map, for that was one of the instructions of 
Raphael Sanchez. It seemed a great labor and difficult and for 
no purpose; yet, as he had promised, so he did. And as they 
sank deeper and deeper into the depths of the forest, and he 
saw pleasant streams and wide glades, untenanted but by the 
deer, strange thoughts came over him. It seemed to him that 
the Germany he had left was very small and crowded together; 
it seemed to him that he had not known there was so much 
width to the world. 

Now and then he would dream back— dream back to the 
quiet fields around Rettelsheim and the red-brick houses of 
Philadelphia, to the stuffed fish and the raisin wine, the chant- 
jng in the chedar and the while twisted loaves of calm Sabbath, 
under the white cloth. They would seem very close for the 
moment, then they would seem very far away. He was eating 
deer’s meat in a forest and sleeping beside embers in the open 
night. It was so that Israel must have slept in the wilderness. 
He had not thought of it as so, but it was so. 

Now and then he would look at his hands— they seemed 
tougher and very brown, as if they did not belong to him any 
more. Now and then he would catch a glimpse of his own face, 
as he drank at a stream. He had a beard, but it was not the 
beard of a scholar — it was wild and black. Moreover, he was 
Jressed in skins, now ; it seemed strange to be dressed in skins 
at first, ajaidk then not strange; 
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Now all this time, when he went to sleep at night, he would 
think of Miriam Etlelsohn. But, queerly enough, the harder Be 
(ried to summon up her face in his thoughts, the vaguer it 
herame. 

He lost track of time— there was only his map and the trad- 
ing and the journey. Now it seemed to him that they should 
surely turn hack, for their packs were full. He spoke of it to 
McCampbell, but McCampbell shook his head. There was a 
light in the Scotchman’s eyes now— a light that seemed strange 
to our grandfather’s grandfather — and he would pray long at 
night, sometimes too loudly. Sy they came to the hanks of the 
great river, brown and great, and saw it, and the country 
beyond it, like a view across Jordan. There was no end to that 
country— it stretched to the limits of the sky and Jacob sawvt 
with his eyes. He was almost afraid at first, and then he was 
not afraid. 

It was there that the strong man, McCampbell, fell sick, and 
there that he died and was buried. Jacob buried him on a bluff 
overlooking the river and faced the grave to the west. In his 
death sickness, McCanqibell raved of the Ten Lost Tribes 
again and swore they were just across the river and he would 
go to them. It took all Jacob’s strength to hold him— if it had 
been at the beginning of the journey, he would not have had 
the strength. Then he turned back, for he, too, had seen.,a 
Promised Land, not for his seed only, but for nations yet to 
come. 

Nevertheless, he was taken by the Shawnees, in a season of 
bitter cold, with his last horse dead. At first, when misfortune 
began to fall upon him, he had wept for the loss of the horses 
and the good beaver. But, when the Shawnees took him, he no 
longer wept; for it seemed to him that he was no longer him- 
self, but a man he did not know. 

He was not concerned when they lied him to the stake adiii 
piled the wood around him, for it seemed to him still that it 
must be happening to another man. Nevertheless he prayed, as 
was fisting; -chanting loudly;- for Zion in the v^ildemess he 
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prayed. He could smell the smell of the chedar and hear the 
voices that he knew— Reb Moses and Reb Nathan, and through 
them the curious voice of Raphael Sanchez, speaking in rid- 
dles. Then the smoke took him and he coughed. His throat was 
hot. He called for drink, and though they could not understand 
his words, all men know the sign of thirst, and they brought 
him a bowl filled. He put it to his lips eagerly and drank, but 
the stuff in the bowl was scorching hot and burned his mouth. 
Very angry then was our grandfather’s grandfather, and with- 
out so much as a cry he took the bowl in both hands and flung 
it straight in the face of the man who had brought it, scalding 
him. Then there was a cry and a murmur from the Shawnees 
and, after some moments, he felt himself unbound and knew 
that he lived. 

It was flinging the bowl at the man while yet he stood at the 
stake that saved him, for there is an etiquette about such 
matters. One does not burn a madman, among the Indians; 
and to the Shawnees, Jacob’s flinging the bowl proved that he 
was mad, for a sane man would not have done so. Or so it was 
explained to him later, though he was never quite sure that 
they had not been playing cat-and-mouse with him, to test him. 
Also they were much concerned by his chanting his death song 
in an unknown tongue and by the phylactery that he had taken 
from its bag and bound upon brow and arm for his death hour, 
for these they thought strong medicine and uncertain. But in 
any case they released him, though they would not give him 
back his beaver, and that winter he passed in the lodges of the 
Shawnees, treated sometimes like a servant and sometimes like 
a guest, but always on the edge of peril. For he was strange to 
them, and they could not quite make up their minds about him, 
though the man with the scalded face had his own opinion, as 
Jacob could see. 

\et when the winter was milder and the hunting better than 
it had been in some seasons, it was he who got the credit of it, 
and the holy phylactery also; and by the end of the winter he 
was talking to them of trade, though diffidently at first. Ah, our 
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grandfathei:!s grandfather, selig, what woes he had! And yet i 
was not all woe, for he learned much woodcraft from the 
Shawnees and began to speak in their tongue. 

Yet he did not trust them entirely; and when spring came 
and he could travel, he escaped. He was no longer a scholar 
then, but a hunter. He tried to think what day it was by the 
calendar, but he could only remember the Bee Moon and the 
Bei ry Moon. Yet when he thought of a feast he tried to keep it, 
and always he prayed for Zion. But when he thought of Zion, 
it was not as he had thought of it before— a white city set on a 
hill— but a great and open landscape, ready for nations. He 
could not have said why his thought had changed, but it had. 

I shall not tell all, for who knows all? I shall not tell of the 
trading post he found deserted and the hundred and forli^ 
French louis in the dead man’s money belt. I shall not tell of 
tlie half-grown boy, McGillvray, that he found on the fringes 
of settlement— the boy who was to be his partner in the days to 
come— and how they traded again with the Shawnees and got 
much beaver. Only this remains to be told, for this is true. 

It was a long time since he had even thought of Meyer Kap- 
pelhuist— the big pushing man with red hairs on the backs of 
his hands. But now they were turning back toward Philadel- 
phia, he and McGillvray, their packhorses and their beaver; 
and as the paths began to grow familiar, old thoughts came 
into his mind. Moreover, he would hear now and then, in tlie 
outposts of the wilderness, of a red-haired trader. So when he 
met the man himself, not thirty miles from Lancaster, he was 
not surprised. 

Now, Meyer Kappelhuist had always seemed a big man to 
our grandfather’s grandfather. But he did not seem such a big 
man, met in the wilderness by chance, and at that Jacob was 
amazed. Yet the greater surprise was Meyer Kappelhuist’s, fo** 
he stared at our grandfather’s grandfather long and puzzledl, 
before he cried out, “But it’s the little scholar!” and clapped 
his hand on his knee. Then they greeted each other civilly and 
Meyer Kappelhuist drank liquor because of the meeting, but 
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Jacob drank nothing. For, all the time they were talking, he 
could see Meyer Kappelhuist’s eyes fixed greedily upon his 
packs of beaver, and he did not like that. Nor did he like the 
looks of the three tame Indians who traveled with Meyer Kap- 
pelhuist and, though he was a man of peace, he kept his hands 
on his arms, and the boy, McGillvray, did the same. 

Meyer Kappelhuist was anxious that they should travel on 
together, but Jacob refused, for, as I say, he did not like the 
look in the red-haired man’s eyes. So he said he was taking 
another road and left it at that. 

“And the news you have of Simon Ettelsohn and his family 
—it is good, no "doubt, for I know you are close to them’’ said 
Jacob, before they parted. 

“Close to them?” said Meyer Kappelhuist, and he looked 
black as thunder. Then he laughed a forced laugh. “Oh, I see 
them no more” he said. “The old rascal has promised his 
daughter to a cousin of the Seixas, a greeny, just come over, 
but rich, they say. But to tell you the truth, I think we are well 
out of it, Scholar— she was always a little too skinny for my 
taste” and he laughed coarsely. 

“She was a rose of Sharon and a lily of the valley” said 
Jacob respectfully, and yet not with the pang he would have 
expected at such news, though it made him more determined 
than ever not to travel with Meyer Kappelhuist. And with that 
they parted and Meyer Kappelhuist went his way. Then Jacob 
took a fork in the trail that McGillvray knew of and that was 
as well for him. For when he got to Lancaster, there was ne’V' 
of the killing of a trader by the Indians who traveled with ’ 
and when Jacob asked for details, they showed him sor 
dried on a willow hoop. Jacob looked at the thing ar 
hairs upon it were red. 

“Sculped all right, but we got it back” said tb' 
with satisfaction. “The red devil had it on hir 
him. Should have buried it, too, I guess, I 
, already and it didn’t seem feasible. The 
Philadelphy, sometime— might mak^ 
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governor. Say, if you’re going there, you might— after all, 
that^s where he come from. Be a sort of memento to his folks.” 

“And it might have been mine, if I had traveled with him” 
said Jacob. He stared at the thing again, and his heart rose 
•against touching it. \et it was well the city people should 
know what happened to men in the wilderness, and the price of 
blood. “Yes, I will take it” he said. 

Jacob stood before the door of Raphael Sanchez, in Phila- 
delphia. He knocked at the door with his knuckles, and the old 
man himself peered out at him. 

“And what is your business with me. Frontiersman?” said 
the old man, peering. 

“The price of blood for a country” said Jacob Stein. He did 
not raise his voice, but there was a note in it that had not been 
there when he first knocked at Raphael Sanchez’s door. 

The old man stared at him soberly. “Enter, my son” he said 
at last, and Jacob touched the scroll by the doorpost and 
went in. 

He walked through the halls as a man walks in a dream. 
At last he was sitting by the dark mahogany table. There was 
nothing changed in the room— he wondered greatly that noth- 
ing in it had changed. 

“And what have you seen, my son?” said Raphael Sanchez. 

“I have seen the land of Canaan, flowing with milk and 
honey” said Jacob, Scholar of the Law. “I have brought back 
grapes from Eshcol, and other things that are terrible to 
behold” he cried, and even as he cried he felt the sob rise in his 
"'at. He choked it down. “Also there are eighteen packs of 
' beaver at the warehouse and a boy named McGillvray, 
but very trusty” he said. “The beaver is very good 
V under my protection. And McCampbell died by 
'r, but he had seen the land and I think he rests 
^ not made as I would have it, but it shows new 
1 st trade with the Shawnees. There are three 
•‘d- 1 have marked them on the map— and 
id the great river there is country that 
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stretches to the end of the world. That is where my friend Me* 
Campbell lies, with his face turned west. But what is the use 
of talking? You would not understand!’ 

He pul liis head on his arms, for the room was too quiet and 
peaceful, and he was very tired. Raphael Sanchez moved 
around the table and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Did I not say, my son, that there was more than a girl’s face 
to he found in the wilderness?” he said. 

“A girl’s face?” said Jacob. “Why, she is to be married and, 
I hope, will be happy, for she was a rose of Sharon. But what 
are girls’ faces beside this?” and he flung something on the 
table. It rattled dryly on the table, like a cast snakeskin, but 
the hairs upon it w<!re red. 

“It was Meyer Kappelhuist” said Jacob childishly, “and he 
was a strong man. And I am not strong, but a scholar. But I 
have seen what I have seen. And we must say Kaddish for him!’ 

“Yes, yes” said Raphael Sanchez. “It will be done. I will see 
to it!’ 

“But you do not understand” said Jacob. “I have eaten 
deer’s meat in the wilderness and forgotten the month and the 
year. I have been a servant to the heathen and held the scalp of 
my enemy in my hand. I w ill never be the same man!’ 

“Oh, you will be the same!’ said Sanchez. “And no worse a 
scholar, perhaps. But this is a new country!’ 

“It must be for all!’ said Jacob. “For my friend McCampbell 
died also, and he was a Gentile!’ 

“Let us hope!’ said Raphael Sanchez and touched him again 
upon the shoulder. Then Jacob lifted his head and he saw 
the light had declined and the evening was upon him. An'’ 
as he looked, Raphael Sanchez’s granddaughter ca’ 
light the candles for Sabbath. And Jacob looked up 
slie was a dove, with dove’s eyes. 





JOHNNY PYE 
AND THE FOOL-KILLER 

You don’t hear so much about the Fool-Killer these days, but 
when Johnny Pye was a boy there was a good deal of talk* 
about him. Some said he was one kind of person, and some said 
another, but most people agreed that he came around fairly 
regular. Or, it seemed so to Johnny Pye. But then, Johnny was 
an adopted child, which is, maybe, why he took it so hard. 

The miller and his wife had offered to raise him, after his 
own folks died, and that was a good deed on their part. But, 
as soon as he lost his baby teeth and started acting the way most 
boys act, they began to come down on him like thunder, which 
wasn’t so good. They were good people, according to their 
lights, but their lights were terribly strict ones, and they 
believed that the harder you were on a youngster, the better 
and brighter he got. Well, that may work with some children, 
but it didn’t with Johnny Pye. 

He was sharp enough and willing enough — as sharp and 
willing as most boys in Martinsville. But, somehow or other, 
he never seemed to be able to do the right things or say the 
right words— at least when he was home. Treat a boy like a 
fool and he’ll act like a fool, I say, but there’s some folks need 
convincing. The miller and his wife thought the way to smarten 
^hnny was to treat him like a fool, and finally they got so 
'•etty much believed it himself. 

’ that was hard on him, for he had a boy’s imagination, 
''6 a little more than most. He could stand the beatings 
But what he couldn’t stand was the way things 
'll. I don’t suppose the miller intended to do it. 

Tohnny Pye could remember, whenever he 
^f somebody he didn’t like, he’d say, “Well, 
for, so-gpd-?o” and sort of smack his 
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lips. It was, as you might say, a family joke, hut the miller was 
a big man with a big red face, and it made a strong impression 
on Johnny Pye. Till, finally, he got a picture of the Fool- 
Killer, himself. He was a big man, too, in a checked shirt and 
corduroy trousers, and he went walking the ways of the world, 
with a hickory club that had a lump of lead in the end of it. I 
don’t know how Johnny Pye got that picture so clear, but, to 
him, it was just as plain as the face of any human being in 
Martinsville. And, now and then, just to test it, he’d ask a 
grown-up person, kind of timidly, if that was the way the 
Fool-Killer looked. And, of course, they’d generally laugh 
and tell him it was. •Then Johnny would wake up at night, in 
his room over the mill, and listen for the Fool-Killer’s step on 
the road and wonder when he was coming. But he was brave 
enough not to tell anybody that. 

Finally, though, things got a little more than he could bear. 
He’d done some boy’s trick or other— let the stones grind a little 
fine, maybe, when the miller wanted the meal ground coarse- 
just carelessness, you know. But he’d gotten two whippings for 
it, one from the miller and one from his wife, and, at the end of 
it, the miller had said, “Well, Johnny Pye, the Fool-Killer 
ought to be along for you most any day now. For I never did 
see a boy that was such a fool!’ Johnny looked to the miller’s 
wife to see if she believed it, too, but she just shook her head 
and looked serious. So he went to bed that night, but he 
couldn’t sleep, for every time a bough rustled or the mill wheel 
creaked, it seemed to him it must be the Fool-Killer. And 
early next morning, before anybody was up, he packed S’ 
duds as he had in, a bandanna handkerchief and ran aw' 

He didn’t really expect to get away from the Fo*' 
very long— as far as he knew, the Fool-Killer got ’ 
ever you went. But he thought he’d give him • 
money, at least. And when he got on the road 
spring morning, and the first peace and qui^ 
time. So his spirits rose, and he chunked 
as he went along, just to show he w? 
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doing business. He naan’t gone more tharv three or four miles 
out of Martinsville, when he heard a buggy coming up the road 
behind him. He knew the Fool-Killer didn’t need a buggy to 
catch you, so he wasn’t afraid of it, but he stepped to the side 
of the road to let it pass. But it stopped, instead, and a black- 
whiskered man with a stovepipe hat looked out of it. 

“Hello, bub” he said. “Is this the road for East Liberty?” 

“My name’s John Pye and I’m eleven years old” said 
Johnny, polite but firm, “and you take the next left fork for 
East Liberty. They say it’s a pretty town— I’ve never been there 
myself.” And he sighed a little, because he thought he’d like 
to see the world before the Fool-Killer caught up with him. 

“H’m” said the man. “Stranger here, too, eh? And what 
brings a smart boy like you on the road so early in the ' 
morning?” 

“Oh” said Johnny Pye, quite honestly, “I’m running away 
from the Fool-Killer. For the miller says I’m a fool and his wife 
says I’m a fool and almost everybody in Martinsville says I’m 
a fool except little Susie Marsh. And the miller says the Fool- 
Killer’s after me— so I thought I’d run away before he came!’ 

The black- whiskered man sat in his buggy and wheezed for 
a while. When he got his breath back, “Well, jump in, bub” he 
said. “The miller may say you’re a fool, but I think you’re a 
right smart boy to be running away from the Fool-Killer all by 
yourself. And I don’t hold with small-town prejudices and I 
need a right smart boy, so I’ll give you a lift on the road!’ 

“But, will I be safe from the Fool-Killer, if I’m with you?” 
'aid Johnny. “For, otherwise, it don’t signify!’ 

“Safe?” said the black-whiskered man, and wheezed again, 
vou’ll be safe as houses. You see. I’m a herb doctor— and 
’ks think, a little in the Fool-Killer’s line of business, 
d I’ll teach you a trade worth two of milling. So 

■ght the way you say it” said Johnny, “but my 
’ and he jumped into the -buggy. And they 
^ward East Liberty with the herb docfi 
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talking and cutting jokes till Johnny thought he’d never met a 
pleasanter man. About half a mile from East Liberty, the 
doctor stopped at a spring. 

“What are we stopping here for?” said Johnny Pye. 

“Wait and see” said the doctor, and gave him a wink. Then 
he got a haircloth trunk full of empty bottles out of the back 
of the buggy and made Johnny fill them with spring water and 
label them. Then he added a pinch of pink powder to each bot- 
tle and shook them up and corked them and stowed them away. 

“What’s that?” said Johnny, very interested. 

“That’s Old Doctor Waldo’s Unparalleled Universal Rem- 
edy” said the doctor, reading from the label. 

“Made from the purest snake oil and secret Indian herb, it 
cures rheumatism, blind staggers, headache, malaria, five 
kinds of fits, and spots in front of the eyes. It will also remove 
oil or grease stains, clean knives and silver, polish brass, and is 
strongly recommended as a general tonic and blood purifier. 
Small size, one dollar— family bottle, two dollars and a half.” 

“But I don’t see any snake oil in it” said Johnny, puzzled, 
“or any secret Indian herbs!’ 

“That’s because you’re not a fool!’ said the doctor, with an- 
other wink. “The Fool-Killer wouldn’t, either. But most folks 
will!’ 

And, that very same night, Johnny saw. For the doctor made 
his pitch in East Liberty and he did it handsome. He took a 
couple of flaring oil torches and stuck them on the sides of the 
buggy; he put on a diamond stickpin and did card tricks and 
told funny stories till he had the crowd goggle-eyed. As f" 
Johnny, he let him play on the tambourine. Then he str 
talking about Doctor Waldo’s Universal Remedy, an--’ 
Johnny to help him, the bottles went like hot cake"^ 
helped the doctor count the money afterward, and * 

“Well!’ said Johnny, “I never saw mone* 

You’ve got a fine trade. Doctor!’ 

“It’s cleverness does it” said the doetc 
on the back. 
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“Now a fool’s content to stay in one place and do one thing, 
but the Fool-Killer never caught up with a good pitchman 
yet!’ 

“Well, it’s certainly lucky I met up with you” said Johnny, 
“and, if it’s cleverness does it. I’ll learn the trade or bust!’ 

So he stayed with the doctor quite a while— in fact, till he 
could make up the remedy and do the card tricks almost as 
good as the doctor. And the doctor liked Johnny, for Johnhy 
was a biddable boy. But one night they came into a town where 
things didji’t go as they usually did. The crowd gathered as 
usual, and the doctor did his tricks. But, all the time, Johnny 
could see a sharp-faced little fellow going through the crowd 
and whispering to one man and another. Till, at last, right in 
the middle of the doctor’s spiel, the sharp-faced fellow gave a 
shout of, “That’s him all right! I’d know them whiskers any- 
where!” and, with that, the crowd growled once and began to 
tear slats out of the nearest fence. Well, the next thing Johnny 
knew, he and the doctor were being ridden out of town on a 
rail, with the doctor’s long coattails flying at every jounce. 

They didn’t hurt Johnny particular— him only being a boy. 
But they warned ’em both never to show their faces in that 
town again, and they heaved the doctor into a thistle patch 
and went their ways. 

“Owoo!” said the doctor, “ouch!” as Johnny was helping 
him out of the thistle patch. “Go easy with those thistles! And 
why didn’t you give me the oflflce, you blame little fool?” 

“Office?” said Johnny. “What office?” 

“When that sharp-nosed man started snooping around” 

M the doctor. “I thought that infernal main street looked 
’^ar— I was through there two years ago, selling solid gold 
for a dollar apiece.” 

' works to a solid gold watch would be worth more 
'd Johnny. 

’t any works!’ said the doctor, with a groan, 
•ce lively beetle inside each case and it made 
ever heard!’ 
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“Well, that certainly was a clever idea” said Johnny. “I’d 
never have thought of that!’ 

“Clever?” said the doctor. “Ouch— it was ruination! But 
who’d have thought the fools would bear a grudge for two 
years? And now we’ve lost the horse and buggy, too— not to 
speak of the bottles and the money. Well, there’s lots more 
tricks to be played and we'll start again!’ 

But, though he liked the doctor, Johnny began to feel dubi- 
ous. F or it occurred to him that, if all the doctor’s cleverness 
got him was being ridden out of town on a rail, he couldn’t be 
so far away from the Fool-Killer as he thought. And, sure 
enough, as he was going to sleep that night, he seemed to hear 
the Fool-Killer’s footsteps coming after him— step, step, step. 
He pulled his jacket up over his ears, but he couldn’t shut it 
out. So, when the doctor had got in the way of starting busi- 
ness over again, he and Johnny parted company. The doctor 
didn’t bear any grudge; he shook hands with Johnny and told 
him to remember that cleverness was power. And Johnny went 
on with his running away. 

He got to a town, and there was a store with a sign in the 
window, BOY wanted, so he went in. There, sure enough, was 
the merchant, sitting at his desk, and a fine, important man 
he looked, in his black broadcloth suit. 

Johnny tried to tell him about the Fool-Killer, but the mer- 
chant wasn’t interested in that. He just looked Johnny over 
and saw that he looked biddable and strong for his age. “But, 
remember, no fooling around, boy!” said the merchant stern- 
ly, after he’d hired him. 

“No fooling around?” said Johnny, with the light of ho^' 
in his eyes. 

“No,” said the merchant, meaningly. “We’ve no ro' 
fools in this business, I can tell you 1 You work hard, ' 
rise. But, if you’ve got any foolish notions, just kj*'^ 
the head and forget them!’ ' 

Well, Johnny was glad enough to pror* " 

Stayed with the merchant a year and a hr’ 
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store, and he put the shutters up and took them down; he ran 
errands and wrapped up packages and learned to keep bus)^, 
twelve hours a day. And, being a biddable boy and an honest 
one, he rose, just like the merchant had said. I’he merchant 
raised his wages and let him begin to wait on customers and 
learn accounts. And then, one night, Johnny woke up in the 
middle of the night. And it seemed to him he heard, far away 
but getting nearer, the steps of the Fool-Killer after him— 
tramping, tramping. 

He went to the merchant next day and said, “Sir, I’m sorry 
to tell you this, but I’ll have to be moving on!’ 

“Well, I’m sorry to hear that, Johnny!’ said the merchant, 
“for you’ve been a good boy. And, if it’s a question of salary—” 

“It isn’t that;’ said Johnny, “but tell me one thing, sir, if yoi^i 
don’t mind my asking. Supposing I did stay with you— where 
would I end?” 

The merchant smiled. “That’s a hard question to answer!’ 
he said, “and I’m not much given to compliments. But I 
started, myself, as a boy, sweeping out the store. And you’re 
a bright youngster with lots of go-ahead. I don’t see why, if 
you stuck to it, you shouldn’t make the same kind of success 
that I have!’ 

“And what’s that?” said Johnny. 

The merchant began to look irritated, but he kept his smile.j 

“Well!’ be said, “I’m not a boastful man, but I’ll tell yob 
this. Ten years ago I was the richest man in town. Five years 
ago, I was the richest man in the county. And five years from 
now— well, I aim to be the richest man in the state!’ 

His eyes kind of glittered as he said it, but Johnny was 
’ooking at his face. It was sallow-skinned and pouchy, with the 
' as hard as a rock. And it came upon Johnny that moment 
though he’d known the merchant a year and a half, he’d 
■’lly seen him enjoy himself except when he was dri>^ 
■tin. 

” he said, “but, if it’s like that. I’ll certainly have 
ou see. I’m running away from the Fool-Kil- 
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ler, and if I stayed here and got to be like you, he’d certainly 
catch up with me in ao— ” 

“Why, you impertinent young cub!” roared the merchant, 
with his face gone red all of a sudden. “Get your money from 
the cashier!” and Johnny was on the road again before you 
could say “Jack Robinson!’ But, this time, he was used to it, 
and walked off whistling. 

Well, after that, he hired out to quite a few different people, 
but I won’t go into all of his adventures. He worked for an 
inventor for a while, and they split up because Johnny hap- 
pened to ask him what would be the good of his patent, self- 
winding, perpetual-motion machine, once he did get it in- 
vented. And, while the inventor talked big about improving 
the human race and the beauties of science, it was plain he 
didn’t know. So that night, Johnny heard the steps of the Fool- 
Killer, far off but coming closer, and, next morning, he went 
away. Then he stayed with a minister for a while, and he cer- 
tainly hated to leave him, for the minister was a good man. But 
they got talking one evening and, as it chanced, Johnny asked 
him what happened to people who didn’t believe in his par- 
ticular religion. Well, the minister was broad-minded, but 
there’s only one answer to that. He admitted they might be 
good folks— he even admitted they mightn’t exactly go to hell 
—but he couldn’t let them into heaven, no, not the best and 
the wisest of them, for there were specifications laid down by 
creed and church, and, if you didn’t fulfill them, you didn’t. 

So Johnny had to leave him, and, after that, he went with 
an old drunken fiddler for a while. He wasn’t a good man, I 
guess, but he could play till the tears ran down your chee’ 
And, when he was playing his best, it seemed to Johnn’- 
the Fool-Killer was very far away. For, in spite of h‘ 
and his weaknesses, while he played, there was m^ 
man. But he died drunk in a ditch, one night, w’ 
hold his head, and, while he left Johnny his 
do Johnny much good. For, while Johnny 
he couldn’t play like the fiddler— it wasn’ 
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Then it chanced that Johnny took up with a company of 
soldiers. He was still too young to enlist, but they made 
kind of pet of him, and everything went swimmingly for a 
while. For the captain was the bravest man Johnny had ever 
seen, and he had an answer for everything, out of regulations 
and the Articles of War. But then they went West to fight 
Indians and the same old trouble cropped up again. For one 
night the captain said to him, “Johnny, we’re going to fight 
the enemy tomorrow, but you’ll stay in camp!’ 

“Oh, I don’t want to do that!’ said Johnny; “I want to be 
in on the fighting!’ 

“It’s an order!’ said the captain, grimly. Then he gave 
Johnny certain instructions and a letter to take to his wife. 

“For the colonel’s a copper-plated fool!’ he said, “and we’r^ 
walking straight into an ambush!’ 

“Why don’t you tell him that?” said Johnny. 

“I have!’ said the captain, “but he’s the colonel!’ 

“Colonel or no colonel!’ said Johnny, “if he’s a fool, some- 
body ought to stop him!’ 

“You can’t do that, in an army!’ said the captain. “Orders 
are orders!’ But it turned out the captain was wrong about it, 
for, next day, before they could get moving, the Indians at- 
tacked and got badly licked. When it was all over, “Well, it 
was a good fight!’ said the captain, professionally. “All th,'‘ 
same, if they’d waited and laid in ambush, they’d have had 
our hair. But, as it was, they didn’t stand a chance!’ 

“But why didn’t they lay in ambush?” said Johnny. 

“Well!’ said the captain, “I guess they had their orders too. 
And now, how would you like to be a soldier?” 

“Well, it’s a nice outdoors life, but I’d like to think it over!’ 

^ Johnny. For he knew the captain was brave and he knew 
lians had been brave— you couldn’t find two braver sets 
' But, all the same, when he thought the whole thing^^ 
'med to hear steps in the sky. So he soldiered to 
campaign and then he left the army, though the 
he was making a mistake. 
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By now, of course, he wasn’t a boy any longer; he was get- 
.ting to be a young man with a young man’s thoughts and feel- 
ings. And, half the time, nowadays, he’d forget about the 
Fool-Killer except as a dream he’d had when he was a boy. 
He could even laugh at it now and then, and think what a fool 
he’d been to believe there was such a man. 

But, all the same, the desire in him wasn’t satisfied, and 
something kept driving him on. He’d have called it ambi- 
tiousness, now, but it came to the same thing. And with every 
new trade he tried, sooner or later would come the dream — 
the dream of the big man in the checked shirt and corduroy 
pants, walking the ways of the world with his hickory stick 
in one hand. It made him angry to have that dream, now, but 
it had a singular power over him. Till, finally, when he was 
turned twenty or so, he got scared. 

“Fool-Killer or no Fool-Killer” he said to himself. “I’ve 
got to ravel this matter out. For there must be some one thing 
a man could tie to, and be sure he wasn’t a fool. I’ve tried 
cleverness and money and half a dozen other things, and they 
don’t seem to be the answer. So now I’ll try book learning 
and see what comes of that!’ 

So he read all the books he could find, and whenever he’d 
seem to hear the steps of the Fool-Killer coming for the au- 
thors— and that was frequent— he’d try and shut his ears. But 
some books said one thing was best and some another, and he 
couldn’t rightly decide. 

“Well’^ he said to himself, when he’d read and read till his 
bead felfras stuffed with book learning as a sausage with meat, 
“it’s interesting, but it isn’t exactly contemporaneous. So I 
think I’ll go down to Washington and ask the wise men there. 
For it must take a lot of wisdom to run a country like the 
United States, and if there’s people who can answer my ques- 
tions, it’s there they ought to be found!’ 

So he packed his bag and off to Washington he went. He 
was modest for a youngster, and he didn’t intend to try and 
see the President right away.. He thought probably a con- 
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gressman was about his size. So he saw a congressman, and 
the congressman told him the thing to be was an upstanding^ 
young American and vote the Republican ticket— which 
sounded all right to Johnny Pye, but not exactly what he was 
after. 

Then he went to a senator, and the senator told him to be 
an upstanding young American and vote the Democratic 
ticket— which sounded all right, too, but not what he was 
after, either. And, somehow, though both men had been im- 
pressive and alfable, right in the middle of their spcv'^ches he’d 
seemed to hear steps— you know. 

But a man has to eat, whatever else he does, and Johnny 
found he’d better buckle down and get himself a job. It hap- 
pened to be with the first congressman he struck, for that oife 
came from Mat tinsville, which is why Johnny went to him 
in the first place. And, in a little while, he forgot his search 
entirely and the Fool-Killer, too, for the congressman’s niece 
came East to visit him, and she was the Susie Marsh that 
Johnny had sat next to in school. She'd been pretty then, but 
she was prettier now, and as soon as Johnny Pye saw her, his 
heart gave a jump and a thump. 

“And don’t think we don’t remember you in Martinsville, 
Johnny Pye” she said, when her uncle had explained who his 
new clerk was. “Why, the whole town’ll be excited when I 
write home. We’ve heard all about your killing Indians and 
inventing perpetual motion and traveling around the country 
with a famous doctor and making a fortune in dry goods and 
— oh, it’s a wonderful story!” 

“Well” said Johnny, and coughed, “some of that’s just a 
little bit exaggerated. But it’s nice of you to be interested. So 
they don’t think I’m a fool any more, in Martinsville?” 

“I never thought you were a fool” said Susie with a little 
smile, and Johnny felt his heart give another bump. 

“And I always knew you were pretty, but never how pretty 
till now” said Johnny, and coughed again. “But, speaking of 
old times, how’s the miller and. his wife? For I did leave them 
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right sudden, and while there were faults on both sides, I 
must have been a trial to them too!’ 

“They’ve gone the way of all flesh” said Susie Marsh, 
“and there’s a new miller now. But he isn’t very well-liked, to 
tell the truth, and he’s letting the mill run down!’ 

“That’s a pity!’ said Johnny, “for it was a likely mill!’ Then 
he began to ask her more questions and she began to remem- 
ber things too. Well, you know how the time can go when 
two youngsters get talking like that. 

Johnny Pye never worked so hard in his life as he did that 
winter. And it wasn’t the Fool-Killer he thought about— it was 
Susie Marsh. First he thought she loved him and then he was 
sure she didn’t, and then he was betwixt and between, and all 
.perplexed and confused. But, finally, it turned out all right 
and he had her promise, and Johnny Pye knew he was the 
happiest man in the world. And that night, he waked up in 
the night and heard the Fool-Killer coming after him— step, 
step, step. 

He didn’t sleep much after that, and he came down to 
breakfast hollow-eyed. But his uncle-to-be didn’t notice that 
—he was rubbing his hands and smiling. 

“Put on your best necktie, Johnny!” he said, very cheer- 
ful, “for I’ve got an appointment with the President today, 
and, just to show I approve of my niece’s fiance. I’m taking 
Vou along!’ 

“The President!” said Johnny, all dumbfounded. 

“Yes!’ said Congressman Marsh, “you see, there’s a little bill 
—well, we needn’t go into that. But slick down your back 
hair, Johnny — we’ll make Martinsville proud of us this day!” 

Then a weight seemed to go from Johnny’s shoulders and 
a load from his heart. He wrung Mr. Marsh’s hand. 

“Thank you, Uncle Eben!” he said. “I can’t thank you 
,>enough!’ For, at last, he knew he was going to look upon a 
man that was bound to be safe from the Fool-Killer- and it 
seemed to him if he could just once do that, all his troubles 
and searchings would be ended. 
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Well, it doesn’t signify which President it was— you can take 
it from me that he was President and a fine-looking man. He’d 
just been elected, too, so he was lively as a trout, and the 
saddle galls he’d get from Congress hadn’t even begun to show. 
Anyhow, there he was, and Johnny feasted his eyes on him. 
For if there was anybody in the country the Fool-Killer 
couldn’t bother, it must be a man like this. 

The President and the congressman talked politics for a 
while, and then it was Johnny’s turn. 

“Well, young man’’ said the President, affably, “and what 
can I do for you— for you look to me like a fine, upstanding 
young American!’ 

The congressman cut in quick before Johnny could open 
his mouth. 

“Just a word of advice, Mr. President” he said. “Just a 
word in season. For my young friend’s led an adventurous 
life, but now he’s going to marry my niece and settle down. 
And what he needs most of all is a word of ripe wisdom from 
you!’ 

“Well” said the President, looking at Johnny rather keenly, 
“if that’s all he needs, a short horse is soon curried. I wish 
most of my callers wanted as little!’ 

But, all the same, he drew Johnny out, as such men can, and 
before Johnny knew it, he was telling his life story. 

“Well,” said the President, looking at Johnny rather keenly, 
been a rolling stone, young man. But there’s nothing wrong in 
that. And, for one of your varied experience there’s one obvi- 
ous career. Politics!” he said, and slapped his fist in his hand. 

“Well” said Johnny, scratching his head, “of course, since 
Fve been in Washington, I’ve thought of that. But I don’t 
know that I’m rightly fitted!’ 

“You can write a speech” said Congressman Marsh, quite 
thoughtful, “for you’ve helped me with mine. You’re a likeably 
fellow too. And you were born poor and worked tip— and 
you’ve even got a war record— why, hell ! Excuse me, Mr. Pres- 
ident!— he’s worth five hundred votes just as he stands!” 
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“I— I’m more than honored by you two gentlemen’’ said 
Johnny, abashed and flattered, “but supposing I did go into 
politics— where would I end up?” 

The President looked sort of modest. 

“The Presidency of the United States” said he, “is within 
the legitimate ambition of every American citizen. Provided 
he can get elected, of course!’ 

“Oh” said Johnny, feeling dazzled, “I never thought of that. 
Well, that’s a great thing. But it must be a great responsibility 
too!’ 

“!t is” said the President, looking just like his pictures on 
the campaign buttons. 

“Why, it must be an awful responsibility!” said Johnny. 
“I can’t hardly see how a mortal man can bear it. Tell me, Mr. 
President” he said, “may I ask you a question?” 

“Certainly” said the President, looking prouder and more 
responsible and more and more like his picture on the cam- 
paign buttons every minute. 

“Well” said Johnny, “it sounds like a fool question, but it’s 
this: This is a great big country of ours, Mr. President, and 
it’s got the most amazing lot of different people in it. How can 
any President satisfy all those people at one time? Can you 
yourself, Mr. President?” 

The President looked a bit taken aback for a minute. But 
then he gave Johnny Pye a statesman's glance. 

“With the help of God” he said, solemnly, “and in accord- 
ance with the principles of our great party, I intend...” 

But Johnny didn’t even hear the end of the sentence. For, 
even as the President was speaking, he heard a step outside itt 
the corridor and he knew, somehow, it wasn’t the step of a 
secretary or a guard. He was glad the President had said “with 
the help of God” for that sort of softened the step. And whe 
the President finished, Johnny bowed. 

“Thank you, Mr. President” he said; “that’s what I • 
to know. And now I’ll go back to Martinsville. T 

“Go back to Martinsville?” said the Presid'" 
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“^s, sirj’ said Johnny. “For I don’t think I’m cut out for 
politics!’ 

“And is that all you have to say to the President of the 
United States?” said his uncle-to-be^ in a fume. 

But the President had been thinking, meanwhile, and he was 
a bigger man than the congressman. 

“Wait a minute. Congressman!’ he said. “This young man’s 
honest, at least, and I like his looks. Moreover, of all the people 
who’ve come to see me in the last six months, he’s the only one 
who hasn’t wanted something— except the White House cat, 
and I guess she wanted something, too, because she meowed. 
\bu don’t want to be President, young man— and, confiden- 
tially, I don’t blame you. But how would you like to be post- 
master at Martinsville?” 

“Postmaster at Martinsville?” said Johnny. “But—” 

“Oh, it’s only a tenth-class post office!’ said the President, 
“but, for once in my life. I’ll do something because I want to, 
and let Congress yell its head off. Come— is it yes or no?” • 

Johnny thought of all the places he’d been and all the trades 
he’d worked at. He thought, queerly enough, of the old drunk 
fiddler dead in the ditch, but he knew he couldn’t be that. 
Mostly, though, he thought of Martinsville and Susie Marsh. 
And, though he’d just heard the Fool-Killer’s step, he defied 
the Fool-Killer. 

“Why, it’s yes, of course, Mr. President!’ he said, “for then 
I can marry Susie!’ 

“That’ 's as good a reason as you’ll find!’ said the President. 
“And now. I’ll just write a note!’ 

Well, he was as good as his word, and Johnny and his Susie 
were married and went back to live in Martinsville. And, as 
soon as Johnny learned the ways of postmastering, he found it 
as good a trade as most. There wasn’t much mail in Martins- 
dlle, but, in between whiles, he ran the mill, and that was a 
d trade too.’.And all the time, he knew, at the back of his 
’’•it he hadn’t quite settled accounts with the Fool-Kil- 
^n’t much care about that, for he and Susie were 
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happy. And after a while they had a child, and that was the 
most remarkahlc experience that had ever happened to any 
young couple, though the doctor said it was a perfectly normal 
baby. 

One evening, when his son was about a year old, Johnny 
Pye took the river road, going home. It was a mite longer than 
the hill road, l^ut it was the cool of the ev^etiing, and there’s 
times when a man likes to walk by himself, fond as he may be 
of his wife and family. 

He was thinking of the way things liad turned out for him, 
and they seemed to him pretty astonishing and singular, as 
they do to most folks, when you tliink them over. In fact, he 
was thinking so hard that, before he knew it, he’d almost 
stumbled over an old scissors grinder who’d set up his grind- 
stone and tools by the side of the road. The scissors grinder 
had his cart with him, but he’d turned the horse out to graze — 
and a lank, old, white horse it was, wilh every rib showing. 
And he was very busy, putting an edge on a s(*ythe, 

‘‘Oh, sorry,” said Johnny Pye. “I didn’t know anybody was 
camping here. But you might come around to my house to- 
morrow— my wife’s gol some knives that need sharpening!’ • 

Theti he stopped, for the old man gave him a long, keen 
look. 

“Why, it’s you, Johnny Pye” said the old man. “And how 
do you do, Johnny Pye! You’ve been a long time coming-in 
fact, now and then, I thought I’d have to fetch you. But you’re 
here at last!’ 

Johnny Pye was a grown man now, but he began to tremble. 

“But it isn’t you!”' he said, wildly. “I mean you’re not him! 
Why, I’ve known how he looks all my life! He’s a big man, 
with a checked shirt, and he carries a hickory stick with a 
lump of lead in one end!’ 

“Oh, no” said the scissors grinder, quite quiet “You may 
have thought of me that way, but that’s not the way I am!’ And 
Johnny Pye heard the scythe go whet- whet- whet on the stone. 
The old man ran some water on it and looked at the edge. Then 
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he shook his head as if the edge didn’t quite satisfy him. “Well, 
Johnny, are you ready?” he said, after a while. 

“Ready?” said Johnny, in a hoarse voice. “Of course I’m 
not ready!’ 

“That’s what they all say” said the old man, nodding his 
head, and the scythe went whet-whet on the stone. 

Johnny wiped his brow and started to argue it out. 

“You see, if you’d found me earlier” he said, “or later. I 
don’t want to be unreasonable, but I’ve got a wife and a child!’ 

“Most has wives and many has children!’ said the old man, 
grimly, and the scythe went whet-whet on the stone as he 
pushed the treadle. And a shower of sparks flew, very clear 
and bright, for the night had begun to fall. 

“Oh, stop that damn racket and let a man think for a min- 
ute!” said Johnny, desperate. “I can’t go, I tell you. I won’t. 
It isn’t time. It’s—” 

The old man stopped the grindstone and pointed with the 
scythe at Johnny Pye. 

“Tell me one good reason!’ he said. “There’s men would be 
missed in the world, but are you one of them? A clever man 
.might be missed, but are you a clever man?” 

“No!’ said Johnny, thinking of the herb doctor. “I had a 
chance to be clever, but I gave it up!’ 

“One!’ said the old man, ticking off on his fingers. “Well, a 
rich man might be missed— by some. But you aren’t rich, I 
take it!’ 

“No!’ said Johnny, thinking of the merchant, “nor wanted 
to be!’ 

“Two!’ said the old man. “Cleverness— riches— they’re done. 
But there’s still martial bravery and being a hero. There might 
be an argument to make, if you were one of those!’ 

Johnny Pye shuddered a little, remembering the way that 
battlefield had looked, out West, when the Indians were dead 
and the fight over. 

“No!’ be said, “I’ve fought, but I’m not a hero!’ 

“Well, then, there’s religion” said the old man, sort of pa- 
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tient, “and science, and— but what’s the use? We know what 
you did with those. I might feel a trifle of compunction if I 
had to deal witli a President of the United Stales. But—” 

“Oh, you know well enough I ain’t President” said Johnny, 
with a groan. “Can’t you gel it over with and he done?” 

“You’re not putting up a very good case” said the old man, 
shaking his head. “I’m surprised at you, Johnny. Here you 
spend your youth running away from being a fool. And yet, 
what’s the first thing you do, when you’re man grown? Why, 
you marry a girl, settle down in your home town, and start* 
raising children when you don’t know how they’ll turn out. 
You might have known I’d catch u]> with you, then— you just 
put yourself in my way!’ 

“Fool I may be” said Johnny Pye in his agony, “and if you 
take it like that, I guess we’re all fools. But Susie’s my wife, 
and my child’s my child. And, as for work in the world— well, 
somebody has to he postmaster, or folks wouldn’t get the mail!’ 

“Would it matter much if they didn’t?” said the old man, 
pointing his scythe. 

“Well, no, I don’t suppose it would, considering what’s on 
the post cards!’ said Johnny Pye. “But while it’s my business 
to sort it. I’ll sort it as well I can!’ 

The old man whetted his scythe so hard that a long shower 
of sparks flew out on the grass. 

“Well!’ he said, “I’ve got my job, too, and I do it likewise. 
But I’ll tell you what I’ll do. You’re coming my way, no doubt 
of it, but, looking you over, you don’t look quite ripe yet. So 
I’ll let you off for a while. For that matter!’ said he, “if you’ll 
answer one question of mine— how a man can be a human be- 
ing and not be a fool— I’ll let you off permanent. It’ll be the 
first time in history!’ he said, “but you’ve got to do something 
on your own hook, once in a while. And now you can walk 
along, Johnny Pye!’ 

With that he ground the scythe till the sparks flew out like 
the tail of a comet and Johnny Pye walked along. The air of 
the meadow had never seemed so sweet to him before. 
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All the same, even with his relief, he didn’t quite forget, and 
sometimes Susie had to tell the children not to disturb father 
because he was thinking. But time went ahead, as it does, 
and pretty soon Johnny Pye found he was forty. He’d never 
expected to be forty, when he was young, and it kind of sur- 
prised him. But there it was, though he couldn’t say he felt 
much different, except now and then when he stooped over. 
And he was a solid citizen of the town, well-liked and well- 
respected, with a growing family and a stake in the commu- 
nity, and when he thought those things over, they kind of sur- 
prised him too. But, pretty soon, it was as if things had always 
been that way. 

It was after his eldest son had been drowned out fishing 
that Johnny Pye met the scissors grinder again. But this time 
he was bitter and distracted, and, if he could have got to the 
old man, he’d have done him a mortal harm. But, somehow or 
other, when he tried to come to grips with him, it was like 
reaching for air and mist. He could see the sparks fly from the 
ground scythe, but he couldn’t even touch the wheel. 

“You coward!” said Johnny Pye. “Stand up and fight like a 
man!” But the old man just nodded his head and the wheel 
kept grinding and grinding. 

“Why couldn’t you have taken me?” said Johnny Pye, as if 
those words had never been said before. “What’s the sense in 
all this? Why can’t you take me now?” 

Then he tried to wrench the scythe from the old man’s hands, 
but he couldn’t touch it. And then he fell down and lay on the 
grass for a while, 

“Time passes” said the old man, nodding his head. “Time 
passes!’ 

“It will never cure the grief I have for my son” said Johnny 

Pye. 

“It will not!’ said the old man, nodding his head. “But time 
passes. Would you leave your wife a widow and your other 
children fatherless for the sake of your grief?” 
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“No, God help me!” said Johnny Pye. “That wouldn’t be 
for a man!’ 

“Then go home to your house, Johnny Pye!’ said the old 
man. And Johnny Pye went, but there were lines in his face 
that hadn’t been theie before. 

And time passed, like the flow of the river, and Johnny 
Pye’s children married and had houses and children of their 
own. And Susie’s hair grew white, and her back grew bent, 
and when Johnny Pye and his children followed her to her 
grave, folks said she’d died in the fullness of years, hut that 
was hard for Johnny Pye to believe. Only folks didn’t talk as 
plain as they used to, and the sun didn’t heat as much, and 
sometimes, before dinner, he’d go to sleep in his chair. 

And once, after Susie had died, the President of those days 
came through Martinsville and Johnny Pye shook hands with 
him and there was a piece in the paper about his shaking hands 
with two Presidents, fifty years apart. Johnny Pye cut out the 
clipping and kept it in his pocketbook. He liked this President 
all right, but, as he told people, he wasn’t a patch on the other 
one fifty years ago. Well, you couldn’t expect it— you didn’t 
have Presidents these days, not to call them Presidents. All the 
same, he took a lot of satisfaction in the clipping. 

He didn’t get down to the river road much any more— it 
wasn’t too long a walk, of course, but he just didn’t often feel 
like it. But, one day, he slipped away from the granddaughter 
that was taking eare of him, and went. It was kind of a steep 
road, really— he didn’t remember its being so steep. 

“Well!’ said the scissors grinder, “and good afternoon to 
you, Johnny Pye!’ 

“You’ll have to talk a little louder!’ said Johnny Pye. “My 
hearing’s perfect, but folks don’t speak as plain as they used 
to. Stranger in town?” 

“Oh, so that’s the way it is!’ said the scissors grinder. 

“Yes, that’s the way it is!’ said Johnny Pye. He knew he 
ought to be afraid of this fellow, now he’d put on his spectacles 
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and got a good look at him, but for the life of him, he couldn’t 
remember why. 

“I know just who you are” he said, a little fretfully. “Never 
forgot a face in my life, and your name’s right on the tip of my 
tongue—” 

“Oh, don’t bother about names” said the scissors grinder. 
“We’re old acquaintances. And I asked you a question, years 
ago— do you remember that?” 

“Yes” said Johnny Pye, “I remember!’ Then he began to 
laugh— a high, old man’s laugh. “And of all the fool questions 
I ever was asked” he said, “that certainly took the cake!’ 

“Oh?” said the scissors grinder. 

“Uh-huh” said Johnny Pye. “For you asked me how a man 
could be a human being and yet not be a fool. And the answer 
is— when he’s dead and gone and buried. Any fool would know 
that!’ 

“That so?” said the scissors grinder. 

“Of course” said Johnny Pye. “I ought to know. I’ll be 
ninety-two next November, and I’ve shook hands with two 
Presidents. The first President I shook—” 

“I’ll be interested to hear about that!’ said the scissors 
grinder, “but we’ve got a little business, first. For, if all human 
beings are fools, how does the world get ahead?” 

“Oh, there’s lots of other things!’ said Johnny Pye, kind of 
impatient. “There’s the brave and the wise and the clever— and 
they’re apt to roll it ahead as much as an inch. But it’s all 
mixed in together. For, Lord, it’s only some fool kind of crea- 
ture that would have crawled out of the sea to dry land in the 
first place— or got dropped from the Garden of Eden, if you 
like it better that way. Tbu can’t depend on the kind of folks 
people think they are— you’ve got to go by what they do. And 
I wouldn’t give much for a man that some folks hadn’t thought 
was a fool, in his time.” 

“Well,” said the scissors grinder, “you’ve answered my 
question — at least as well as you could, which is all you can 
euqiect of a man. So I’ll keep ray part of the bargain.” 
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“And what was that?” said Johnny. “For, while it’s all 
straight in my head, I don’t quite recollect the details!’ 

“Why” said the scissors grinder, rather testy, “I’m to let you 
go, you old fool! You’ll never see me again till the Last Judg- 
ment. There’ll be trouble in the office about it!’ said he, “but 
you’ve got to do what you like, once in a while!’ 

“Phew!” said Johnny Pye. “That needs thinking over!” 
And he scratched his head. 

“Why?” said the scissors grinder, a bit affronted. “It ain’t 
often I offer a man eternal life!’ 

“Well!’ said Johnny Pye, “I take it very kind, but, you see, 
it’s this way!’ He thought for a moment. “No!’ he said, “you 
wouldn’t understand. You can’t have touched seventy yet, by 
your looks, and no young man would!’ 

“Try me!’ said the scissors grinder. 

“Well!’ said Johnny Pye, “it’s this way!’ and he scratched his 
head again. “I’m not saying— if you’d made the offer forty 
}’ears ago, or even twenty. But, well, now, let’s just take one 
detail. Let’s say ‘teeth!” 

“Well, of course!’ said the scissors grinder, “naturally— I 
mean you could hardly expect me to do anything about that” 

“I thought so!’ said Johnny Pye. “Well, you see, these are 
good bought teeth, but I’m sort of tired of hearing them click. 
And spectacles, I suppose, the same?” 

“I’m afraid so!’ said the scissors grinder. “I can’t interfere 
with time, you know— that’s not my department. And, frankly, 
you couldn’t expect, at a hundred and eighty, let’s say, to be 
quite the man you was at ninety. But still, you’d be a wonder!” 

“Maybe so!’ said Johnny Pye, “but, you see— well, the truth 
is, I’m an old man now. You wouldn’t think it to look at me, 
but it’s so. And my friends— well, they’re gone— and Susie and 
the boy— and somehow you don’t get as close to the younger 
people, except the children. And to keep on just going and 
going till Judgment Day, with nobody around to talk to that 
liad real horse sense— well, no, sir, it’s a handsome offer but 1 
just don’t feel up to, accepting it. It may not be patriotic of mel 
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and I feel sorry for Martinsville, It’d do wonders for the cli- 
mate and the chamber of commerce to have a leading citizen 
live till Judgment Day. But a man’s got to do as he likes, at 
least once in his life!’ He stopped and looked at the scissors 
grinder. “I’ll admit, I’d kind of like to beat out Ike LeavisJ’ he 
said. “To hear him talk, you’d think nobody had ever pushed 
ninety before. But I suppose—” 

“I’m afraid we can’t issue a limited policy” said the scissors 
grinder. 

“Well!’ said Johnny Pye, “I just thought of it. And Ike’s all 
ght!’ He waited a moment. “Tell me!’ he said, in a low voice. 
X^ell, you know what I mean. Afterwards. I mean, if you’re 
sely to see”— he coughed— “your friends again. 1 mean, if 
’s so— like some folks believe!’ 

“I can’t tell you that!’ said the scissors grinder. “I only go 
> far!’ 

“Well, there’s no harm in asking!’ said Johnny Pye, rather 
umbly. He peered into the darkness; a last shower of sparks 
iCW from the scythe, then the whir of the wheel stopped. 

“H’m!’ said Johnny Pye, testing the edge. “That’s a well- 
jround scythe. But they used to grind ’em better in the old 
Jays!’ He listened and looked, for a moment, anxiously. “Oh, 
Lordy!” he said, “there’s Helen coming to look for me. She’ll 
take me back to the house!’ 

“Not this time!’ said the scissors grinder. “’Ves, there isn’t 
bad steel in that scythe. Well, let’s go, Johnny Pye!’ 
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A TOOTH FOR PAUL REVERE 


Some say it all happened because of Hancock and Adams 
(said the old man, pulling at his pipe), and some put it back 
to the Stamp Act and before. Then there’s some hold out for 
Paul Revere and his little silver box. But the way I heard it, it 
broke loose because of Lige Butterwick and his tooth. 

What’s that? Why, the American Revolution, of course. 
What else would I be talking about? Well, your story about 
the land down South that they had to plough with alligators 
r(*minded me. 

No, this is a true story— or at least that’s how I heard it told. 
My great-aunt was a Butterwick and I heard it from her. And, 
every now and then, she’d write it out and want to get it put in 
the history books. But they’d always put her off with some 
trifling sort of excuse. Till, finally, she got her dander up and 
wrote direct to the President of the United States. Well, no, 
lie didn’t answer himself exactly— the President’s apt to be a 
pretty busy man. But the letter said he’d received her interest- 
ing communication and thanked her for it, so that shows you. 
We’ve got it framed, in the trailer— the ink’s a little faded, but 
you can make out the man’s name who signed it. It’s either 
Bowers or Thorpe and he wrote a very nice hand. 

You see, my great-aunt, she wasn’t very respectful to the 
kind of history that does get into the books. What she liked 
\ras the queer corners of it and the tales that get handed down 
in families. Take Paul -Revere, for instance— all most folks 
think about, with him, is his riding a horse. But when she 
talked about Paul Revere— why, you could just see him in his 
shop, brewing the American Revolution in a silver teapot and 
^vaiting for it to settle. Oh yes, he was a silversmith by trade- 
hut she claimed he was something more. She claimed there was 
a kind of magic in that quick, skillful hand of his— and that he 
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was one of the kind of folks that can see just a little bit farther 
into a millstone than most. But it was when she got to Lige 
Butterwick that she really turned herself loose. 

For she claimed that it took all sorts to make a country— 
and that meant the dumb ones, too. I don’t mean ijits or nin- 
compoops— just the ordinary folks that live along from day to 
day. And that day may he a notable day in history — but it’s 
just Tuesday to them, till they read all about it in the papers. 
Oh, the heroes and the great men— they can plan and contrive 
and see ahead. But it isn’t till the Lige Butterwicks get stirred 
up that things really start to happen. Or so she claimed. And 
the way that they do get stirred up is often curious, as she’d* 
tell this story to prove. 

For, now you take Lige Butterwick— and, before his tooth 
started aching, he was just like you and me. He lived on a 
farm about eight miles from Lexington, Massachusetts, and he 
was a peaceable man. It was troubled times in the American 
colonies, what with British warships in Boston Harbor and 
British soldiers in Boston and Sons of Liberty hooting the 
British soldiers— not to speak of Boston tea parties and such. 
But Lige Butterwick, he worked his farm and didn’t pay much 
attention. There’s lots of people like that, even in troubled 
times. 

When he went into town, to be sure, there was high talk at 
the tavern. But he bought his goods and came hoiue again— he 
had ideas about politics, but he didn’t talk about them much. 
He had a good farm and it kept him busy— he had a wife and 
five children and they kept him humping. The young folks 
could argue about King George and Sam Adams— he wondered 
how the corn was going to stand that year. Now and then, if 
somebody' said that this and that was a burning shame, he’d 
allow as how it might be, just to be neighborly. But, inside, 
he was wondering whether next year he mightn’t make an 
experiment and plant the west field in rye. 

Well, everything went along for him the way that it does for 
most folks with good years and bad years, till one April morn- 
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ing, in 1775, he woke up with a toothache. Being the kind of 
man he was, he didn’t pay much attention to it at first. But he 
mentioned it that evening, at supper, and his wife got a bag of 
hot salt for him. He held it to his face and it seemed to ease 
him, but he couldn’t hold it there all night, and, next morning, 
the tooth hurt worse than ever. 

Well, he stood it the next day and the next, but it didn’t 
improve any. He tried tansy tea and other remedies— he tried 
lying a string to it and having his wife slam the door. But, 
n hen it came to the pinch, he couldn’t quite do it. So, finally, 
he took the horse and rode into Lexington town to have it seen 
to. Mrs. Butterwick made him — she said it might be an ex- 
pense, but anything was better than having him act as if he 
wanted to kick the cat across the room every time she put her 
feet down hard. 

When he got into Lexington, he noticed that folks there 
seemed kind of excited. There was a lot of talk about muskets 
and powder and a couple of men called Hancock and Adams 
who were staying at Parson Clarke’s. But Lige Butterwick had 
his own business to attend to— and, besides, his tooth was 
jumping so he wasn’t in any mood for conversation. He set 
off for the local barber’s, as being the likeliest man he knew to 
j)ull a tooth. 

The barber took one look at it and shook his head. 

“I can pull her, Lige” he said. “Oh, I can pull her, all right. 
But she’s got long roots and strong roots and she’s going to 
leave an awful gap when she’s gone. Now, what you really 
need” he said, kind of excited, for he was one of those perky 
little men who’s always interested in the latest notion, “what 
) ou really need— though it’s taking away my business— is one 
of these-here artificial teeth to go in the hole!’ 

“Artificial teeth!” said Lige. “It’s flying in the face of 
Nature!” 

The barber shook his head. “No, Lige” he said, “that’s 
where you’re wrong. Artificial teeth is all the go these days, 
and Lexington ought to keep up with the times. It would do 
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me good to see you with an artificial tooth— it would so” 

“Well, it might do you good” said Lige, rather crossly, for 
his tooth was jumping, “but, supposing I did want one— how 
in tunket will I get one in Lexington?” 

“Now you just leave that to me” said the barber, all excited, 
and he started to rummage around, “You'll have to go to 
Boston for it, but I know just the man.” He was one of those 
men who can always tell you where to go and it’s usually 
wrong. “See here” he went on. “There’s a fellow called Revere 
in Boston that fixes them and they say he’s a boss workman. 
Just take a look at this prospectus”— and he started to read 
from a paper: “‘Whereas many persons are so unfortunate as 
to lose their foreteeth’— that’s you, Lige— ‘to their great detri- 
ment, not only in looks but in speaking, both in public and 
private, this is to inform all such that they may have them 
replaced by artificial ones’— see?— ‘that look as well as the 
natural and answer the end of speaking to all intents’— and 
then he’s got his name— Paul Revere, goldsmith, near the head 
of Dr. Clarke’s wharf, Boston!’ 

“Sounds well enough,” said Lige, “but what’s it going to 
cost?” 

“Oh, I know Revere!’ said the barber, swelling up like a 
robin. “Comes through here pretty often, as a matter of fact. 
And he’s a decent fellow, if he is a pretty big bug in the Sons 
of Liberty. You just mention my name!’ 

“Well, it’s something I hadn’t thought of!’ said Lige, as his 
tooth gave another red-hot jounce, “but in for a penny, in for 
a pound. I’ve missed a day’s work already and that tooth’s got 
to come out before I go stark, staring mad. But what sort of 
a man is this Revere, anyway?” 

“Oh, he’s a regular wizard!” said the barber. “A regular 
wizard with his tools!’ 

Wizard! said Lige. “Well, I don’t know about wizards. 
But if he can fix my tooth I’ll call him one!’ 

‘‘You’ll never regret it!’ said the barber— and that’s the way 
folks always talk when they’re sending someone else to the 
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dentist. So Lige Butterwick got on his horse again and started 
out for Boston. A couple of people shouted at him as he rode 
flown the street, but he didn’t pay any attention. And, going by 
Parson Clarke’s, he caught a glimpse of two men talking in the 
Parson’s front room. One was a tallish, handsomish man in 
pretty fine clothes and the other was shorter and untidy, with 
a kind of bulldog face. But they were strangers to him and he 
didn’t really notice them— just rode ahead. 

II 

But as soon as he got into Boston he started to feel queer— 
and it wasn’t only his tooth. He hadn’t been there in four years 
and he’d expected to find it changed, but it wasn’t that. It was 
a clear enough day and yet he kept feeling there was thunder 
in the air. There’d be knots of people, talking and arguing, on 
street corners, and then, when you got closer to them, they’d 
kind of melt away. Or, if they stayed, they’d look at you, out 
of the corners of their eyes. And there, in the Port of Boston, 
were the British warships, black and grim. He’d known they’d 
be there, of course, but it was different, seeing them. It made 
him feel queer to see their guns pointed at the town. He’d 
known there was trouble and dispute, in Boston, but the knowl- 
edge had passed over him like rain and hail. But now here he 
was in the middle of it— and it smelt like earthquake weather. 
He couldn’t make head or tail of it, but he wanted to be home. 

All the same, he’d come to get his tooth fixed, and, being 
New England, he was bound to do it. But first he stopped at a 
tavern for a bite and a sup, for it was long past his dinnertime. 
And there, it seemed to him, things got even more curious. 

“Nice weather we’re having, these days,” he said, in a 
friendly way, to the barkeep. 

“It’s bitter weather for Boston” said the barkeep, in an un- 
friendly voice, and a sort of low growl went up from the boys 
at the back of the room and every eye fixed on Lige. 

Well, that didn’t help the toothache any, but, being a soci- 
able person, Lige kept on. 
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“May be, for Boston’’ he said, “but out in the country we’d 
call it good planting weather!’ 

The barkeep stared at him hard. 

“I guess I was mistaken in you” he said. “It is good planting 
weather — for some kinds of trees!’ 

“And what kind of trees were you thinking of?” said a 
sharp-faced man at Lige’s left and squeezed his shoulder. 

“There’s trees aod trees, you know” said a red-faced man 
at Lige’s right, and gave him a dig in the ribs. 

“Well, now that you ask me—” said Lige, but he couldn’t 
even finish before the red-faced man dug him hard in the ribs 
again. 

“The liberty tree!” said the red-faced man. “And may it 
soon be watered in the blood of tyrants!” 

“The royal oak of England!” said the sharp-faced man. 
“And God save King George and loyalty!” 

Well, with that it seemed to Lige Butterwick as if the whole 
tavern kind of riz up at him. He was kicked and pummelcd 
and mauled and thrown into a corner and yanked out of it 
again, with the red-faced man and the sharp-faced man and all 
the rest of them dancing quadrilles over his prostrate form. 
Till, finally, he found himself out in the street with half his 
coat gone galley-west. 

“Well” said Lige to himself, “I always heard city folks were, 
crazy. But politics must be getting serious in these American 
colonies when they start fighting about trees!” 

Then he saw the sharp-faced man was beside him, trying to 
shake his hand. He noticed with some pleasure that the sharp- 
faced man had the beginnings of a beautiful black eye. 

“Nobly done, friend^ said the sharp-faced man, “and I’m 
glad to find another true-hearted loyalist in this pestilent, 
rebellious city!’ 

“Well, I don’t know as I quite agree with you about that,” 
said Lige. “But I came here to get my tooth fixed, nqt to talk 
politics. And as long as you’ve spoken so pleasant, I won- 
der if you could help me out. You see. I’m from Lexington 
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way— and I’m looking for a fellow named Paul Revere—” 

“Paul Revere!” said the sharp-faced man, as if the name hit 
him like a bullet. Then he began to smile again— not a pleasant 
smile. 

“Oh, it’s Paul Revere you want, my worthy and ingenuous 
friend from the country” he said. “Well, I’ll tell you how to 
find him. You go up to the first British soldier you see and 
ask the way. But you better give the password first!’ 

“Password?” said Lige Butterwick, scratching his ear. 

“Yes!’ said the sharp-faced man, and his smile got wdder. 
“You say to that British soldier, ‘Any lobsters for sale today?’ 
Then you ask about Revere!’ 

“But why do I talk about lobsters first?” said Lige Butter- 
wick, kind of stubborn. 

“Well, you see!’ said the sharp-faced man, “the British sol- 
diers wear red coals. So they like being asked about lobsters. 
Try it and see!’ And he went away, with his shoulders shaking. 

Well, that seemed queer to Lige Butterwick, but no queerer 
than the other things that had happened that day. All the 
same, he didn’t quite trust the sharp-faced man, so he took 
care not to come too close to the British patrol when he asked 
them about the lobsters. And it was lucky he did, for no sooner 
were the words out of his mouth than the British soldiers took 
after liim and chased him clear down to the wharves before he 
could get away. At that, he only managed it by hiding in an 
empty tar-barrel, and when he got out he was certainly a sight 
for sore eyes. 

“Well, I guess that couldn’t have been the right password!’ 
h.e said to himself, kind of grimly, as he tried to rub off some 
f>f the tar. “All the same, I don’t think soldiers ought to act like 
tliat when you ask them a civil question. But, city folks or sol- 
diers, they can’t make a fool out of me. I came here to get my 
tooth fixed and get it fixed I will, if I have to surprise the 
whole British Empire to do it!’ 

And just then he saw a sign on a shop at the end of the 
wharf. And, according to my great-aunt^ this was what was on 
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the sign. It said “Paul Revere, Silversmith” at the top, 
and then, under it, in smaller letters, “Large and small bells 
cast to order, engraving and printing done in job lots, artifi- 
cial teeth sculptured and copper boilers mended, all branches 
of goldsmith and silversmith work and revolutions put up to 
take out. Express Service, Tuesdays and Fridays, to Lexing- 
ton, Concord and Points West!’ 

“Well!’ said Lige Butterwick, “kind of a Jack-of-all-trades. 
Now maybe I can get my tooth fixed!’ And he marched up to 
the door. 

Ill 

Paul Revere was behind the counter when Lige came in, 
turning a silver bowl over and over in his hands. A man of 
forty-odd he was, with a quick, keen face and snapping eyes. 
He was wearing Boston clothes, but there was a French look 
about him— for his father was Apollos Rivoire from the island 
of Guernsey, and good French Huguenot stock. They’d 
changed the name to Revere when they crossed the water. 

It wasn’t such a big shop, but it had silver pieces in it that 
people have paid thousands for, since. And the silver pieces 
weren’t all. There were prints and engravings of the Port of 
Boston and caricatures of the British and all sorts of goldsmith 
work, more than you could put a name to. It was a crowded 
place, but shipshape. And Paul Revere moved about it, quick 
arid keen, with his eyes full of life and hot temper— the kind 
of man who knows what he wants to do and does it the next 
minute. 

There were quite a few customers there when Lige Butter- 
wick first came in— so he sort of scrooged back in a corner and 
waited his chance. For one thing, after the queer sign and the 
barber’s calling him a wizard, he wanted to be sure about this 
fellow. Revere, and see what kind of customers came to his 
shop. 

Well, there was a woman who wanted a christening mug for 
a baby and a man who wanted a print of the Boston Massacre. 
And then there was a fellow who passed Revere some sort of 
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message, under cover— Lige caught the whisper, “powder” 
and “Sons of Liberty^ though he couldn’t make out the rest. 
And, finally, there was a very fine silk-dressed lady who seemed 
to be giving Revere considerable trouble. Lige peeked at her 
round the corner of his chair, and, somehow or other, she re- 
minded him of a turkey-gobbler, especially the strut. 

She was complaining about some silver that Paul Revere 
had made for her— expensive silver it must have been. And 
“Oh, Master Revere, I’m so disappointed!” she was saying. 
“When I took the things from the box, I could just have 
cried!” 

Revere drew himself up a little at that, Lige noticed, but his 
voice was |oleasant. 

“It is I who am disappointed, madarr.” he said, with a little 
bow. “But what was the trouble? It must have been carelessly 
packed. Was it badly dented? I’ll speak to my boy!’ 

“Oh no, it wasn’t dented!’ said the turkey-gobbler lady. 
“But I wanted a really impressive silver service— something 
I can use when the Governor comes to dinner with us. I cer- 
tainly paid for the best. And what have you given me?” 

Lige waited to hear what Paul Revere would say. When he 
spoke, his voice was stiff. 

“I have given you the best work of which I am capable, 
madam!’ he said. “It was in my hands for six months— and I 
think they are skillful hands!’ 

“Oh!’ said the woman, and rustled her skirts. “I know you’re 
a competent artisan. Master Revere—” 

“Silversmith, if you please—” said Paul Revere, and the 
woman rustled again. 

“Well, I don’t care what you call it!’ she said, and then you 
could see her fine accent was put on like her fine clothes. “But 
I know I wanted a real service— something I could show my 
friends. And what have you given me? Oh, it’s silver, if you 
choose. But it’s just as plain and simple as a picket fence!” 

Revere looked at her for a moment and Lige Butterwick 
thought he’d explode. 
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“Simple?” he said. “And plain? You pay me high compli- 
ments, madam!” 

“Compliments indeed!” said the woman, and now she was 
getting furious. “I’m sending it back tomorrow! Why, there 
isn’t as much as a lion or a unicorn on the cream jug. And I 
told you I wanted the sugar bowl covered with silver grapes ! 
But you’ve given me something as bare as the hills of New 
England! And I won’t stand it, I tell you! I’ll send to England 
instead!’ 

Revere puffed his cheeks and blew, but his eyes were dan- 
gerous. 

“Send away, madam” he said. “We’re making new things 
in this country— new men— new silver— perhaps, who knows, 
a new nation. Plain, simple, bare as the hills and rocks of 
New England— graceful as the boughs of her elm trees— if 
my silver w’ere only like that indeed ! But that is what I wish 
to make it. And, as for you, madam”— he stepped toward her 
like a cat,— “with your lions and unicorns and grape leaves 
and your nonsense of bad ornament done by bad silversmiths— 
your imported bad taste and your imported British manners- 
puff!” And he blew at her, just the way you blow at a turkey- 
gobbler, till she fairly picked up her fine silk skirts and ran. 
Revere watched her out of the door and turned back, shaking 
his head. 

“William!” he called to the boy who helped him in the shop. 
“Put up the shutters— we’re closing for the day. And William 
—no word yet from Dr. Warren?” 

“Not yet, sir” said the boy, and started to put up the shut- 
ters. Then Lige Butterwick thought it vv as about time to make 
his presence known. 

So he coughed, and Paul Revere whirled and Lige Butter- 
wick felt those quick, keen eyes boring into his. He wasn’t ex- 
actly afraid of them, for he was stubborn himself, but he knew 
this was an unexpected kind of man. 

“Well, my friend!’ said Revere, impatiently, “and who in 
the world are you?” 
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“Well, Mr. Revere” said Lige Butterwick. “It is Mr. Revere, 
isn’t it? It’s kind of a long story. But, closing or not, you’ve 
got to listen to me. The barber told me so!’ 

“The barber!” said Revere, kind of dumbfounded. 

“Uh-huh” said Lige, and opened his mouth. “You see, it’s 
my tooth!’ 

“Tooth!” said Revere, and stared at him as if they were both 
crazy. “You’d better begin at the beginning. But wait a minute. 
You don’t talk like a Boston man. Where do you come from?” 

“Oh, around Lexington way!’ said Lige. “And, you see—” 

But t'ne mention of Lexington seemed to throw Revere into 
a regular excitement. He fairly shook Lige by the shoulders. 

“Lexington!” he said. “Were you there this morning?” 

“Of course I was!’ said Lige. “Thai’s where the barber I 
told you about—” 

“Never mind the barber!” said Revere. “Were Mr. Hancock 
and Mr. Adams still at Parson Clarke’s?” 

“Well, they might have been, for all I know!’ said Lige. “But 
I couldn’t say!’ 

^ “Great heaven ! ’’said Revere. “Is there a man in the American 
colonies who doesn’t know Mr. Hancock and Mr. Adams?” 

“There seems to be me,” said Lige. “But, speaking of stran- 
gers— there was two of them staying at the parsonage, when I 
rode past. One was a handsomish man and the other looked 
more like a bulldog—” 

“Hancock and Adams!” said Revere. “So they are still 
there!’ He took a turn or two up and down the room. “And the 
British ready to march!” he muttered to himself. “Did you see 
many soldiers as you came to my shop, Mr. Butterwick?” 

“See them?” said Lige. “They chased me into a tar-barrel. 
And there was a whole passel of them up by the Common 
with guns and flags. Looked as if they meant business!’ 

Revere took his hand and pumped it up and down. 

“Thank you, Mr. Butterwick!’ he said. “You’re a shrewd 
observer. And you have done me— and the colonies— an in- 
valuable service!’ 
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“Well, that’s nice to know” said Lige. “But, speaking about 
this tooth of mine—” 

Revere looked at him and laughed, while his eyes crinkled. 

“You’re a stubborn man, Mr. Butterwick” he said. “All the 
better, I like stubborn men. I wish we had more of them. Well, 
one good turn deserves another— you’ve helped me and I’ll do 
my best to help you. I’ve made artificial teeth— but drawing 
them is hardly my trade. All the same, I’ll do what I can for 
youl’ 

So Lige sat down in a chair and opened his mouth. 

“Whew!” said Revere, with his eyes dancing. His voice 
grew solemn, “Mr. Butterwick” he said, “it seems to be a com- 
pound, agglutinated infraction of the upper molar. I’m afraid 
I can’t do anything about it tonight!’ 

“But—” said Lige. 

“But here’s a draught— that will ease the pain for a while!’ 
said Revere, and poured some medicine into a cup. “Drink!” 
he said, and Lige drank. The draught was red and spicy, with 
a queer, sleepy taste, but pungent. It wasn’t like anything Lige 
had ever tasted before, but he noticed it eased the pain. 

“There!’ said Revere. “And now you go to a tavern and get 
a good night’s rest. Come back to see me in the morning— I’ll 
find a tooth-drawer for you, if I’m here. And— oh yes— you’d 
better have some liniment!’ 

He started to rummage in a big cupboard at the back of the 
shop. It was dark now, with the end of day and the shut- 
ters up, and whether it was the tooth, or the tiredness, or the 
draught Paul Revere had given him, Lige began to feel a little 
queer. There was a humming in his head and a lightness in his 
feet. He got up and stood looking over Paul Revere’s shoulder, 
and it seemed to him that things moved and scampered in that 
cupboard in a curious way, as Revere’s quick fingers took 
down this box and that. And the shop was full of shadows and 
murmurings. 

“It’s a queer kind of a shop you’ve got here, Mr. Revere!’ he 
said, glad to hear the sound of his own voice. 
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“Well, some people think so^ said Revere— and that time 
Lige was almost sure he saw something move in the cupboard. 
He coughed. “Say— what’s in that little bottle?” he said, to 
keep his mind steady. 

“That?” said Paul Revere, with a smile, and held the bottle 
up. “Oh, that’s a little chemical experiment of mine. I call it 
Essence of Boston. But there’s a good deal of East Wind in it!’ 

“Essence of Boston” said Lige, with his eyes bulging. “Well, 
they did say you was a wizard. It’s gen-u-wine magic, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Genuine magic, of course” said Revere, with a chuckle. 
“And here’s the box with your liniment. And here—” He took 
down two little boxes— a silver and a pewter one— and placed 
them on the counter. But Lige’s eyes went to the silver one— 
they were drawn to it, though he couldn’t have told you why. 

“Pick it up” said Paul Revere, and Lige did so and turned 
it in his hands. It was a handsome box. He could make out a 
growing tree and an eagle fighting a lion. “It’s mighty pretty 
work!’ he said. 

“It’s my own design!’ said Paul Revere. “See the stars around 
the edge— thirteen of them? You could make a very pretty de- 
sign with stars— for a new country, say— if you wanted to— I’ve 
sometimes thought of it!’ 

“But what’s in it?” said Lige. 

“What’s in it?” said Paul Revere, and his voice was light 
but steely. “Why, what’s in the air around us? Gunpowder and 
war and the making of a new nation. But the time isn’t quite 
ripe yet— not quite ripe!’ 

“You mean!’ said Lige, and he looked at the box very respect- 
ful, “that this-here revolution folks keep talking about—” 

“Yes!’ said Paul Revere, and he was about to go on. But just 
then his boy ran in, with a letter in his hand. 

“Master!” he said. “A message from Dr. Warren!” 


IV 

Well, with that Revere started moving, and, when he started 
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to move, he moved fast. He was calling for his riding hoots in 
one breath and telling Lige Butterwick to come back tomorrow 
in another— and, what with all the bustle and confusion, Lige 
Butterwick nearly went off without his liniment after all. But 
he grabbed up a box from the counter, just as Revere was prac- 
tically shoving him out of the door— and it wasn’t till he’d got 
to his tavern and gone to bed for the night that he found out 
he’d taken the wrong box. 

He found it out then because, when he went to bed, he 
couldn’t get to sleep. It wasn’t his tooth that bothered him— 
that had settled to a kind of dull ache and he could have slept 
through that. But his mind kept going over all the events of the 
day— the two folL he’d seen at Parson Clarke’s and being 
chased by the British and what Revere had said to the turkey- 
gobbler woman— till he couldn’t get any peace. He could feel 
something stirring in him, though he didn’t know what it was. 

“ ’Tain’t right to have soldiers chase a fellow down the 
street^ he said to himself. “And ’tain’t right to have people 
like that woman run down New England. No, it ain’t. Oh me— 
I better look for that liniment of Mr. Revere’s!’ 

So he got up from his bed and went over and found his 
coat. Then he reached his hand in the pocket and pulled out 
the silver box. 

Well, at first he was so flustrated that he didn’t know rightly 
what to do. For here, as well as he could remember it, was gun- 
powder and war and the meikings of a new nation— the revolu- 
tion itself, shut up in a silver box by Paul Revere. He mightn’t 
have believed there could be such things before he came to 
Boston. But now he did. 

The draught was still humming in his head, and his legs felt 
a mite wobbly. But, being human, he was curious. “Now, I 
wonder what is inside that box” he said. 

He shook the box and handled it, but that seemed to make it 
warmer, as if there was something alive inside it, so he stopped 
that mighty quick. Then he looked all over it for a keyhole, 
but there wasn’t any keyhole, and, if there had been, he 
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didn’t have a key. Then he put his ear to the box and listened 
hard. And it seemed to him that he heard, very tiny and far 
away, inside the box, the rolling lire of thousands of tiny 
muskets and the tiny, faraway cheers of many men. “Hold 
your lire!” he heard a voice say. “Don’t fire till you’re fired 
on — ^hut, if they want a war, let it begin here!” And then there 
was a rolling of drums and a squeal of fifes. It was small, still, 
and far away, but it made him shake all over, for he knew he 
was listening to something in the future — and something that 
he didn’t have a right to hear. He sat down on the edge of his 
bed, with the box in his hands. 

“Now, what am I going to do with this?” he said. “It’s too 
big a job for one man.” 

Well, he thought, kind of scared, of going down to the river 
and throwing the box in, but, when he thought of doing it, he 
knew he couldn’t. Then he thought of his farm near Lexington 
and the peaceful days. Once the revolution was out of the box, 
there’d be an end to that. But then he remembered what 
Revere had said when he was talking with the woman about 
the silver— the thing about building a new country and build- 
ing it clean and plain. 

“Why, I’m not a Britisher,” he thought. “I’m a New Eng- 
lander. And maybe there’s something beyond that— something 
j)eople like Hancock and Adams know about. And, if it has to 
come with a revolution— well, I guess it has to come. We can’t 
stay Britishers forever, here in this country.” 

He listened to the box again, and now there wasn’t any 
shooting in it— just a queer tune played on a fife. He didn’t 
know the name of the tune, hut it lifted his heart. 

He got up, sort of slow and heavy. “I guess I’ll have to take 
this hack to Paul Revere,” he said. 

Well, the first place he went was Dr. Warren’s, having heard 
Revere mention it, but he didn’t get much satisfaction there. It 
took quite a while to convince them that he wasn’t a spy, and,’ 
when he did, all they’d tell him was that Revere; had gone over 
the river to Charlestown. So he went down to the waterfront 
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to look for a boat. And the first person he met was a very 
angry woman. 

“No,” she said, “you don’t get any boats from me. There 
was a crazy man along here an hour ago and he wanted a 
boat, too, and my husband was crazy enough to take him. 
And then, do you know what he did?” 

“No, mam,” said Lige Butterwick. 

“He made my husband take my best petticoat to muffle the 
oars so they wouldn’t make a splash when they went past that 
Britisher ship,” she said, pointing out where the man-of-war 
Somerset lay at anchor. “My best petticoat, I tell you! And 
when my husband comes back he’ll get a piece of my mind!” 

“Was his name Revere?” said Lige Butterwick. “Was he a 
man of forty-odd, keen-looking and kind of Frenchy?” 

“I don’t know what his right name is,” said the woman, 
“but his name’s mud with me. My best petticoat tore into 
strips and swimming in that nasty river!” And that was all he 
could get out of her. 

All the same, he managed to get a boat at last — the story 
doesn’t say how — and row across the river. The tide was at 
young flood and the moonlight bright on the water, and he 
passed under the shadow of the Somerset, right where Revere 
had passed. When he got to the Charlestown side, he could see 
the lanterns in North Church, though he didn’t know what 
they signified. Then he told the folks at Charlestown he had 
news for Revere and they got him a horse and so he started to 
ride. And, all the while, the silver box was burning his pocket. 

Well, he lost his way more or less, as you well might in the 
darkness, and it was dawn when he came into Lexington by a 
side road. The dawn in that country’s pretty, with the dew still 
on the grass. But he wasn’t looking at the dawn. He was feel- 
ing the box burn his pocket and thinking hard. 

Then, all of a sudden, he reined up his tired horse. For 
there, on the side road, were two men carrying a trunk— and 
one of them was Paul Revere. 

They looked at each other and Lige began to grin. For 
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Revere was just as dirty and mud-splashed as he was — he’d 
warned Hancock and Adams all right, but' then, on his way 
to Concord, he’d got caught by the British and turned loose 
again. So he’d gone back to Lexington to see how things were 
there — and now he and the other fellow were saving a trunk 
of papers that Hancock had left behind, so they wouldn’t fall 
into the hands of the British. 

Lige swung off his horse. “Well, Mr. Revere,” he said, “you 
see, I’m on time for that little appointment about my tooth. 
And, by the way, I’ve got something for you.” He took the box 
from his pocket. And then he looked over toward Lexington 
Green and caught his breath. For, on the Green, there was a 
little line of Minute Men— neighbors of his, as he knew— and, 
in front of them, the British regulars. And, even as he looked, 
there was the sound of a gunshot, and, suddenly, smoke 
wrapped the front of the British line and he heard them shout 
as they ran forward. 

Lige Butterwick took the silver box and stamped on it with 
his heel. And with that the box broke open — and there was a 
dazzle in his eyes for a moment and a noise of men shouting 
—and then it was gone.” 

“Do you know what you’ve done?” said Revere. “You’ve let 
out the American Revolution!” 

“Well,” said Lige Butterwick, “I guess it was about time. 
And I guess I’d better be going home, now. I’ve got a gun on 
the wall there. And I’ll need it.” 

“But what about your tooth?” said Paul Revere. 

“Oh, a tooth’s a tooth,” said Lige Butterwick. “But a 
country’s a country. And, anyhow, it’s stopped aching.” 

All the same, they say Paul Revere made a silver tooth for 
him, after the war. But my great-aunt wasn’t quite sure of it, 
so I won’t vouch for that. 



FREEDOM’S 

A HARD-BOUGHT THING 


A long time ago, in times gone by, in slavery times, there 
was a man named Cue. I want you to think about him. I’ve 
got a reason. 

He got born like the cotton in the boll or the rabbit in the 
pea patch. There wasn’t any fine doings when he got born, but 
his mammy was glad to have him. Yes. He didn’t get born in 
the Big House, or the overseer’s house, or any place where the 
bearing was easy or the work light. No, Lord. He came out of 
his mammy in a field hand’s cabin one sharp winter, and 
about the first thing he remembered was his mammy’s face 
and the taste of a piece of bacon rind and the light and shine 
of the pitch-pine fire up the chimney. Well, now, he got born 
and there he was. 

His daddy worked in the fields and his mammy worked in 
the fields when she wasn’t bearing. They were slaves; they 
ehopped the eotton and hoed the corn. They heard the horn 
blow before the light came and the horn blow that meant the 
day’s work was done. His daddy was a strong man — strong in^ 
his back and his arms. The white folks called him Cuffee. His 
mammy was a good woman, yes, Lord. The white folks called 
her Sarah, and she was gentle with her hands and gentle with 
her voice. She had a voice like the river going by in the night, 
and at night when she wasn’t too tired she’d sing songs to 
little Cue. Some had foreign words in them — African words. 
She couldn’t remember what some of them meant, but they’d 
come to her down out of time. 

Now, how am I going to describe and explain about that 
time when that time’s gone? The white folks lived in the Big 
House and they had many to tend on them. Old Marster, he 
lived there like Pharaoh and Solomon, mightly splendid and 
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fine. He had his flocks and his herds, his butler and his baker; 
his fields ran from the river to the woods and back again. He’d 
ride around the fields each day on his big horse, Black Billy, 
just like thunder and lightning, and evenings he’d sit at his 
table and drink his wine. Man, that was a sight to see, with all 
the silver knives and the silver forks, the glass decanters, and 
the gentlemen and ladies from all over. It was a sight to see. 
When Cue was young, it seemed to him that Old Marster must 
own the whole world, right up to the edge of the sky. You 
can’t blame him for thinking that. 

There were things that changed on the plantation, but it 
didn’t change. There were bad times and good times. There 
Avas the time young Marse Edward got bit by the snake, and 
the time Big Rambo ran away and they caught him with the 
dogs and brought him back. There was a swivel-eyed overseer 
that beat folks too much, and then there was Mr. Wade, and he 
wasn’t so bad. There was hog-killing time and Christmas and 
springtime and summertime. Cue didn’t wonder about it or 
why things happened that way; he didn’t expect it to be dif- 
ferent. A bee in a hive don’t ask you how there come to be a 
hive in the beginning. Cue grew up strong; he grew up smart 
with his hands. They put him in the blacksmith shop to help 
Daddy Jake; he didn’t like it, at first, because Daddy Jake was 
mighty cross-tempered. Then he got to like the work ; he learned 
to forge iron and shape it; he learned to shoe a horse and tire 
a wagon wheel, and everything a blacksmith does. One time 
they let him shoe Black Billy, and he shod him light and tight 
and Old Marster praised him in front of Mr. Wade. He was 
strong; he was black as night; he was proud of his back and 
his arms. 

Now, he might have stayed that way— yes, he might. He 
lieard freedom talk, now and then, but he didn’t pay much 
mind to it. He wasn’t a talker or a preacher; he was Cue and he 
worked in the blacksmith shop. He didn’t want to be a field 
liand, but he didn’t want to be a house servant either. He’d 
rather be Cue than poor white trash or owned by poor white 
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trash. That’s the way he felt; I’m obliged to tell the truth about 
that way. 

Then there was a sickness came and his mammy and his 
daddy died of it. Old Miss got the doctor for them, but they 
died just the same. After that. Cue felt lonesome. 

He felt lonesome and troubled in his mind. He’d seen his 
daddy and his mammy put in the ground and new slaves come 
to take their cabin. He didn’t repine about that, because he 
knew things had to be that way. But when he went to bed at 
night, in the loft over the blacksmith shop, he’d keep thinking 
about his mammy and his daddy— how strong his daddy was 
and the songs that his mammy sang. They’d worked all their 
lives and had children, though he was the only one left, but 
the only place of their own they had was the place in the 
burying ground. And yet they’d been good and faithful serv- 
ants, because Old Marster said so, with his hat off, when he 
buried them. The Big House stayed, and the cotton and the 
corn, but Cue’s mammy and daddy were gone like last year’s 
crop. It made Cue wonder and trouble. 

He began to take notice of things he’d never noticed. When 
the horn blew in the morning for the hands to go to the fields, 
he’d wonder who started blowing that horn, in the first place. 
It wasn’t like thunder and lightning; somebody had started it. 
When he heard Old Marster say, when he was talking to a 
friend, “This damned epidemic! It’s cost me eight prime field 
hands and the best-trained butler in the state. I’d rather have 
lost the Flyaway colt than Old Isaac” Cue put that down in his 
mind and pondered it. Old Marster didn’t mean it mean, and 
he’d sat up with Old Isaac all night before he died. But Isaac 
and Cue and the Flyaway colt, they all belonged to Old Marster 
and he owned them, hide and hair. He owned them, like money 
in his pockets. Well, Cue had known that all his life, but 
because he was troubled now, it gave him a queer feeling. 

Well, now, he was shoeing a horse for young Marster 
Shepley one day, and he shod it light and tight. And when he 
was through, he made a stirrup for young Marster Shepley, 
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and young Marster Shepley mounted and threw him a silver 
bit, with a laughing word. That shouldn’t have bothered Cue, 
because gentlemen sometimes did that. And Old Marster 
wasn’t mean ; he didn’t object. But all night Cue kept feeling 
the print of young Marster Shepley’s heel in his hands. And 
)^et he liked young Marster Shepley. He couldn’t explain it 
at all. 

Finally, Cue decided he must be conjured. He didn’t know 
who had done it or why they’d done it. But he knew what he 
had to do. He had to go see Aunt Rachel. 

Aunt Rachel was an old, old woman, and she lived in a cabin 
by herself, with her granddaughter, Sukey. She’d seen Old 
Marster’s father and his father, and the tale went she’d seen 
(rcorge Washington with his hair all white, and General 
Lafayette in his gold-plated suit of clothes that the King of 
France gave him to fight in. Some folks said she was a conjure 
and some folks said she wasn’t, but everybody on the planta- 
tion treated her mighty respectful, because, if she put her eye 
on you, she mightn’t take it off. Well, his mammy had been 
friends with Aunt Rachel, so Cue went to see her. 

She was sitting alone in her cabin by the low light of a fire. 
There was a pot on the fire, and now and then you could hear 
it bubble and chunk, like a bullfrog chunking in the swamp, 
but that was the only sound. Cue made his obleegances to her 
and asked her about the misery in her back. Then he gave her 
a chicken he happened to bring along. It was a black rooster, 
and she seemed pleased to get it. She took it in her thin black 
hands and it fluttered and clucked a minute. So she' drew a 
chalk line from its beak along a board, and then it stayed still 
and frozen. Well, Cue had seen that trick done before. But it 
was different, seeing it done in Aunt Rachel’s cabin, with the 
big pot chunking on the fire. It made him feel uneasy and he 
jingled the bit in his pocket for company. 

After a while, the old woman spoke. “Well, Son Cue” said 
she, “that’s a fine young rooster you’ve brought me. What else 
did you bring me. Son Cue?” 
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“I brought you trouble,” said Cue, in a husky voice, be- 
cause that was all he could think of to say. 

She nodded her head as if she’d expected that. “They mostly 
brings me trouble,” she said. “They mostly brings trouble to 
Aunt Rachel. What kind of trouble. Son Cue? Man trouble or 
woman trouble?” 

“It’s my trouble,” said Cue, and he told her the best way he 
could. When he’d finished, the pot on the fire gave a bubble 
and a croak, and the old woman took a long spoon and stirred 
it. 

“Well, Son Cue, son of Cuffee, son of Shango,” she said, 
“you’ve got a big trouble, for sure.” 

“Is it going to kill me dead?” said Cue. 

“I can’t tell you right about that,” said Aunt Rachel. “I 
could give you lies and prescriptions. Maybe I would, to some 
folks. But your Cranddaddy Shango was a powerful man. It 
took three men to put the irons on him, and I saw the irons 
break his heart. I won’t lie to you. Son Cue. You’ve got a 
sickness.” 

“Is it a bad sickness?” said Cue. 

“It’s a sickness in your blood,” said Aunt Rachel. “It’s a 
sickness in your liver and your veins. Your daddy never had 
it that I knows of— he took after his mammy’s side. Rut his 
daddy was a Corromantee, and they is bold and free, and you 
takes after him. It’s the freedom sickness. Son Cue.” 

“The freedom sickness?” said Cue. 

“The freedom sickness,” said the old woman, and her little 
eyes glittered like sparks. “Some they break and some they 
tame down,” she said, “and some is neither to be tamed or 
broken. Don’t I know the signs and the sorrow— me, that 
come through the middle passage on the slavery ship and 
seen my folks scattered like sand? Ain’t I seen it coming, 
Lord — 0 Lord, ain’t I seen it coming?” 

“What’s coming?” said Cue. 

“A darkness in the sky and a cloud with a sword in it,” said 
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the old woman, stirring the pot, “because they hold our people 
and they hold our people!’ 

Cue began to tremble. “I don’t want to get whipped!’ he said. 
“I never been whipped— not hard!’ 

“They whipped your Granddaddy Shango till the blood ran 
twinkling down his back!’ said the old woman, “but some you 
can’t break or tame!’ 

“I don’t want to be chased by dogs!’ said Cue. “I don’t want 
to hear the dogs belling and the paterollers after me!’ 

The old woman stirred the pot. 

“Old Marster, he’s a good marster!’ said Cue. “I don’t want 
to do him no harm. I don’t want no trouble or projecting to 
get me into trouble!’ 

The old woman stirred the pot and stirred the pot. 

“0 God, I want to be free!’ said Cue. “I just ache and hone to 
he free. How I going to be free. Aunt Rachel?” 

“There’s a road that runs underground!’ said the old woman. 
“I never seen it, but I knows of it. There’s a railroad train that 
runs, sparking and snorting, underground through the earth. 
At least that’s what they tell me. But I wouldn’t know for sure!’ 
and she looked at Cue. 

Cue looked back at her bold enough, for he’d heard about 
the Underground Railroad himself— just mentions and whis- 
pers. But he knew there wasn’t any use asking the old woman 
what she wouldn’t tell. 

“How I going to find that road. Aunt Rachel?” he said. 

“You look at the rabbit in the brier and you see what he do!’ 
said the old woman. “You look at the owl in the woods and you 
see what he do. You look at the star in the sky and you see what 
she do. Then you come back and talk to me. Now I’m going to 
eat, because I’m hungry!’ 

That was all the words she’d say to him that night; but when 
Cue went back to his loft, her words kept boiling around in his 
mind. All night he could hear that train of railroad cars, 
snorting and sparking underground through the earths So, 
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next morning, he ran away. He didn’t run far or fast. How 
could he? He’d never been more than twenty miles from the 
plantation in his life ; he didn’t know the roads or the ways. 
He ran off before the horn, and Mr. Wade caught him before 
sundown. Now, wasn't he a stupid man, that Cue? 

When they brought him back, Mr. Wade let him off light, 
because he was a good boy and never run away before. All the 
same, he got ten, and ten laid over the ten. Yellow Joe, the head 
driver, laid them on. The first time the whip cut into him, it 
was just like a fire on Cue’s skin, and he didn’t see how he 
could stand it. Then he got to a place where he could. 

After it was over, Aunt Rachel cropc up to his loft and had 
her granddaughter, Sukey, put salve on his back. Sukey, sbe 
was sixteen, and golden-skinned and pretty as a peach on a 
peach tree. She worked in the Big House and he never expected 
her to do a thing like that. 

“I’m mighty obliged” he said, though he kept thinking it 
was Aunt Rachel got him into trouble and he didn’t feel as 
obliged as he might. 

“Is that all you’ve got to say to me. Son Cue?” said Aunt 
Rachel, looking down at him. “I told you to watch three 
things. Did you watch them?” 

“No’m” said Cue. “I run off in the woods just like I was a 
wild turkey. I won’t never do that no moie!’ 

“You’re right. Son Cue” said the old woman. “Freedom’s d'’ 
hard-bought thing. So, now you’ve been whipped, I reckon 
you’ll give it up!’ 

“I been whipped” said Cue, “but there’s a road running 
underground. You told me so. I been whipped, but I ain’t 
beaten!’ 

“Now you’re learning a thing to remember” said Aunt 
Rachel, and went away. But Sukey stayed behind for a while 
and cooked Cue’s supper. He never expected her to do a thing 
like that, but he liked it when she did. 

When his back got healed, they put him with the field gang 
for a while. But then there was blacksmith work that needed to 
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be done and they put him back in the blacksmith shop. And 
things went on for a long time just the way they had before. 
But there was a difference in Cue. It was like he’d lived up till 
now with his ears and his eyes sealed over. And now he began 
to open his eyes and his ears. 

He looked at the rabbit in the brier and he saw it could hide. 
He looked at the owl in the woods and he saw it went soft 
through the night. He looked at the star in the sky and he saw 
she pointed north. Then he began to figure. 

He couldn’t figure things fast, so he had to figure things 
slow. He figure the owl and the rabbit got wisdom the white 
folks don’t know about. But he figure the white folks got wis- 
dom he don’t know about. They got reading and writing wis- 
dom, and it seem mighty powerful. He ask Aunt Rachel if 
that’s so, and she say it’s so. 

That’s how come he learned to read and write. He ain’t sup- 
posed to. But Sukey, she learned some of that wisdom, along 
with the young misses, and she teach him out of a little book 
she tote from the Big House. The little book, it’s all about bats 
and rats and cats, and Cue figure whoever wrote it must be 
sort of touched in the head not to write about things folks 
would want to know, instead of all those trifling animals. But 
he put himself to it and he learn. It almost bust his head, but 
he learn. It’s a proud day for him when he write his name, 
“Cue” in the .dust with the end of a stick and Sukey tell him 
that’s right. 

Now he began to hear the first rumblings of that train run- 
ning underground— that train that’s the Underground Rail- 
road. Oh, children, remember the names of Levi Coffin and 
John Hansen! Remember the Quaker saints that hid the fugi- 
tive! Remember the names of all those that helped set our 
people free ! 

There’s a word dropped here and a word dropped there and 
a word that’s passed around. Nobody know where the word 
come from or where it goes, but it’s there. There’s many a word 
spoken in the quarters that the Big House never hears about. 
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There's a heap said in front of the fire that never flies up the 
chimney. There’s a name you tell to the grapevine that the 
grapevine don’t tell hack. 

There was a white man, one day, came by, selling maps and 
pictures. The quality folks, they looked at his maps and pic- 
tures and he talked with them mighty pleasant and respectful. 
But while Cue was tightening a bolt on his wagon, he dropped 
a word and a word. The word he said made that underground 
train come nearer. 

Cue meet that man one night, all alone, in the woods. He’s a 
quiet man with a thin face. He hold his life in his hands every 
day he walk about, but he don’t make nothing of that. Cue’s 
seen bold folks and bodacious folks, but it’s the first time he’s 
seen a man bold that way. It makes him proud to be a man. 
The man ask Cue questions and Cue give him answers. While 
he’s seeing that man. Cue don’t just think about himself any 
more. He think about all his people that’s in trouble. 

The man say something to him; he say, “No man own the 
earth. It’s too big for one man!’ He say, “No man own another 
man; that’s too big a thing too!’ Cue think about those words 
and ponder them. But when he gels back to his loft, the cour- 
age drains out of him and he sits on his straw tick, staring at 
the wall, Thai’s the time the darkness comes to him and the 
shadow falls on him. 

He aches and he hones for freedom, but he aches and he 
hones for Sukey too. And Long Ti’s cabin is empty, and it’s a 
good cabin. All he’s got to do is to go to Old Marster and take 
Sukey with him. Old Marster don’t approve to mix the field 
hand with the house servant, but Cue’s different; Cue’s a black- 
smith. He can see the way Sukey would look, coming back to 
her in the evening. He can see the way she’d be in the morning 
before the horn. He can see all that. It ain’t freedom, but it’s 
what he’s used to. And the other way’s long and hard and 
lonesome and strange. 

“0 Lord, why you put this burden on a man like me?” say 
Cue. Then he listen a long time for the Lord to tell him, and it 
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seem to him, at last, that he get an answer. The answer ain’t in 
any words, but it’s a feeling in his heart. 

So when the time come and the plan ripe and they get to the 
boat on the river and they see there’s one too many for the boat. 
Cue know the answer. He don’t have to hear the quiet white 
man say, “There’s one too many for the boatr He just pitch 
Sukey into k before he can think too hard. He don’t say a 
word or a groan. He know it’s that way and there’s bound to 
be a reason for it. He stand on the bank in the dark and see 
the boat pull away, like Israel’s children. Then he hear the 
shouts and the shot. He know what he’s bound to do then, and 
the reason for it. He know it’s the paterollers, and he show 
himself. When he get back to the plantation, he’s worn and 
tired. But the paterollers, they’ve chased him, instead of the 
boat. He creep by Aunt Rachel’s cabin and he see the fire at her 
window. So he scratch at the door and go in. And there she is, 
sitting by the fire, all hunched up and little. 

“You looks poorly. Son Cue^ she say, when he come in, 
though she don’t take her eye off the pot. 

“I’m poorly. Aunt Rachel” he say. “I’m sick and sorry and 
distressed!’ 

“What’s the mud on your jeans, Son Cue?” she say, and 
the pot, it bubble and croak. 

“That’s the mud of the swamp where I hid from the paterol- 
lers” he say. 

“What’s the hole in your leg. Son Cue?” she say, and the 
pot, it croak and bubble. 

“That’s the hole from the shot they shot at me!’ say Cue. 
“The blood most nearly dried, but it make me lame. But Is- 
rael’s children, they’s safe!’ 

“They’s across the river?” say the old woman. 

“They’s across the river!’ say Cue. “They ain’t room for no 
more in the boat. But Sukey, she’s across!’ 

“And what will you do now. Son Cue?” say the old woman. 
“For that was your chance and your time, and you give it up 
for another. And tomorrow morning, Mr. Wade, he’ll see that 
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hole in your leg and he’ll ask questions. It’s a heavy burden 
you’ve laid on yourself, Son Cue!’ 

“It’s a heavy burden,” say Cue, “and I wish I was shut of it. 
I never asked to take no such burden. But freedom’s a hard- 
bought thing!’ 

The old woman stand up sudden, and for once she look 
straight and tall. “Now bless the Lord!” she say. “Bless the 
Lord and praise him! I come with my mammy in the slavery 
ship— I come through the middle passage. There ain’t many 
that remember that, these days, or care about it. There ain’t 
many that remember the red flag that witched us on board or 
how we used to be free. Many thousands gone, and the thou- 
sands of many thousands that lived and died in slavery. But I 
remember. I remember them all. Then they took me into the 
Big House— me that was a Mandingo and a witch woman— and 
the way I live in the Big House, that’s between me and my 
Lord. If I done wrong, I done paid for it— I paid for it with 
weeping and sorrow. That’s before Old Miss’ time and I help 
raise up Old Miss. They sell my daughter to the South and my’ 
son to the West, but I raise up Old Miss and tend on her. I 
ain’t going to repine of that. I count the hairs on Old Miss’ 
head when she’s young, and she turn to me, weak and helpless. 
And for that there’ll be a kindness between me and the Big 
House— a kindness that folks will remember. But my children’s 
children shall be free!’ 

“You do this to me” say Cue, and he look at her, and he 
look dangerous. “You do this to me, old woman” he say, and 
his breath come harsh in his throat, and his hands twitch. 

“Yes” she say, and look him straight in the eyes. “I do to 
you what I never even do for my own. I do it for your Grand- 
daddy Shango, that never turn to me in the light of the fire. 
He turn to that soft Eboe woman, and I have to see it. He roar 
like a lion in the chains, and I have to see that. So, when you 
come, I try you and I test you, to see if you fit to follow after 
him. And because you fit to follow after him, I put freedom in 
your heart, Son Cue!’ 
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“I never going to be free” say Cue, and look at his hands. “I 
done broke all the rules. They bound to sell me now!’ 

“You’ll be sold and sold again!’ say the old woman. “You’ll 
know the chains and the whip. I can’t help that. You’ll suffer 
for your people and with your people. But while one man’s got 
freedom in his heart, his children bound to know the tale!’ 

She put the lid on the pot and it stop bubbling. 

“Now I come to the end of my road!’ she say, “but the tale 
don’t stop there. The tale go backward to Africa and it go for- 
ward, like clouds and fire. It go, laughing and grieving forever, 
through the earth and the air andthe waters— my people’s tale!’ 

Then she drop her hands in her lap and Cue creep out of the 
cabin. He know then he’s bound to be a witness, and it make 
h-rn feel cold and hot. He know then he’s bound to be a witness 
and tell that tale. 0 Lord, it’s hard to be a witness, and Cue 
know that. But it help him in the days to come. 

Now, when he get sold, that’s when Cue feel the iron in his 
heart. Before that, and all his life, he despise had servants and 
bad marsters. He live where the marster’s good ; he don’t take 
much mind of other places. He’s a slave, but he’s Cue, the 
blacksmith, and Old Marster and Old Miss, they tend to him. 
Now he know the iron in his heart and what it’s like to be a 
slave. 

He know that on the rice fields in the hot sun. He know that, 
working all day for a handful of corn. He know the bad mars- 
ters and the cruel overseers. He know the bite of the whip and 
the gall of the iron on the ankle. Yes, Lord, he know tribula- 
tion. He know his own tribulation and the tribulation of his 
people. But all the time, somehow, he keep freedom in his 
heart. Freedom mighty hard to root out when it’s in the heart. 

He don’t know the day or the year, and he forget, half the 
time, there ever was a gal named Sukey. All he don’t forget 
is the noise of the train in his ears, the train snorting and 
sparking underground. He think about it at nights till he 
dream it carry him away. Then he wske up with the horn. He 
feel ready to die then, but he don’t die. He live through the 
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whip and the chain; he live through the iron and the fire. 
And finally he get away. 

When he get away, he ain’t like the Cue he used to be— not 
even back at Old Marster’s place. He hide in the woods like a 
rabbit; he slip through the night like an owl. He go cold and 
hungry, but the star keep shining over him and he keep his 
eyes on the star. They set the dogs after him and he hear the 
dogs belling and yipping through the w'oods. 

He’s scared when he hear the dogs, but he ain’t scared like 
he used to be. He ain’t more scared than any man. He kill the 
big dog in the clearing— the big dog with the big voice— and he 
do it w ith his naked hands. He cross water three times after 
that to kill the scent, and he go on. 

He got nothing to help him— no, Lord- but he got a star. 
The star shine in the sky and the star shine— the star point 
north with its shining. You put that star in the sky, O Lord; 
you put it for the prisoned and the humble. You put it there— 
you ain’t never going to blink it out. 

He hungry and he eat green corn and cowpeas. He thirsty 
and he drink swamp water. One time he lie two days in the 
swamp, too puny to get up on his feet, and he know they hunt- 
ing around him. He think that’s the end of Cue. But after two 
days he lift his head and his hand. He kill a snake with a stone, 
and after he’s cut out the poison bag, he eat the snake to 
strengthen him, and go on. 

He don’t know what the day is w'hen he come to the wide, 
cold river. The river yellow and foaming, and Cue can’t swim. 
But he hide like a crawdad on the bank; he make himself a 
little raft with two logs. He know this time’s the last time and 
he’s obliged to drown. But he put out on the raft and it drift 
him to the freedom side. He mighty weak by then. 

He mighty weak, but he careful. He know tales of Billy 
Shea, the slave catcher; he remember those tales. He slide into 
the town by night, like a shadow, like a ghost. He beg broken 
victuals at a door; the woman give them to him, but she look 
at him suspicious. He make up a tale to tell her, but he don’t 
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tliink she believe the tale. In the gutter he find a newspaper; 
he pick it up and look at the notices. There’s a notice about a 
runaway man named Cue. He look at it and it make the heart 
beat in his breast. 

He patient; he mighty careful. He leave that town behind. 
He got the name of another town, Cincinnati, and a man’s 
name in that town. He don’t know where it is; he have to ask 
his way, but he do it mighty careful. One time he ask a yellow 
man directions; he don’t like the look on the yellow man’s 
face. He remember Aunt Rachel; he tell the yellow man he 
conj ure his liver out if the yellow man tell him wrong. Then 
the yellow man scared and tell him right. He don’t hurt the 
yellow man ; he don’t blame him for not wanting trouble. But 
he make the yellow man change pants with him, because his 
pants mighty ragged. 

He patient; he very careful. When he get to the place he 
been told about, he look all about that place. It’s a big house ; 
it don’t look right. He creep around to the back— he creep and 
he crawl. He look in a window; he see white folks eating their 
supper. They just look like any white folks. He expect them to 
look different. He feel mighty bad. All the same, he rap at the 
window the way he been told. They don’t nobody pay atten- 
tion and he just about to go away. Then the white man get up 
from the table and open the back door a crack. Cue breathe 
in the darkness. 

“God bless the stranger the Lord sends us,” say the white 
man in a low, clear voice, and Cue run to him and stumble, 
and the white man catch him. He look up and it’s a white 
man, but he ain’t like thunder and lightning. 

He take Cue and wash his wounds and bind them up. He 
feed him and hide him under the floor of the house. He ask 
him his name and where he’s from. Then he send him on. 0 
_Lord, remember thy tried servant, Asaph Brown ! Remember 
his name! 

They send him from there in a wagon, and he’s hidden in 
the straw at the bottom. They send him from the next place in 
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a closed cart with six others, anui they can’t say a word all 
night. One time a tollkeeper ask thi.,,^ that’s in the wagon, 
and the driver say, “Southern calic the tollkeeper 

laugh. Cue always recollect that. 

One time they get to big water-so b. |g look like the 
ocean. They cross that water in a boat; they . g^t to the other 
side. When they get to the other side, they sing . pray, and 
white folks look on, curious. But Cue don’t even happy • 
he just feel he want to sleep. 

He sleep like he never sleep before — not for days ana’^-.oqj.g 
When he wake up, he wonder; he hardly recollect where he is . 
He lying in the loft of a barn. Ain’t nobody around him. He 
get up and go out in the air. It’s a fine sunny day. 

He get up and go out. He say to himself, Vm free, but it don’t 
take hold yet. He say to himself, This is Canada and Vtn free, 
but it don’t take hold. Then he start to walk down the street. 

The first white man he meet on the street, he scrunch up in 
himself and start to run across the street. But the white man 
don’t pay him any mind. Then he know. 

He say to himself in his mind. Tin free. My name’s Cue- 
John H. Cue. I got a strong back and strong arms. I got free- 
dom in my heart. / got a first name and a last name and a 
middle name. I never had them all before. 

He say to himself. My name’s Cue— John H. Cue. I got a name 
and a tale to tell. I got a hammer to swing. I got a tale to tell 
my people. I got recollection. I call my first son ‘John Freedom 
Cue’. I call my first daughter ‘Come-Out-of-the-Lion’s-Moutli . 

Then he walk down the street, and he pass a blacksmith 
shop. The blacksmith, he’s an old man and he lift the hammer 
heavy. Cue look in that shop and smile. 

He pass on ; he go his way. And soon enough he see a girl 
like a peach tree— a girl named Sukey— walking free down 
the street. 
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O’HALLORAN’S LUCK 


They were strong men built the Big Road, in the early days 
of America, and it was the Irish did it. 

My grandfather, Tim O’Halloran, was a young man then, 
and wild. He could swing a pick all day and dance all night, if 
there was a fiddler handy ; and if there was a girl to be pleased 
he pleased her, for he had the tongue and the eye. Likewise, if 
there was a man to be stretched, he could stretch him with the 
one blow. 

I saw him later on in years when he was thin and white- 
headed, hut in his youth he was not so. A thin, white-headed 
man would have had little chance, and they driving the Road 
to the West. It was two-fisted men cleared the plains and 
bored through the mountains. They came in the thousands to 
do it from every county in Ireland; and now the names are 
not known. But it’s over their graves you pass, when you ride 
in the Pullmans. And Tim O’Halloran was one of them, six 
feet high and solid as the Rock of Cashel when he stripped 
to the skin. 

He needed to be all of that, for it was not easy labor. ’Twas a 
time of great booms and expansions in the railroad line, and 
they drove the tracks north and south, east and west, as if the 
devil was driving behind. For this they must have the boys 
with shovel and pick, and every immigrant ship from Ireland 
was crowded with bold young men. They left famine and Eng- 
land’s rule behind them— and it was the thought of many 
they’d pick up gold for the asking in the free States of Amer- 
ica, though it’s little gold that most of them ever saw. They 
found themselves up to their necks in the water of the canals, 
hisnd burnt black by the suns of the prairie — and that was a 
Ttnt surprise to them. They saw their sisters and their moth- 
the stra^de servants that had not been servants in Ireland, and 
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that wao a blrange change too. Eh, the death and the broken 
hopes it takes to make a country! But those with the heart and 
the tongue kept fhe tongue and the heart. 

Tim OTIallora i came from Clonmelly, and he was the fool 
of the family and ^lle one who listened to tales. His brother 
Ignatius went for a priest and his brother James for a sailor, 
but they knew he could not do tln)se things. lie was strong and 
biddable and he had the O’Halloran tongue; but there came a 
time of famine, when the younger mouths cried for bread and 
there was little room in the nest. lie was not entirely wishful to 
emigrate, and yet, when he thought of it, he was wishful. ’Tis 
often enough that way, Avith a younger son. Perhaps he was 
the more wishful because of Kilty Malone. 

’Tis a quiet [dace, Clonmelly, and she'd been the light of it 
to him. But now the Malones had gone to the States of Amer- 
ica — and it was well known that Kitty had a position there the 
like of which was not to be found in all Dublin Castle. They 
called her a hired girl, to be sure, but did not she eat from 
gold plates, like all the citizens of America? And when she 
stirred her tea, was not the spoon made of gold? Tim O’Hal- 
loran thought of this, and of the chances and adventures that 
a bold young man might find, and at last he went to the boat. 
There were many from Clonmelly on that boat, but he kept 
himself to himself and dreamed his own dreams. 

The more disillusion it Avas to him, when the boat landed 
him in Boston and he found Kitty Malone there, scrubbing4he 
stairs of an American house Avith a pail and brush by her side. 
But that did not matter, after the first, for her cheeks still had 
the rose in them and she looked at him in the same way. ’Tis 
true there Avas an Orangeman courting her— conductor he was 
on the horsecars, and Tim did not like that. But after Tim had 
seen her, he felt himself the equal of giants; and when the call 
came for strong men to work in the wilds of the West, he was 
one of the first to offer. They broke a sixpence between them 
before he left — it Avas an English sixpence, but that did not 
matter greatly to them. And Tim O’Halloran was going to 
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make his fortune, and Kitty Malone to wait for him, though 
her family liked the Orangeman best. 

Still and all, it was cruel work in the West, as such work 
must be, and Tim O’Halloran was young. He liked the strength 
and the wildness of it — he’d drink with the thirstiest and fight 
with the wildest — and that he knew how to do. It was all meat 
and drink to him — the bare tracks pushing ahead across the 
hare prairie and the fussy cough of the wood-burning loco* 
motives and the cold blind eyes of a murdered man, looking 
up at the prairie stars. And then there was the cholera and the 
malaria — and the strong man you’d worked on the grade be- 
side, all of a sudden gripping his belly with the fear of death 
on his face and his shovel falling to the ground. 

Next day he would not be there and they’d scratch a name 
from the pay roll. Tim O’Halloran saw it all. 

He saw it all and it changed his boyhood and hardened it. 
But, for all that, there were times when the black fit came upon 
him, as it does to the Irish, and he knew he was alone in a 
strange land. Well, that’s a hard hour to get through, and he 
was young. There were times when he’d have given all the 
gold of the Americas for a smell of Clonmelly air or a glimpse 
of Clonmelly sky. Then he’d drink or dance or fight or put 
a black word on the foreman, just to take the aching out of 
his mind. It did not help him with his work and it wasted his 
pay ; but it was stronger than he, and not even the thought of 
Kitty Malone could stop it. ’Tis like that, sometimes. 

Well, it happened one night he was coming back from the 
place where they sold the potheen, and perhaps he’d had a 
trifle more of it than was advisable. Yet he had not drunk it 
for that, but to keep the queer thoughts from his mind. And 
yet, the more that he drank, the queerer were the thoughts in 
his head. For he kept thinking of the Luck of the O’Hallorans 
and the tales his grandda had told about it in the old country 
— the tales about pookas and banshees and leprechauns with 
long white beards. 

“And that’s a queer thing to he thinking and myself at labor 
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with a shovel on the open prairies of America,” he said to 
himself. “Sure, creatures like that might live and thrive in the 
old country — and I’d be the last to deny it — but ’tis obvious 
they could not live here. The first sight of Western America 
would scare them into conniptions. And as for the Luck of the 
O’Hallorans, ’tis little good I’v'^e had of it, and me not even 
able to rise to foreman and marry Kitty Malone. They called 
me the fool of the family in Clonmelly, and I misdoubt but 
they were right. Tim O’Halloran, you’re a worthless man, for 
all your strong back and arms.” It was with such black, bitter 
thoughts as these that he went striding over the prairie. And 
it was just then that he heard the cry in the grass. 

’Twas a strange little piping cry, and only the half of it 
human. But Tim O’Halloran ran to it, for in truth he was 
spoiling for a fight. “Now this will be a beautiful young 
lady,” he said to himself as he ran, “and I will save her from 
robbers; and her father, the rich man, will ask me— but, 
wirra, ’tis not her I wish to marry, ’tis Kitty Malone. Well, 
he’ll set me up in business, out of friendship and gratitude, 
and then I will send for Kitty—” 

But by then he was out of breath, and by the lime he had 
reached the place where the cry came from he could see that 
it was not so. It was only a pair of young wolf cubs, and 
they chasing something small and helpless and playing with 
it as a cat plays with a mouse. Where the wolf cub is the old' 
wolves are not far, but Tim O’Halloran felt as bold as a lion. 
“Be off with you!” he cried and he threw a stick and a stone. 
They ran away into the night, and he could hear them howling 
— a lonesome sound. But he knew the camp was near, so he 
paid small attention to that but looked for the thing they’d 
been chasing. 

It scuttled in the grass but he could not see it. Then he 
stooped down and picked something up, and when he had it in 
his hand he stared at it unbelieving. For it was a tiny shoe, no 
bigger than a child’s. And more than that, it was not the kind 
of shoe that is made in America. Tim O’Halloran stared and 
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stared at it— and at the silver buckle upon it — and still he 
could not believe. 

“If I’d found this in the old country,” he said to himself, 
half aloud, “I’d have sworn that it was a leprechaun’s and 
looked for the pot of gold. But here, there’s no chance of 
that-” 

“I’ll trouble you for the shoe,” said a small voice close by 
his feet. 

Tim O’Halloran stared around him wildly. “By the piper 
that played before Moses!” he said. “Am I drunk beyond com- 
[•rehension? Or am I mad? For I thought that I heard a voice.” 

“So you did, silly man,” said the voice again, but irritated, 
“and I’ll trouble you for my shoe, for it’s cold in the dewy 
•grass.” 

“Honey,” said Tim O’Halloran, beginning to believe his 
ears, “honey dear, if you’ll but show yourself—” 

“I’ll do that and gladly,” said the voice ; and with that the 
grasses parted, and a little old man with a long white beard 
stepped out. He w’as perhaps the size of a well-grown child, as 
O’Halloran could see clearly by the moonlight on the prairie ; 
moreover, he w^as dressed in the clothes of antiquity, and hii 
carried cobbler’s tools in the belt at his side. 

“By faith and belief, but it is a leprechaun!” cried O’Hal- 
Joran, and Avith that he made a grab for the apparition. For 
you must know, in case you’ve been ill brought up, that a 
leprechaun is a sort of cobbler fairy and each one knoAvs the 
Avhereabouts of a pot of gold. Or it’s so they say in the old 
••ountry. For they say you can tell a leprechaun by his long 
Avhite beard and his cobbler’s tools; and once you haA^e the 
possession of him, he must tell you where his gold is hid. 

The little old *man skipped out of reach as nimbly as a 
cricket. “Is this Clonraelly courtesy?” he said with a shake in 
his voice, and Tim O’Halloran felt ashamed. 

“Sure, I didn’t mean to hurt your worship at all,” he said, 
“but if you’re what yoU seem to be, well, then, there’s the 
little matter of a pot of gold—” 
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“Pot of gold ! ” said the leprechaun, and his voice was hol- 
low and full of scorn. “And would I be here today if I had 
that same? Sure, it all went to pay my sea passage, as you 
might expeet.” 

“Well,” said Tim O’Halloran, scratching his head, for that 
sounded reasonable enough, “that may be so or again it may 
not be so. But — ” 

“Oh, ’tis bitter hard,” said the leprechaun, and his voice was 
weeping, “to come to the waste, wild prairies all alone, just for 
the love of Clonmelly folk — and then to be disbelieved by the 
first that speaks to me! If it had been an Ulsterman now, I 
might have expected it. But the O’Hallorans wear the green.” 

“So they do,” said Tim O’llalloran, “and it shall not be 
said of an O’Halloran that he denied succor to the friendless, 
ril not touch you.” 

“Do you swear it?” said the leprechaun. 

“I swear it,” said Tim O’Halloran, 

“Then I’ll just creep under your coat,” said the leprechaun, 
“for I’m near destroyed by the chills and damps of the prairie. 
Oh, this weary emigrating!” he said, with a sigh like a fur- 
nace. “ ’Tis not what it’s cracked up to be.” 

Tim O’Halloran took off his own coat and wrapped it around 
him. Then he could see him closer— and it could not be denied 
that the leprechaun was a pathetic sight. He’d a queer little 
boyish face, under the long w'hite beard, but his clothes were 
all torn and ragged and his cheeks looked hollow with hunger. 

“Cheer up!” said Tim O’Halloran and patted him on the 
back. “It’s a bad day that beats the Irish. But tell me first how 
you came here — for that still sticks in my throat.” 

“And would I be staying behind with half Clonmelly on the 
water?” said the leprechaun stoutly. “By the bones of Finn, 
what sort of a man do you think I am?” 

“That’s well,” said Tim O’Halloran. “And yet I never heard 
of the Good People emigrating before.” 

“True for you,” said the leprechaun. “The climate hcroi’s not 
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good for most of us and that’s a fact. There’s a boggart or so 
that came over with the English, but then the Puritan minis- 
ters got after them and they had to take to the woods. And I 
had a word or two, on my way West, with a banshee that lives 
by Lake Superior — a decent woman she was, hut you could 
see she’d come down in the world. For even the bits of chil- 
dren wouldn’t believe in her; and when she let out a screech, 
sure they thought it was a steamboat. I misdoubt she’s died 
since then — she was not in good health when I left her. 

“And as for the native sj)irits — well, you can say what you 
like, but they’re not V'cry comfortable people. 1 was captive to 
some of them a week and they treated me well enough, but 
■they whooped and danced too much for a quiet man, and I di<l 
not like the long, sharp knives on them. Oh, I’ve had the ad- 
ventures on my way here,” he said, “but they’re over now, 
praises be, for I’ve found a protector at last,” and he snuggled 
closer under O’Halloran’s coat. 

“Well,” said O’Halloran, somewhat taken aback, “I did not 
think this would be the way of it when I found O’Halloran’s 
Luck that I’d dreamed of so long. For, first I save your life 
from the wolves; and now. it seems, I must be protecting you 
further. But in the tales it’s always the other way round.” 

“And as for the native sjiirits — well, you can say what you 
experienced creature like myself nothing to you?” said the 
leprechaun fiercely. “Me that had my own castle at Clonmelly 
and saw O’Sheen in his ])ride? Then St. Patrick came — wirra, 
wirra!— and there was an end to it all. For some of us— the 
Old Folk of Ireland— he baptized, and some of us he chained 
with the demons of hell. But I was Lazy Brian, betwixt and 
between, and all I wanted was peace and a quiet life. So he 
changed me to what you see— me that had six tall harpers to 
harp me awake in the morning— and laid a doom upon me for 
being betwixt and between. I’m to serve Clonmelly folk and 
follow them wherever they go till I serve the servants of serv- 
ants in a land at the world’s end. And then, perhaps, I’ll be 
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given a Cliristiaxi soul and can follow my own inclinations.” 

“Serve the servants of servants?” said O’llalloran. “Well, 
that’s a hard riddle to read.” 

“It is that,” said the leprechaun, “for I never once met the 
servant of a servant in Clonmelly, all the time I’ve been look- 
ing. I doubt but that was in St. Patrick’s mind.” 

“If it’s criticizing the good saint you are, I’ll leave you here 
on the prairie,” said Tim O’Halloran. 

“I’m not criticizing him,” said the leprechaun with a sigh, 
“but I wish he’d been less hasty. Or more specific. And now, 
what do we do?” 

“Well,” said O’Halloran, and he sighed, too, “ ’tis a great 
responsibility, and one I never thought to shoulder. But since* 
you’ve asked for help, you must have it. Only there’s just this 
to be said. There’s little money in my pocket.” 

“Sure, ’tis not for your money I’ve come to you,” said the 
leprechaun joyously. “And I’ll stick closer than a brother.” 

“I’ve no doubt of that,” said O’Halloran with a wry laugh. 
“Well, clothes and food I can get for you— but if you stick 
with me, you must work as well. And perhaps the best way 
would be for you to be my young nephew, Rory, run away 
from home to work on the railroad.” 

“And how would I be your young nephew, Rory, and me 
with a long white beard?” 

“Well,” said Tim O’Halloran with a grin, “as it happens, 
I’ve got a razor in my pocket.” 

And with that you should have heard the leprechaun. He 
stamped and he swore and he pled — but it was no use at all. 
If he was to follow Tim O’Halloran, he must do it on Tim 
O’Halloran’s terms and no two ways about it. So O’Halloran 
shaved him at last, by the light of the moon, to the lepre- 
chaun’s great horror, and when he got him back to the con- 
struction camp and fitted him out in some old duds of his own 
—well, it wasn’t exactly a boy he looked, but it was more like 
a boy than anything else. Tim look him up to the foreman the 
next day and got him signed on for a water boy, and it was a 
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beautiful tale he told the foreman. As well, too, that he had the 
O’Halloran tongue to tell it with, for when the foreman first 
looked at young Rory you could see him gulp like a man that’s 
seen a ghost. 

“And now what do we do?” said the leprechaun to Tim 
when the interview was over. 

“Why, you work” said Tim with a great laugh, “and Sun- 
days you wash your shirt!’ 

“Thank you for nothing!’ said the lejjreehaun with an angry 
gleam in his eye. “It was not for that I came here from Clon- 
melly!’ 

“Oh, we’ve all come here for great fortune!’ said Tim, “but 
it's hard to find that srune. Would you rather be with the 
wolves?” 

“Oh, no!’ said the leprechaun. 

“Then drill, ye tarrier, drill!” said Tim O’Halloran and 
shouldered his shovt'l, while the leprechaun trailed behind. 

At the end of the day the leprechaun came to him. 

“I’ve never done mortal work before!’ he said, “and there’s 
no bone in my body that’s not a pain and an anguish to me!’ 

“You’ll feel belter after supper!’ said O’Halloran. “And the 
night’s made for sleep!’ 

“But where will I sleep?” said the leprechaun. 

“In the half of my blanket!’ said Tim, “for are you not 
young Rory, my nephew? ’’ 

It was not what he could have wished, but he saw he could 
do no otherwise. Once you start a tale, you must play up to 
the tale. 

But that was only the beginning, as Tim O’Halloran soon 
found out. For Tim O’Halloran had tasted many things before, 
but not responsibility, and now responsibility was like a bit in 
his mouth. It was not so bad the first week, while the lepre- 
chaun was still ailing. But when, what with the food and the 
exercise, he began to recover his strength, ’twas a wonder Tim 
O’Halloran’s hair did not turn gray overnight. He was not a 
bad creature, the leprechaun, but he had all the natural mis- 
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chief of a boy of twelve and, added to that, the craft and 
knowledge of generations. 

There was the three pipes and the pound of shag the lepre- 
chaun stole from McGinnis— and the dead frog he slipped in 
the foreman’s tea— and the bottle of potheen he got hold of one 
night when Tim had to hold his head in a bucket of water to 
sober him up. A fortunate thing it was that St. Patrick had left 
him no great powers, but at that he had enough to put the 
jumping rheumatism on Shaun Kelly for two days— and it 
wasn’t till Tim threatened to deny him the use of his razor 
entirely that he took off the spell. That brought Rory to terms, 
for by now he’d come to take a queer pleasure in playing the 
part of a boy and he did not wish to have it altered. 

Well, things went on like this for some time, and Tim O’Hal- 
loran’s savings grew; for whenever the drink was running he 
took no part in it, for fear of mislaying his wits when it came 
to deal with young Rory. And as it was with the drink, so was 
it with other things— till Tim O’Halloran began to be known 
as a steady man. And then, as it happened one morning, Tim 
O’Halloran woke up early. The leprechaun had finished his 
shaving and was sitting cross-legged, chuckling to himself 

“And what’s your source of amusement so early in the 
day?” said Tim sleepily. 

“Oh,” said the leprechaun, “I’m just thinking of the rare 
hard work we’ll have when the line’s ten miles farther on!’ 

“And why should it be harder there than it is here?” said 
Tim. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the leprechaun, “but those fools of sur- 
veyors have laid out the line where there’s hidden springs of 
water. And when we start digging, there’ll be the devil to pay!’ 

“Do you know that for a fact?” said Tim. 

“And why wouldn’t I know it?” said the leprechaun. “Me 
that can hear the waters run underground!’ 

“Then what should we do?” said Tim. 

“Shift the line half a mile to the west and you’d have a firm 
roadbed,” said the leprechaun. 
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Tim O’Halloran said no more at the time. But for all that, he 
managed to get to the assistant engineer in charge of construc- 
tion at the noon hour. He could not have done it before, but 
now he was known as a steady man. Nor did he tell where he 
got the information— he put it on having seen a similar thing 
in Cloninelly. 

Well, the engineer listened to him and had a test made— and 
sure enough, they struck the hidden spring. “That’s clever 
work, O’Halloranj’ said the engineer. “You’ve saved us time 
and money. And now how would you like to be foreman of a 
gang? 

“I’d like it well’’ said Tim O'Halloran. 

“Then )'ou boss Gang Five from this day forward’’ said the 
engineer. “And I’ll keep my eye on you. I like a man that uses 
his head!’ 

“Can my nephew come with me!’ said Tim, “for, ’troth, he’s 
my responsibility?” 

“He can!’ said the engineer, who had children of his own. 

So Tim got promoted and the leprechaun along with him. 
And the first day on the new work, young Rory stole the gold 
watch from the engineer’s pocket, because he liked the tick of 
it, and Tim had to threaten him with fire and sword before 
he’d put it back. 

Well, things went on like this for another while, till finally 
Tim woke up early on another morning and heard the lepre- 
chaun laughing. 

“And what are you laughing at?” he said. 

“Oh, the more I see of mortal Avork, the less reason there is 
to it!’ said the leprechaun. “For I’ve been watching the way 
they get the rails up to us on the line. And they do it thus and 
so. But if they did it so and thus, they could do it in half the 
lime with half the work!’ 

“Is that so indeed?” said Tim O’Halloran, and he made him 
explain it clearly. Then, after he'd swallowt^d his breakfast, he 
was off to his friend the engineer. 

“That’s a clever idea, O'Halloran!’ said the engineer. “We’ll 
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try it.” And a week after that, Tim O’Halloran found himself 
with a hundred men under him and more responsibility than 
he’d ever had in his life. But it seemed little to him beside the 
responsibility of the leprechaun, and now the engineer began 
to lend him books to study and he studied them at nights while 
the leprechaun snored in its blanket. 

A man could rise rapidly in those days— and it was then Tim 
O’Halloran got the start that was to carry him far. But he did 
not know he was getting it, for his heart was near broken at the 
time over Kitty Malone. She’d written him a letter or two when 
he first came West, but now there were no more of them and 
at last he got a word from her family telling him he should not 
be disturbing Kitty with letters from a laboring man. That was 
bitter for Tim O’Halloran, and he’d think about Kitty and the 
Orangeman in the watches of the night and groan. And then, 
one morning, he woke up after such a night and heard the lep- 
rechaun laughing. 

“And what are you laughing at now?” he said sourly. “For 
my heart’s near burst with its pain!’ 

“I’m laughing at a man that would let a cold letter keep him 
from his love, and him with pay in his pocket and the contract 
ending the first” said the leprechaun. 

Tim O’Halloran struck one hand in the palm of the other. 

“By the piper, but you’ve the right of it, you queer little 
creature!” he said. “ ’Tis back to Boston we go when this job’s 
over!’ 

It was laborer Tim O’Halloran that had come to the West, 
but it was Railroadman Tim O’Halloran that rode back East 
in the cars like a gentleman, with a free pass in his pocket and 
the promise of a job on the railroad that W'as fitting a married 
man. The leprechaun, I may say, gave some trouble in the 
cars, more particularly when he bit a fat woman that called 
him a dear little boy; but what with giving him peanuts all 
the way, Tim O’llalloran managed to keep him fairly quieted. 

When they got to Boston he fitted them both out in new 
clothes from top to toe. Then he gave the leprechaun some 
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money and told him to amuse himself for an hour or so while 
he went to see Kitty Malone. 

He walked into the Malones’ flat as bold as brass, and there 
sure enough, in the front room, were Kitty Malone and the 
Orangeman. He was trying to squeeze her hand, and she refus- 
ing, and it made Tim O’Halloran’s blood boil to see that. But 
when Kitty saw Tim O’Halloran she let out a scream. 

“Oh, Tim!” she said. “Tim! And they told me you were 
dead in the plains of the West!” 

“And a great pity that he was not!’ said the Orangeman, 
blowing out his chest with the brass buttons on it, “but a bad 
penny always turns up!’ 

“Bad penny is it, you brass-buttoned son of iniquity!’ said 
Tim O’Halloran. “1 have but the one question to put you. Will 
you stand or will you run?” 

“I’ll stand as we stood at Boyne Water!’ said the Orange- 
man, grinning ugly. “And whose backs did we see that day?” 

“Oh, is that the tune?” said Tim O’Halloran. “Well, I’ll give 
you a tune to match it. Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight?” 

With that he was through the Orangeman’s guard and 
stretched him at the one blow, to the great consternation of the 
Malones. The old woman started to screech and Pat Malone to 
talk of policemen, but Tim O’Halloran silenced the both of 
them. 

“Vi'ould you be giving your daughter to an Orangeman that 
works on the horsecars, when she might be marrying a future 
railroad president?” he said. And with that he pulled his sav- 
ings out of his pocket and the letter that promised the job for 
a married man. That quieted the Malones a little and, once 
they got a good look at Tim O’Halloran, they began to change 
their tune. So, after they’d got the Orangeman out of the 
house— and he did not go willing, but he went as a whipped 
man must— Tim O’Halloran recounted all of his adventures. 

The tale did not lose in the telling, though he did not speak 
of the leprechaun, for he thought that had better be left to a 
later day; and at the end Pat Malone was offering him a cigar. 
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“But I find none upon me” said he with a wink at Tim, “so Fll 
just run down to the corner!’ 

“And I’ll go with you!’ said Kitty’s mother, “for if Mr. 
O’Halloran stays to supper— and he’s welcome— there’s a bit of 
shopping to be done!’ 

So the old folks left Tim O’Halloran and his Kitty alone. 
But just as they were in the middle of their planning and con- 
triving for the future, there came a knock on the door. 

“What’s that?” said Kitty, but Tim O’Halloran knew well 
enough and his heart sank within him. He opened the door— 
and sure enough, it was the leprechaun. 

“Well, Uncle Tim!’ said the creature, grinning, “I’m here!’ 

Tim O’Halloran took a look at him as if he saw him for the 
first time. He w as dressed in new clothes, to be sure, but there 
was soot on his face and his collar had thumbmarks on it al- 
ready. But that w'asn’t what made the difference. New clothes 
or old, if you looked at him for the first^time, you could see he 
was an unchancy thing, and not like Christian souls. 

“Kitty!’ he said, “Kitty darlint, I had not told you. But this 
is my young nephew, Rory, that lives with me!’ 

Well, Kitty welcomed the boy with her prettiest manners, 
though Tim O’Halloran could see her giving him a side look 
now and then. All the same, she gave him a slice of cake, and 
he tore it apart with his fingers; but in the middle of it he 
pointed to Kitty Malone. 

“Have you made up your mind to marry my Uncle Tim?” 
he said. “Faith, you’d better, for he’s a grand catch!’ 

“Hold your tongue, young Rory!’ said Tim O’Halloran an- 
grily, and Kitty blushed red. But then she took the next words 
out of his mouth. 

“Let the gossoon be, Tim O’Halloran!’ she said bravely. 
“Why shouldn’t he speak his mind? Yes, Roryeen— it’s I that 
will he your aunt in the days to come — and a proud woman 
too!’ 

“Well, that’s good!’ said the leprechaun, cramming the last 
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of the cake in his mouth, “for I’m thinking you’ll make a good 
home for us, once you’re used to my ways!’ 

“Is that to be the way of it, Tim?” said Kitty Malone very 
quietly, but Tim O’Halloran looked at her and knew what was 
in her mind. And he had the greatest impulse in the world to 
deny the leprechaun and send him about his business. And yet, 
when he thought of it, he knew that he could not do it, not even 
if it meant the losing of Kitty Malone. 

“I’m afraid that must be the way of it, Kitty” he said with a 
groan. 

“Then I honor you for it” said Kitty, with her eyes like 
stars. She went up to the leprechaun and took his hard little 
hand. “Will you live with us, young Rory?” she said. “For 
we’d be glad to have you!’ 

“Thank you kindly, Kitty Malone— O’Halloran to be,” said 
the leprechaun. “And you’re lucky, Tim O’Halloran-plucky 
yourself and lucky in your wife. For if you had denied me 
then, your luck would have left you— and if she had denied 
me then, ’twould be but half luck for you both. But now the 
luck will stick to you the rest of your lives. And I’m wanting 
another piece of cake” said he. 

“Well, it’s a queer lad you are” said Kitty Malone, but she 
went for the cake. The leprechaun swung his legs and looked 
at Tim O’Halloran. “I wonder what keeps my hands off you’,’ 
said the latter with a groan. 

“Fie!” said the leprechaun, grinning, “and would you be 
lifting the hand to your one nephew? But tell me one thing, 
Tim O’Halloran, was this wife you’re to take ever in domestic 
service?” 

“And what if she was?” said Tim O’Halloran, firing up. 
“Who thinks the worse of her for that?” 

“Not I” said the leprechaun, “for I’ve learned about mortal 
labor since I came to this country— and it’s an honest thing. 
But tell me one thing more. Do you mean to serve this wife of 
yours and honor her through the days of your wedded life?” 
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“Such is my intention” said Tim, “though what business il 
is of-” 

“Never mind” said the leprechaun. “Your shoelace is un- 
done, bold man. Command me to tie it up!’ 

“Tie up my shoe, you black-hearted, villainous little anat- 
omy!” thundered Tim O’llalloran, and the leprechaun did so. 
Then he jumped to his feet and skipped about the room. 

“Free! Free!” he piped. “Free at last! For I’ve served the 
servants of servants and the doom has no power on me 
longer. Free, Tim O’Halloran! O’Halloran’s Luck is free!” 

Tim O’Halloran stared at him, dumb; and even as he 
stared, the creature seemed to change. He was small, to be 
sure, and boyish— but you could see the unchancy look leave 
him and the Christian soul come into his eyes. That was a 
queer thing to be seen, and a great one too. 

“Well” said Tim O’Halloran in a sober voice, “I’m glad 
for you, Rory. For now you’ll be going back to Clonmelly, 
no doubt— and faith, you’ve earned the right!’ 

The leprechaun shook his head. 

“Clonmelly’s a fine, quiet place” said he, “but this coun- 
try’s bolder. I misdoubt it’s something in the air— you will not 
have noticed it, but I've grown two inches and a half since first 
I met you, and I feel myself growing still. No, it’s off to the 
mines of the West I am, to follow my natural vocation— for 
they say there are mines out there you could mislay all Dublin 
Castle in— and wouldn’t I like to try! But speaking of that, 
Tim O’Halloran” he said, “I was not quite honest with you 
about the pot of gold. You’ll find your share behind the door 
when I’ve gone. And now good day and long life to you!” 

“But, man dear” said Tim O’Halloran, “ ’tis not good-by!” 
For it was then he realized the affection that was in him for 
the queer little creature. 

“No, ’tis not good-by” said the leprechaun. “When you 
christen your first son. I’ll be at his cradle, though you may 
not see me— and so with your sons’ sons and their sons, for 
O’Halloran’s luck’s just begun. But we’ll part for the present 
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now. For now Fra a Christian soul, I’ve work to do in the 
world!’ 

“Wait a minute!’ said Tim O’Halloran. “For you would not 
know, no doubt, and you such a new soul. And no doubt you’ll 
be seeing the priest— but a layman can do it in an emergency 
and I think this is one. I dare not have you leave me— and you 
not even baptized!’ 

And with that he made the sign of the cross and baptized 
the leprechaun. He named him Rory Patrick. 

“ ’Tis not done with all the formalities” he said at the end, 
“but I’ll defend the intention!’ 

“I’m grateful to you!’ said the leprechaun. “And if there 
was a debt to be paid, you’ve paid it back and more!’ 

And with that he was gone somehow, and Tim O’Halloran 
was alone in the room. He rubbed his eyes. But there was a lit- 
tle sack behind the door, where the leprechaun had left it— and 
Kitty was coming in with a slice of cake on a plate. 

“Well, Tim!’ she said, “and where’s that young nephew of 
yours?” 

So he took her into his arms and told her the whole story. 
And how much of it she believed, I do not know. But there’s 
one remarkable circumstance. Ever since then, there’s always 
been one Rory O’Halloran in the family, and that one luckier 
than the lave. And when Tim O’Halloran got to be a railroad 
president, why, didn’t he call his private car “The Lepre- 
chaun”? For that matter, they said, when he took his business 
trips there’d be a small boyish-looking fellow would be with 
him now and again. He’d turn up from nowhere, at some odd 
stop or other, and he’d be let in at once, while the great of the 
railroad world were kept waiting in the vestibule. And after a 
while, there’d be singing from inside the car, 
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THE LAST OF THE LEGIONS 

The governor wanted to have everything go off as quietly as 
possible, but he couldn’t keep the people from the windows or 
off the streets. After all, the legion had been at Deva ever since 
there was a town to speak of, and now we were going away. I 
don’t want to say anything against the Sixth or the Seqond— 
there are good men under all the eagles. But we’re not called 
the Valeria Victrix for nothing, and we’ve had the name some 
few centuries. It takes a legion with men in it to hold the 
northwest. 

I think, at first, they intended to keep the news secret, but 
how could you do that, in a town? There’s always someone 
who tells his girl in strict confidence, and then there are all the 
peddlers and astrologers and riffraff, and the sharp-faced boys 
with tips on the races or the games. I tell you, they knew about 
it as soon as the general or the governor— not to speak of the 
rumors before. As a matter of fact, there had been so many 
rumors that, when the orders came at last, it was rather a re- 
lief. You get tired of telling women that nothing will happen to 
them even if the legion does go, and being stopped five times 
in ten minutes whenever you go into town. 

All the same, I had to sit up half the night with one recruit 
of ours. He had a girl in the town he was mad about, and a 
crazy notion of deserting. I had to point out to the young im- 
becile that even if the legion goes, Rome stays, and describe 
the two men I’d happened to see flogged to death, before he 
changed his mind. The girl was a pretty little weak-mouthed 
thing— she was crying in the crowd when we marched by, and 
he bit his lips to keep steady. But I couldn’t have him deserting 
out of our cohort— we haven’t had a thing like that happen in 
twenty years. 

It was queer, their not making more noise. They tried to 
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cheer— governor’s orders— when we turned the camp over to 
the native auxiliaries in the morning, but it wasn’t much of a 
success. And yet, the auxiliaries looked well enough, for aux- 
iliaries. I wouldn’t give two cohorts of Egyptians for them 
myself, but they had their breastplates shined and kept a fairly 
straight front. I imagined they’d dirty up our quarters— aux- 
iliaries always do— and that wasn’t pleasant to think of. But 
the next legion that came to Deva— us or another— would put 
things straight again. And it couldn’t be long. 

Then we had our own march past— through the town— and, 
as I say, it was queer. I’m a child of the camp— I was brought 
up in the legion. The tale is that the first of us came with 
Caesar— I don’t put much stock in that— and of course we’ve 
married British ever since. Still, 1 know what I know, and I 
know what a crowd sounds like, on most occasions. There’s 
the mutter of a hostile one, and the shouts when they throw 
flowers, and the sharp, fierce cheering when they know you’re 
going out to fight for them. But this was different. There wasn’t 
any heart or pith in it— just a queer sort of sobbing wail that 
went with us all the way to the gates. Oh, here and there, people 
shouted, “Come back with their heads!” or “Bring us a Goth 
for a pet” the way they do, but not as if they believed what they 
were saying. Too many of them were silent, and that queer 
sort of sobbing wail went with us all the way. 

I march with the first cohort; it wasn’t so bad for me. 
Though here and there, I saw faces in the crowd— old Elfrida, 
who kept the wine shop, with the tears running down her fat 
cheeks, shouting like a good one, and Parmesius, the usurer, 
biting his nails and not saying anything at all. He might have 
given us a cheer ; he’d had enough of our money. But he stood 
there, looking scared. I expect he was thinking of his money 
bags and wondering if somebody would slip a knife in his ribs 
at night. We’d kept good order in the town. 

It took a long time, at the gates, for the governor had to 
make a speech— like all that old British stock, he tries to be 
more Roman than the Romans. Our general listened to him, 
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sitting his horse like a bear. He’s a new general, one of Stili- 
cho’s men, and a good one in spite of his hairiness and his 
Vandal accent. I don’t think he cared very much for the gov- 
ernor’s speech— it was the usual one. The glorious Twentieth, 
you know, and our gallant deeds, and how glad they’d be to 
have us back again. Well, we knew that without his telling— we 
could read it in the white faces along the walls. They were 
very still, but you could feel them, looking. The whole town^ 
must have been at the walls. Then the speech ended, and our 
general nodded his bear head and we marched. I don’t know^ 
how long they stayed at the walls — I couldn’t look back. 

But my recruit got away, after all, at the second halt, and 
that bothered me. He was a likely looking young fellow, 
though I’d always thought his neck was too long. Still, he was 
one of the children of the camp— you wouldn’t have picked 
him to desert. After that, half a dozen others tried it— those 
things are like a disease— but our general caught two and made^ 
an example, and that stopped the rest. I don’t care for torture, 
myself— it leaves a bad taste in your mouth— but there are 
times when you have to use a firm hand. They were talking too 
much about Deva and remembering too many things. Well, 
I could see, myself, that if we had to be inarched half across 
Britain to take ship at Anderida, that meant the Northmen 
were strong again. And I wouldn’t like to hold the northwest 
against Northmen and Scots with nothing but auxiliaries. But 
that was the empire’s business— it wasn’t mine. 

After it was over, I was having a cup of wine and chatting 
with Agathocles— he’s a small man, but clever with the legion 
accounts and very proud that his father was a Greek. He has 
special privileges, and that’s apt to get a man disliked, but I 
always got along well with him. If you’re senior centurion, 
you have your own rights, and he didn’t often try the nasty 
side of his tongue on me. 

‘‘Well, Death’s-Head’’ I said— we call him that because of 
his bony face— “were you present at the ceremonies?” 

“Oh, I was present” he said. He shivered a little. “I suppose 
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3^ou liked hearing them squeal^ he said, with his black eyes 
full of malice. 

“Can’t say that I did^ I said, “but it’ll keep the recruits in 
order!’ 

“For a while” he said, and laughed softly. But I wasn’t 
really thinking of the men who had been caught— I was think- 
ing of my own recruit who’d gotten away. I could see him, you 
know, quite plainly, with his long neck and his bright blue 
\orthern eyes— a tiny, running figure, hiding in ditches and 
.raveling by night. He’d started in full marching order, too, 
like an idiot. Pretty soon, he’d be throwing pieces of equip- 
ment away. And what would he do when he did get back to 
Deva— hide on one of the outlying farms? Our farmers were a 
^"ough lot— they’d turn him over to the governor, if they didn’t 
Icut his throat for the price of his armor. It’s a bad feeling, 
being hunted— I’ve had it myself. You begin to hear noises in 
*he bracken and feel the joints in your armor where an arrow 
could go through. He’d scream, too, if he were caught— scream 
like a hare. And all for a weak-faced girl and because he felt 
homesick! I couldn’t understand it. 

“Worried about your recruit?” said Agathocles, though I 
hadn’t said a word. 

“The young fool!” I said. “He should have known better!’ 

“Perhaps he was wiser than you think!’ said Agathocles. 
“Perhaps he’s a soothsayer and reads omens!’ 

“Soothsayer!” I said. “He’ll make a pretty-looking sooth- 
sayer if the governor catches him ! Though I suppose he has 
friends in the town!’ 

“Why, doubtless!’ said Agathocles. “And, after all, why 
should they w'aste a trained man? He might even change his 
name and join the auxiliaries. He might have a good story, 
you know!’ 

I thought, for a moment. Of course they’d be slack, now 
we’d left, but I couldn’t believe they’d be as slack as that. 

“I should hope not, I’m sure!’ I said, rather stiffly. “After 
all, the man’s a deserter!’ 
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sitting his horse like a bear. He’s a new general, one of Stili- 
cho’s men, and a good one in spite of his hairiness and his 
Vandal accent. I don’t think he cared very much for the gov- 
ernor’s speech— it was the usual one. The glorious Twentieth, 
you know, and our gallant deeds, and how glad they’d be to 
have us back again. Well, we knew that without his telling— we 
could read it in the white faces along the walls. They were 
very still, but you could feel them, looking. The whole towirj 
must have been at the walls. Then the speech ended, and oui' 
general nodded his bear head and we marched. I don’t know^ 
how long they stayed at the walls— I couldn’t look back. 

But my recruit got away, after all, at the second halt, and 
that bothered me. He was a likely looking young fellow, 
though I’d always thought his neck was too long. Still, he was 
one of the children of the camp— you wouldn’t have picked 
him to desert. After that, half a dozen others tried it— those 
things are like a disease- but our general caught two and made^ 
an example, and that stopped the rest. I don’t care for torture, 
myself— it leaves a bad taste in your mouth— but there are 
times when you have to use a firm hand. They were talking too 
much about Deva and remembering too many things. Well, 
I could see, myself, that if we had to be marched half across 
Britain to take ship at Anderida, that meant the Northmen 
were strong again. And I wouldn’t like to hold the northwest 
against Northmen and Scots with nothing but auxiliaries. But 
that was the empire’s business— it wasn’t mine. 

After it was over, I was having a cup of wine and chatting 
with Agathocles— he’s a small man, but clever with the legion 
accounts and very proud that his father was a Greek. He has 
special privileges, and that’s apt to get a man disliked, but I 
always got along well with him. If you’re senior centurion, 
you have your own rights, and he didn’t often try the nasty 
side of his tongue on me. 

“Well, Death’s-Head” I said— we call him that because of 
his bony face— “were you present at the ceremonies?” 

“Oh, I was present” he said. He shivered a little. “I suppose 
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)^ou liked hearing them squeal” he said, with his black eyes 
full of malice. 

“Can’t say that I did^ I said, “hut it’ll keep the recruits in 
order!’ 

“For a Avhile” he said, and laughed softly. But I wasn’t 
really thinking of the men who had been caught— I was think- 
ing of my own recruit who’d gotten away. I could see him, you 
know, quite plainly, with his long neck and his bright blue 
Northern eyes— a tiny, running figure, hiding in ditches and 
traveling by night. He’d started in full marching order, too, 
like an idiot. Pretty soon, he’d be throwing pieces of equip- 
ment away. And what would he do when he did get back to 
Deva— hide on one of the outlying farms? Our farmers were a 
^’’ough lot— they’d turn him over to the governor, if they didn’t 
'cut his throat for the price of his armor. It’s a bad feeling, 
being hunted— I’ve had it myself. You begin to hear noises in 
the bracken and feel the joints in your armor where an arrow 
could go through. He’d scream, too, if he were caught— scream 
like a hare. And all for a weak-faced girl and because he felt 
homesick! I couldn’t understand it. 

“Worried about your recruit?” said Agathocles, though I 
hadn’t said a word. 

“The young fool!” I said. “He should have known better!’ 

“Perhaps he was wiser than you think!’ said Agathocles. 
“Perhaps he’s a soothsayer and reads omens!’ 

“Soothsayer!” I said. “He’ll make a pretty -looking sooth- 
sayer if the governor catches him ! Though I suppose he has 
friends in the town!’ 

“Why, doubtless!’ said Agathocles. “And, after all, why 
should they waste a trained man? He might even change his 
name and join the auxiliaries. He might have a good story, 
you know!’ 

I thought, for a moment. Of course they’d be slack, now 
we’d left, but I couldn’t believe they’d be as slack as that. 

“I should hope not, I’m sure!’ I said, rather stiffly. “After 
all, the man’s a deserter!’ 
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“Old Faithful’’ said Agathocles, laughing softly. “Always 
Old Faithful. You like the boy, but you’d rather see him cut to. 
ribbons like our friends today. Now, I’m a Greek and a phil- 
osopher— I look for causes and effects!’ 

“All Greeks are eaters of wind” I said, not insultingly, you 
know, but just to show him where he stood. But he didn’t seem 
to h'^ar me. 

“Yes!’ he said, “I look for causes and effects. You think the 
man a deserter, I think him a soothsayer— that is the difference 
between us. Would a child of the camp have deserted the legion 
a century ago, or two centuries ago, Old Faithful?” 

“How can I tell what anyone would do a century ago?” I 
said, for it was a foolish question. 

“Exactly!’ he said. “And a century ago they would not have 
withdrawn the Twentieth- not from that border— not utdess 
Rome fell!’ He clapped me on the back with an odious familiar- 
ity. “Do not worry about your recruit. Old Faithful!’ he said. 
“Perhaps he will even go over to the other side, and, indeed, 
that might be wise of him!’ 

“Talk treason to your accounts, Greek!’ I growled, “and take 
your hand off my .shoulder. I am a Roman!’ 

He looked at me with sad eyes. 

“After three hundred years in Britain!’ he said. “And yet he 
says he is a Roman. Yes, it is a very strong law. And yet we had 
a law and states once, too, we Greeks. Be comforted, my Brit- 
ish Roman. I am not talking treason. After all, I, too, have 
spent my life with the eagles. But I look for causes and effects!’ 

He sighed in his wine cup and, in spite of his nonsense, I 
could not help but feel sorry for him. He was not a healthy man 
and his chest troubled him at night. 

“Forget them!’ I said, “and attend to your accounts. You’ll 
feel better when we’re really on the march!’ 

He sighed again. “Unfortunately, I am a philosopher!’ he* 
said. “It takes more than exercise to cure that. I can even hear 
a world cracking, when it is under my nose. But you are not a 
philosopher. Old Faithful— do not let it give you bad dreams!’ 
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I manage to get my sleep without dreams, as a rule, so I told 
him tlial and left him. But, all the same, some of his nonsense 
must have stuck in my head. For, all the way down to An- 
derida, 1 kept noticing little things. Usually, on a long march, 
once you get into the swing of it, you live in that swing. There’s 
the back of the neck of the man in front of you, and the 
weather, fine or wet, and the hairy general, riding his horse 
like a hear, and the dust kicked up by the column and the 
business of Ijillcts for the night. The town life drops away from 
you like a cloak you left behind in the pawnshop and, pretty 
soon, you’ve never led any other kind of life. You have to take 
care of your men and see that the cooks are up to their work 
knd tell from the look on a man’s face whether he’s the sort of 
fool who rubs his feet raw before he complains. And all that’s 
pleasant enough and so is the change in the country, and the 
villages you go through, likely never to see again, but there 
was good wine in one, and a landlord’s daughter in another, 
and ])erhaps you washed your feet in a third and joked with 
the old girl who came down by the stream and told you you 
were a fine-looking soldier. It’s all there, and nothing to re- 
member, but pleasant while it lasts. And, toward the end, 
there's the little tightness at the back of the mind that makes 
you know you’re coming near tire fighting. But, before that, 
you hardly think at all. 

This wasn’t any different and yet I kept looking at the 
country. I’d been south before, as far as Londinium, but not for 
years, and there’s no denying that it’s a pleasant land. A little 
soft, as the people are, but very green, very smiling, between 
the forests. You could see they took care of their fields; you 
could see it was a rich place, compared to the north. There 
were sheep in the pastures, whole flocks of them, fat and baa- 
ing, and the baths in the tovs ns we passed through got better 
all the way. And yet I kept looking for places where a cohort 
or two could make a stand without being cut oft’ completely— 
now, why should I do that? You can say it was my business, 
but Mid-Britain has been safe for years. You have only to look 
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at the villas— we’ve got nothing like them in the northwest. I 
couldn’t help wondering what a crew of wild Scots or long- 
haired Northmen would do to some of them. We’d have 
blocked up half those windows where I come from— once they 
start shooting fire arrows, big windows are a nuisance, even 
in a fortified town. 

And yet, in spite of the way Agathoclcs rode along like a 
death’s-head, it was reassuring too. For it showed you how 
solid the empire was, a big solid block of empire, green and 
smiling, with its magistrates and fine special ladies and thea- 
ters and country houses, all the way from Mid-Britain to 
Rome, and getting richer^ all the way. I didn’t feel jealous 
about it or particularly proud, but there it was, and it meant 
civilized things. That’s the difference between us and the bar- 
barians— you may not think of it often, but, when you see it, 
you know. I remember a young boy, oh, eight or nine. He’d 
been sent down from the big house on his fat pony with his 
tutor, to look at the soldiers, and there he sat, perfectly safe, 
while his pony cropped the grass and the old man had a hand 
in the pony’s mane. He was clean out of bowshot of the big 
house, and the hedges could have held a hundred men, but you 
could see he’d never been afraid in his life, or lived in disputed 
ground. Not even the old tutor was afraid— he must have been 
a slave, but he grinned at us like anything. Well, that shows 
you. I thought the worse of Agathocles, after that. 

And yet, there were other things— oh, normal enough. But, 
naturally, you can’t move a legion without people asking ques- 
tions, and civilians are like hens when they start to panic. 
Well, we knew there was trouble in Gaul— that was all we could 
say. Still, they’d follow you out of the town, and that would be 
unpleasant. But that didn’t impress me nearly as much as the 
one old man. 

We’d halted for half an hour and he came down from his 
fields, a countryman and a farmer. He had a speckled straw 
hat on, but it takes more than a dozen years’ farming to get the 
look out of a man’s back. 
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“The Twentieth’’ he said slowly, when he saw our badge of 
the boar, “the Valeria Viclrix, Welcome, comrade!” so I knew 
at once that he’d served. I gave him the regulation salute and 
a^iked him a question, and his eyes glowed. 

“Marcus Hoslus” he said. “Centurion of the Third Cohort 
of the Second, twenty years ago!’ He pulled his tunic aside to 
show me the seamed scar. 

“That was fighting the Welsh tribesmen!’ he said. “They 
were good fighters. After that, they gave me my land. But I 
still remember the taste of black beans in a helmet!’ and he 
laughed a high old man’s laugh. 

“Well!’ T said, “I wouldn’t regret them. You’ve got a nice 
little place here!’ Tor he had. 

He looked around at his fields. The vvoman had come to the 
door of the hut by then, with a half-grown girl beside her, and 
a couple of recruits were asking her for water. 

“Yes!’ he said, “it’s a nice little place and my sons are strong. 
There are two of them in the upper field. Are you halting for 
long. Centurion? I should like them to see the eagles before I 
die!’ 

“Not for long!’ I said. “As a jnatter of fact, we’re on our way 
to the seacoast. They seem to need us in Gaul!’ 

“Oh!’ he said, “they need you in Gaul. But you’ll be coming 
back!’ 

“As Caesar wills it!’ 1 said. “You know what orders are, 
Centurion!’ 

He looked at the eagles again. 

“Yes!’ he said. “I know what orders are. The Valeria Victrix, 
the bulwark of the northwest. And you are marching to the 
ships— Oh, do not look at me. Centurion— 1 have been a cen- 
turion too. It must be a very great war that calls the Valeria 
Victrix from Britain!’ 

“We have heard of such a war!’ I said, for he, too, had 
served with the eagles. 

He nodded his old head once or .twice. “Yes!’ he said, “a 
very great war. Even greater than the wars of Theodosius, for 
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he did not lake the Twentieth. Well, I can still use a sword!’ 

I wanted to tell him that he would not have to use one, for 
there was the hut and the fields and the half-grown girl. But, 
looking at him, the words stuck in my throat. He nodded again. 

“When the eagles go, Britain fallsj’ he said, very quietly. “If 
I were twenty years younger, I would go hack to the Second— 
that would be good fighting. Or, perhaps, to the Sixth, at 
Eboracum— they will not withdraw the Sixth till the last of all. 
As it is, I die here, with my sons!’ He straightened himself. 
“Hail, Centurion of the Valeria Victrix— and farewell!’ he said. 

“Hail, Marcus Hostus, Centurion!’ I said, and they raised 
the eagles. I know that he watched us out of sight; though, 
again, I could not look back. It is true that he was an old man, 
and old men dream, but I was as glad that Agathocles had not 
heard his words. 

For it seemed to me that Agathocles was always at my elbow 
and I grew very weary indeed of his company and his cough 
and what he called his philosophy. The march had done him 
no good— he was bonier than ever and his cheeks burned— but 
that did not stop his talkativeness. He was always pointing out 
to me little things I would hardly have noticed by myself— 
where a plowland had been left fallow or where a house or a 
barn still showed the scars of old burnings. By Hercules! As 
if a man couldn’t plant wheat for a year without the empire’s 
falling— but he’d point and nod his head. And then he’d keep 
talking— oh, about the states and the law they’d had in Greece, 
long before the city was founded. Well, I never argue with a 
man about the deeds of his ancestors— it only makes bad 
feeling. But I told him once, to shut him up, that I knew about 
Athens. A friend of mine had been stationed there once and 
said they had quite decent games for a provincial capital. His 
eyes flashed at that and he muttered something in his own 
tongue. 

“Yes!’ he said. “They have decent games there. And build- 
ings that make the sacred Forum at Rome— which I have seen, 
by the way, and which you have not seen— look like a child’s 
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playing with mud and rubble. That was when we had states 
and a law. Then we fought with each other, and it went— yes, 
even before the man from Macedon. And then you came and 
now, at last, it is your turn. Am I sorry or glad? I do not know. 
Sorry, I think, for the life is out of my people— they are clever 
and will always be clever, but the life is out of them. And I 
am not philosopher enough not to grieve when an end comes!’ 

“Oh, talk as you like, Agathocles!’ I said, for I was resolved 
he shouldn’t anger me again. “But you’d better not talk like 
that in front of the general!’ 

“Thank you. Old Faithful!’ he said, and coughed till he 
nearly fell from his mule. “But I do not talk like that to the 
general— only to persojis of rare intelligence, like yourself. 
The general does not like me very well, as it is, but I am still 
useful w'ith the accounts. Perhaps, when we get to Gaul— if we 
go to Gaul— he will have me flayed or impaled. I believe those 
are Vandal customs. Yes, that is very probable, I think, if my 
cough does not kill me before. But, meanwhile, I must observe 
—we Greeks are so curious!’ 

“Observe all you like!’ I said, “But the legion’s shaking 
down very nicely, it seems to me!’ 

“Yes, shaking down very nicely!’ he said. “Do you ever think 
of your deserter, who went back to Deva? No, I thought not. 
And yet he was the first effect of the cause I seek, and there 
have been others since!’ He chuckled quite cheerfully at that 
and w^ent along reciting Greek poetry to himself till the cough 
took him again. The poetry was all about the fall of a city 
called Troy— he translated some of it to me, and it sounded 
quite well, if you care for that sort of thing, though, as I 
pointed out to him, our own Vergil had covered the same 
subjects, as I understand it. 

We had turned toward the seacoast by then— we weren’t 
going through Londinium after all. That disappointed our re- 
cruits, but of course the general was right about it. We’d kept 
excellent discipline so far, but it’s a very different thing, 
letting the men loose in a capital. I was sorry not to see it 
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again myself. I told the men that when they complained. This 
was southern country we passed through, very soft and gentle;^ 
though, on the coasts, there is danger. But, where we halted 
for the night, there had been no danger for years— it was a 
wide pocket of peace. 

I remember the look of the big painted rooms of the villa, 
when I was summoned there. A very fine villa it was— it be- 
longed to a rich man. They’d had Roman names so long, 
they’d forgotten their own stock, though the master looked 
British enough when you looked him full in the face. They had 
winged cupids painted on the walls oHhe dining room— they 
were sharpening arrows and driving little cars with doves— 
very pretty and bright. It must have been imported work- 
no Briton could paint like that. And the courtyard had orange 
trees in it, growing in tubs— I know what an orange tree costs, 
for my cousin was a gardener. A swarm of servants, too, better 
trained than our northern ones and sneakingly insolent, as 
rich men’s servants are apt to be. But they were all honey to 
me, and sticky speeches— they knew better than to mock an 
ofiicer on duty. 

Well, I went into the room, and there was my general and 
the master of the house, both with wreaths around their 
heads in the old-fashioned way, and Agathocles making notes 
on his tablets in a corner and hiding his cough with his hand. 
My general had his wreath on crooked and he looked like a ‘ 
baited bear, though they must have had a good feed, and he 
liked wine. There were other people in the room— some sons 
and sons-in-law— all very well dressed, but a little shrill in 
their conversation, as that sort is apt to be, but the master of 
the house and my general were the ones I noticed. 

My general called me in and told them who I was, while I 
stood at attention and Agathocles coughed. Then he said: 
“This is my senior centurion.... And how many leagues does 
the legion cover in a day, Centurion?” 

I told him, though he knew well enough. 

“Good” he said, in his thick Vandal accent. “And how many 
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leagues would we cover in a day— let me see— accompanied by 
civilians, with litters and baggage?” 

I told him; though, of course, he knew. It was less, of 
course; it made a decided difference. A legion does not march 
like the wind— that is not its business— but civilians slow every- 
thing up. Especially when there are women. 

“As I thought” he said to the master of the villa, “As you 
see, it is quite impossible” and, in spite of his crooked wreath, 
his eyes were bleak and shrewd. Then arose a babble of talk 
and expostulation from the sons and the sons-in-law. I have 
heard such talk before— it is always the same. As I say, rich 
men are apt to think that all government, including the army, 
exists for their personal convenience. I stood at attention, 
waiting to be dismissed. 

The master of the villa waited till the others had had their 
say. He was a strong man with a beaky nose, much stronger 
than his sons. He waited till the babble had ceased, his eyes 
calm, regarding our general. Then he said, in the smooth, 
careless voice of such men: 

“The general forgets, perhaps, that I am a cousin of the 
legate. I merely ask protection for myself and my household. 
And we would be ready to move— well, within twenty-four 
hours. Yes, I can promise you, within twenty-four hours!’ 
There was such perfect assurance in his voice that I could 
have admired the man. 

“I am sorry not to oblige a cousin of the legate” said my 
general, with his bear’s eyes gleaming dully. “Unfortunately, 
I have my orders!’ 

“And yet” said the master of the villa, charmingly, “a cer- 
tain laxity— a certain interpretation, let us say..!’ 

He left his words in the air- you could see he had done this 
sort of thing before, and always successfully. You could see 
that, all his life, he had been accustomed to rules being broken 
for him because of his place and name. I have liked other 
generals better than this general— after all, the Vandals are 
different from us— but I liked the way he shook his head now. 
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“I have my orders” he said, and lay hunched like a hear on 
his couch. 

“Let us hope you will never regret your strict interpretation 
of them, General” the master of the villa said without rancor, 
and a cool wind blew through the room. I felt the cool wind 
on my own cheek, though I am a senior centurion and my 
appeal is to Caesar. The man was strong enough for that. 

“Let us hope not” said my general gruffly, and rose. “Your 
hospitality has been very enjoyable!’ I must say, for a Vandal, 
he made his manners well. On the way out, the master of the 
villa stopped me unobtrusively. 

“And what would it be worth. Centurion” he said in a low 
voice, “to carry a single man on your rolls who was not on 
your rolls before? A single man— I do not ask for more!’ 

“It would be worth my head!’ I said; for though my general 
did not seem to be looking at me, I knew that he was looking. 

The master of the villa nodded, and a curious, dazed look 
came over his strong face. “I thought so” he said, as if to him- 
self. “And, after all, what then? My nephew in Gaul writes 
me that Gaul is not safe; my bankers in Rome write me that 
Rome itself is not safe. Will you tell me what place is safe if 
Rome is not safe any more?” he said in a stronger voice, and 
caught at my arm. I did not know how to answer him, so I 
kept silent. He looked, suddenly, very much older than he had 
when I entered the room. 

“A king’s ransom out at loan and the interest of the interest!’ 
he muttered. “And yet, how is a man to be safe? And my 
cousin is the legate, too— I have first-hand information. They 
will not bring back the legions— blood does not flow back, once 
it is spilt. And yet, how can I leave my house here, with every- 
thing so uncertain?” 

It seemed a fine house to me, though not very defensible; 
but, even as he spoke, I could see the rain beating through the 
walls. I could see the walls fallen, and the naked people, the 
barbarians, huddled around a dim fire. I had not believed 
that possible before, but now I believed it. There was ruin in 
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the face of that man. I could feel Agathocles tugging at my 
elbow and I went away— out through the courtyard where the 
'orange trees stood in their tubs, and the bright fish played in 
the pool. 

When we were back in our billets, Agathocles spoke to me. 

“The general is pleased with you” he said. “He saw that 
they tried to bribe you, but you were not bribed. If you had 
been bribed, he would have had your head!’ 

“Do I care for that?” I said, a little wildly. “What matters 
one head or another? But if Rome falls, something ends!’ 

He nodded soberly, without coughing. “It is true!’ he said. 
“You had nothing but an arch, a road, an army and a law. And 
yet a man might walk from the east to the west because of it — 
yes, and speak the same tongue all the way. I do not admire 
'you, but you were a great people!’ 

“But tell me!’ I said, “why does it end?” 

He shook his head. “I do not know!’ he said. “Men build and 
they go on building. And then the dream is shaken— it is 
shaken to bits by the storm. Afterwards, there follow darkness 
and the howling peoples. I think that will be for a long time. I 
meant to be a historian, when I first joined the eagles. I meant 
to write of the later wars of Rome as Thucydides wrote of the 
Greek wars. But now my ink is dry and I have nothing to say!’ 

“But!’ I said, “it is there— it is solid— it will last” for I 
^thought of the country we had marched through, and the boy, 
unafraid, on his pony. 

“Oh!’ said Agathocles, “it takes time for the night to fall— 
that is what people forget. Yes, even the master of your villa 
may die in peace. But there are still the two spirits in man— 
the spirit of building and the spirit of destruction. And when 
the second drives the faster horse, then the night comes on!’ 

“You said you had a state and a law!’ I said. “Could you not 
have kept them?” 

“Why, we could” said Agathocles, “but we did not. We had 
Pericles, but we shamed him. And now you and I— both 
Romans”— and he laughed arid coughed— “we follow a hairy 
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general to an unknown battle. And, beyond that, there is 
nothing!’ 

, “They say it is Alaric, the Goth” I said. “They say he’ 
marches on Rome” for, till then, except in jest, we had not 
spoken of these wars. 

“Alaric, or another, what matters?” said Agathocles. “Who 
was that western chieftain— he called himself Niall of the 
Hundred Battles, did he not? And we put him down, in the 
end, but there were more behind him. Always more. It is time 
itself we fight, and no man wins against time. How long has 
the legion been in Britain, Centurion?” 

“Three hundred and fifty years and eight” I said, for that 
is something that even children know. 

“"Ves” said Agathocles, “the Valeria Victrix. And who re^ 
members the legions that were lost in Parthia and Germany? 
Who remembers their names?” 

But by then I had come back to myself and did not wish to 
talk to him. 

“All Greeks are eaters of wind” I said. “Caw like a crow, if 
you like; I do not listen!’ 

“It does not matter to rner he said, with a shrug, and a 
cough. “I tell you, I shall be flayed before the ending, unless 
my cough ends it. No sensible general would let me live, after 
the notes I have taken tonight. But have it your own way!’ 

I did not mean to let him see that he had shaken me, but he’ 
had. And when, six days later, we came to Anderida and the 
sea, I was shaken again. The ships should have been ready for 
us, but they were not, though our general raged like a bear, 
and we had to wait four days at Anderida. That was hard, for 
in four days you get to know the look of a town. They had felt 
the strength of the sea pirates; they were not like Mid-Britain. 
I thought of my man at the villa and how he might die in peace, 
even as Agathocles had said. But all the time, the moss would, 
be creeping on the stone and the rain beating at the door. Till," 
finally, the naked people gathered there, without knowledge— 
they would have forgotten the use of the furnace that kept the 
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house warm in winter and the baths that made men clean. And 
the fields of my veteran centurion of the Second, would go 
back to witch grass and cockleburs because they were too 
busy with killing to plant the wheat in the field. I even thought 
back to my deserter and saw him living, on one side or the 
other, but with memory of order and law and civilized things. 
Then that, too, would go, and his children would not remem- 
ber it, except as a tale. I wanted to ask Agathocles what a race 
should leave to its kind, but I did not, for I knew he would 
talk of Greece, and I am a Roman. 

Then we sailed, on a very clear day, with little wind, but 
enough to get us out of harbor. It came suddenly, as those 
things do, and we did not have time to think. I was very busy 
—it was only when we were ready to embark that I thought at 
all. I am a child of the camp and the legion is my hearth. But 
I knew, as we stood there, waiting, what we were leaving— 
the whole green, rainy, smoky, windy island, with its seas on 
either hand and its deep graves in the earth. We had been there 
three hundred and fifty and eight— we had been the Valeria 
Victrix. Now we followed a hairy general to an unknown 
battle, over the rim of the world, and we would win fights and 
lose them, but our time was over. 

I heard the speech for the last time— the British Latin. After 
that, it would only be the legion, wherever we went. Our gen- 
eral stood like a bear— he would take care of us as long as he 
could. Agathocles looked seasick already— his face was pinched 
and thin, and he coughed behind his hand. Before us lay the 
wide channel and the great darkness. And the Sixth still held 
Eboracum— I wished, for a moment, that I had been with the 
Sixth. 

“Get your packs on board, you sons!” I shouted to the men. 

As the crowd began to cheer, a little, I wanted to say to 
somebody, “Remember the Valeria Victrix! Remember our 
' name ! ” But I could not have said it to anyone, and there was- 
BO time for those things. 
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DOC MELLHORN 
AND THE PEARLY GATES 

Doc Mellhorn had never expected to go anywhere at all when 
he died. So, when he found himself on the road again, it sur- 
prised him. But perhaps I’d better explain a little about Doc 
Mellhorn first. He was seventy-odd when he left our town; but 
when he came, he was as young as Bates or Filsinger or any 
of the boys at the hospital. Only there wasn’t any hospital 
when he came. He came with a young man’s beard and a 
brand-new bag and a lot of newfangled ideas about medieine 
that we didn’t take to much. And he left, forty-odd years later, 
with a first-class county health record and a lot of people alive 
that wouldn’t have been alive if he hadn’t been there. Yes, a 
country doctor. And nobody ever called him a man in white or 
a death grappler that I know of, though they did think of giv- 
ing him a degree at Pewauket College once. But then the board 
met again and decided they needed a new gymnasium, so they 
gave the degree to J. Prentiss Parmalee instead. 

They say he was a thin young man when he first came, a 
thin young man with an Eastern accent who’d wanted to study 
in Vienna. But most of us remember him chunky and solid, 
with white hair and a little bald spot that always got burned 
bright red in the first hot weather. He had about four card 
tricks that he’d do for you, if you were a youngster — they were 
always the same ones— and now and then, if he felt like it, he’d 
take a silver half dollar out of the back of your neck. And that 
worked as well with the youngsters who were going to build 
rocket ships as it had with the youngsters who were going to 
be railway engineers. It always worked. I guess it was Doc 
Mellhorn more than the trick. 

But there wasn’t anything unusual about him, except maybe 
the card tricks. Or, anyway, he didn’t think so. He was just 
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a good doctor and he knew us inside out. I’ve heard people 
call him a pigheaded, obstinate old mule— that was in the fight 
about the water supply. And I’ve heard a weepy old lady call 
him a saint. I took the tale to him once, and he looked at me 
over his glasses and said, “Well, I’ve always respected a mule. 
Got ten times the sense of a— horse.” Then he took a silver half 
dollar out of my ear. 

Well, how do you describe a man like that? You don’t— you 
call him up at three in the morning. And when he sends in his 
bill, you think it’s a little steep. 

All the same, when it came to it, there were people who 
drove a hundred and fifty miles to the funeral. And the Masons 
came down from Bluff City, and the Poles came from across 
the tracks, with a wreath the size of a house, and you saw cars 
in town that you didn’t often see there. But it was after the 
funeral that the queer things began for Doc Mellhorn. 

The last thing he remembered, he’d been lying in bed, feel- 
ing pretty sick, on the whole, but glad for the rest. And now he 
was driving his Model T down a long straight road between 
rolling, misty prairies that seemed to go from nowhere to 
nowhere. 

It didn’t seem funny to him to be driving the Model T again. 
That was the car he’d learned on, and he kept to it till his 
family made him change. And it didn’t seem funny to him not 
to be sick any more. He hadn’t had much time to be sick in his 
life— the patients usually attended to that. He looked around 
for his bag, first thing, but it was there on the seat beside him. 
It was the old bag, not the presentation one they’d given him 
at the hospital, but that was all right too. It meant he was out 
on a call and, if he couldn’t quite recollect at the moment just 
where the call was, it was certain to come to him. He’d wak- 
ened up often enough in his buggy, in the old days, and found 
the horse was taking him home, without his doing much about 
it. A doctor gets used to things like that. 

All the same, when he’d 4riven and driven for some time 
without raising so much as a traffic light, just the same rolling 
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prairies on either hand, he began to get a little suspicious. He 
thought, for a while, of stopping the car and getting out, just 
to take a look around, but he’d always hated to lose time on a 
call. Then he noticed something else. He was driving without 
his glasses. And yet he hadn’t driven without his glasses in 
fifteen years. 

“H’m,” said Doc Mellhorn. “I’m crazy as a June bug. Or 
else— Well, it might be so, I suppose!’ 

But this time he did stop the car. He opened his bag and 
looked inside it, but everything seemed to be in order. He 
opened his wallet and looked at that, but there were his own 
initials, half rubbed away, and he recognized them. He took 
his pulse, but it felt perfectly steady. 

“H’mr said Doc Mellhorn. “Well!’ 

Then, just to prove that everything was perfectly normal, 
he took a silver half dollar out of the steering wheel of the car. 

“Never did it smoother!’ said Doc Mellhorn. “Well, all the 
same, if this is the new highway, it’s longer than I remem- 
ber it!’ 

But just then a motorcycle came roaring down the road and 
stopped with a flourish, the way motor cops do. 

“Any trouble?” said the motor cop. Doc Mellhorn couldn’t 
see -his face for his goggles, but the goggles looked normal. 

“I am a physician!’ said Doc Mellhorn, as he’d said a thou- 
sand times before to all sorts of people, “on my way to an 
urgent case!’ He passed his hand across his forehead. “Is this 
the right road?” he said. 

“Straight ahead to the traffic light!’ said the cop. “They’re 
expecting you. Doctor Mellhorn. Shall I give you an escort?” 

“No; thanks all the same,” said Doc Mellhorn, and the 
motor cop roared away. The Model T ground as Doc Mellhorn 
gassed her. “Well, they’ve^ got a new breed of traffic cop!’ said 
Doc Mellhorn, “or else—” 

But when he got to the light, it was just like any light at a 
crossroads. He waited till it changed and the officer waved 
him on. There seemed to be a good deal of traffic going the 
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other way, but he didn’t get* a chance to notice it much, be- 
cause Lizzie bucked a little, as she usually did when you kept 
her waiting. Still, the sight of traffic relieved him, though he 
hadn’t passed anybody on his own road yet. 

Pretty soon he noticed the look of the country had changed. 
It was parkway now and very nicely landscaped. There was 
dogwood in bloom on the little hills, white and pink against 
the green; though, as Doc Mellhorn remembered it, it had 
been August when he left his house. And every now and then 
there’d be a nice little white-painted sign that said TO THE 
GATES. 

“H’m” said Doc Mellhorn. “New State Parkway, I guess. 
Well, they’ve fixed it up pretty. But I wonder where they got 
the dogwood. Haven’t seen it bloom like that since I was East!’ 

Then he drove along in a sort of dream for a while, for the 
dogwood reminded him of the days when he was a young man 
in an Eastern college. He remembered the look of that college 
and the girls who’d come to dances, the girls who wore white 
gloves and had rolls of hair. They were pretty girls, too, and 
he wondered what had become of them. “Had babies, I guess’’ 
thought Doc Mellhorn. “Or some of them, anyway!’ But he 
liked to think of them as the way they had been when they 
were just pretty, and excited at being at a dance. 

He remembered other things too— the hacked desks in the 
lecture rooms, and the trees on the campus, and the first pipe 
he’d ever broken in, and a fellow called Paisley Grew that he 
hadn’t thought of in years— a rawboned fellow with a gift for 
tall stories and playing the Jew’s-harp. 

“Ought to have looked up Paisley!’ he said. “Yes, I ought. 
Didn’t amount to a hill of beans, I guess, but I always liked 
him. I wonder if he still plays the jew’s-harp. Pshaw, I know 
he’s been dead twenty years!’ 

He was passing other cars now and other cars were passing 
bim, but he didn’t pay much attention, except when he hap- 
pened to notice a license you didn’t often see in the state, like 
Rhode Island or Mississippi. He was too full of his own 
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thoughts. There were foot passengers, too, plenty of them— 
and once he passed a man driving a load of hay. He wondered 
what the man would do with the hay when he got to the Gates. 
But probably there were arrangements for that. 

“Not that I believe a word of it” he said, “but it’ll surprise 
Father Kelly. Or maybe it won’t. I used to have some hand- 
some arguments with that man, but I always knew I could 
count on him, in spite of me being a heretic!’ 

Then he saw the Wall and the Gates, right across the valley. 
He saw them, and they reached to the top of the sky. He 
rubbed his eyes for a while, but they kept on being there. 

“Quite a sight” said Doc Mellhorn. 

No one told him just where to go or how to act, but it 
seemed to him that he knew. If he’d thought about it, he’d 
have said that you waited in line, but there wasn’t any waiting 
in line. He just went where he was expected to go and the re- 
ception clerk knew his name right away. 

“Yes, Doctor Mellhorn” he said. “And now, what would 
you like to do first?” 

“I think I’d like to sit down” said Doc Mellhorn. So he sat, 
and it was a comfortable chair. He even bounced the springs 
of it once or twice, till he caught the reception clerk’s eye on 
him. 

“Is there anything I can get you?” said the reception clerk. 
He was young and brisk and neat as a pin, and you could see 
he aimed to give service and studied about it. Doc Mellhorn 
thought,' “He’s the kind that wipes off your windshield no 
matter how clean it is!’ 

“No” said Doc Mellhorn. “You see, I don’t believe this. I 
don’t believe any of it. I’m sorry if that sounds cranky, but 
I don’t!’ 

“That’s quite all right, sir!’ said the reception clerk. “It 
"’‘'ften takes a while!’ And he smiled as if Doc Mellhorn had 
done him a favor. 

“Young man, I’m a physician!’ said Doc Mellhorn, “and do 
do you mean to tell me—” 
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Then he stopped, for he suddenly saw there was no use 
arguing. He was either there or he wasn’t. And it felt as if he 
were there. 

“Well” said Doc Mellhorn, with a sigh, “how do I begin?” 

“That’s entirely at your own volition, sir,” said the recep- 
tion clerk briskly. “Any meetings with relatives, of course. Or 
if you would prefer to get yourself settled first. Or take a tour, 
alone or conducted. Perhaps these will offer suggestions” and 
he started to hand over a handful of leaflets. But Doc Mellhorn 
put them aside. 

“Wait a minute” he said. “I want to think. Well, naturally, 
there’s Mother and Dad. But I couldn’t see them just yet. I 
wouldn’t believe it. And Grandma— well, now, if I saw Grand- 
^ma— and me older than she is— was— used to be— well, I don’t 
know what it would do to me. You’ve got to let me get my 
breath. Well, of course, there’s Uncle Frank— he’d be easier!’ 
He paused. “Is he here?” he said. 

The reception clerk looked in a file. “I am happy to say that 
Mr. Francis V. Mellhorn arrived July 12, 1907” he said. He 
smiled winningly. 

“Well!” said Doc Mellhorn. “Uncle Frank! Well, I’ll be- 
well! But it must have been a great consolation to Mother. We 
heard- well, never mind what we heard— I guess it wasn’t so. 
...No, don’t reach for that phone just yet, or whatever it is. 
I’m still thinking!’ 

“We sometimes find” said the reception clerk eagerly, “that 
a person not a relative may be the best introduction. Even a 
stranger sometimes— a distinguished stranger connected with 
one’s own profession—” 

“Well, now, that’s an idea” said Doc Mellhorn heartily, try- 
ing to keep his mind off how much he disliked the reception 
clerk. He couldn’t just say why he disliked him, but he knew 
he did. 

It reminded him of the time he’d had to have his gall 
bladder out in the city hospital and the young, brisk interns 
had come to see him and called him “Doctor” every other word. 
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“Tfes, that’s an idea” he said. He reflected. “Well, of course, 
I’d like to see Koch” he said. “And Semmelweiss. Not to 
speak of Walter Reed. But, shucks, they’d be busy men. But 
there is one fellow— only he lived pretty far back—” 

“Hippocrates, please” said the reception clerk into the tele- 
phone or whatever it was. for horse—” 

“No!” said Doc Mellhorn quite violently. “Excuse me, but 
you just wait a minute. I mean if you can wait. I mean, if 
Hippocrates wants to come, I’ve no objection. But I never took 
much of a fancy to him, in spite of his oath. It’s Aesculapius 
I’m thinking about. George W. Oh, glory!” he said. “But he 
won’t talk English. I forgot!’ 

“I shall be happy to act as interpreter” said the reception 
clerk, smiling brilliantly. 

“I haven’t a doubt” said Doc Mellhorn. “But just wait a 
shake!’ In a minute, by the way the clerk was acting, he was 
going to be talking to Aesculapius. “And what in time am I 
going to say to the man?” he thought. “It’s too much!’ He 
gazed wildly around the neat reception room- distempered, as 
he noticed, in a warm shade of golden tan. Then his eyes fell 
on the worn black bag at his feet and a sudden warm wave of 
relief flooded over him. 

“Wait a minute” he said, and his voice gathered force and 
authority. “Where’s my patient?” 

“Patient?” said the reception clerk, looking puzzled for the 
first time. 

“Patient” said Doc Mellhorn. “P for phlebitis!’ He tapped 
his bag. 

“I’m afraid you don’t quite understand, sir” said the recep- 
tion clerk. 

“I understand this!’ said Doc Mellhorn. “I was called here. 
And if I wasn’t called professionally, why have I got my 
bag?” 

“But, my dear Doctor Mellhorn—” said the reception clerk. 

“I’m not your dear doctor!’ said Doc Mellhorn. “I was 
called here, I tell you. I’m sorry not to give you the patient’s 
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name, but the call must have come in my absence and the girl 
doesn’t spell very well. But in any well-regulated hospital—” 

“But I tell you” said the reception clerk, and his hair 
wasn’t slick any more, “nobody’s ill here. Nobody can be ill. 
If they could, it wouldn’t be He—” 

“Humph” said Doc Mellhorn. He thought it over, and felt 
worse. “Then what does a fellow like Koch do?” he said. “Or 
Pasteur?” He raised a hand. “Oh, don’t tell me” he said. “I 
can see they’d be busy. Yes, I guess it’d be all right for a re- 
search man. But I never was... Oh, well, shucks. I’ve pub- 
lished a few papers. And there’s that clamp of mine— always 
meant to do something about it. But they’ve got better ones 
now. Mean to say there isn’t so much as a case of mumps in 
the whole place?” 

“I assure you” said the reception clerk, in a weary voice. 
“And now, once you see Doctor Aesculapius—” 

“Funny” said Doc Mellhorn. “Lord knows there’s plenty of 
times you’d be glad to be quit of the whole thing. And don’t 
talk to me about the healer’s art or grateful patients. Well, I’ve 
known a few... a few. But I’ve known others. All the same, it’s 
different, being told there isn’t any need for what you can do!’ 

for Ararat!’ said the reception clerk into his instrument. 
“Ffor Eden!’ 

“Should think you’d have a dial!’ said Doc Mellhorn des- 
perately. “We’ve got ’em down below!’ He thought hard and 
frantically. “Wait a shake. It’s coming back to me!’ he said. 
“Got anybody named Grew here? Paisley Grew?” 

“5 for serpent...” said the reception clerk. “What was 
that?” 

“Fellow that called me!’ said Doc Mellhorn. “G-r-e-w. First 
name. Paisley!’ 

“I will consult the index!’ said the reception clerk. 

He did so, and Doc Mellhorn waited, hoping against hope. 

“We have 94,183 Grews, including 83 Prescotts and one 
Penobscot!’ the reception clerk said at last. “But I fail to find 
Paisley Grew. Are you quite sure of the name?” 
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“Of course” said Doc Mellhorn briskly. “Paisley Grew. 
Chronic indigestion. Might be appendix— can’t say— have to 
see. But anyhow, he’s called!’ He picked up his bag. “Well, 
thanks for the information!’ he said, liking the reception clerk 
better than he had yet. “Not your fault, anyway!’ 

“But— but where are you going?” said the reception clerk. 

“Well, there’s another establishment, isn’t there?” said Doc 
Mellhorn. “Always heard there was. Call probably came from 
there. Crossed wires, I expect!’ 

“But you can’t go there!” said the reception clerk. “I 
mean—” 

“Can’t go?” said Doc Mellhorn. “I’m a physician. A pa- 
tient’s called me!’ 

“But if you’ll only wait and see Aesculapius!” said the re- 
ception clerk, running his hands wildly through his hair. 
“He’ll be here almost any moment!’ 

“Please give him my apologies!’ said Doc Mellhorn. “He’s 
a doctor. He’ll understand. And if any messages come for me, 
just stick them on the spike. Do I need a road map? Noticed 
the road I came was all one way!’ 

“There is, I believe, a back road in rather bad repair!’ 
said the reception clerk icily. “I can call Information if you 
wish!’ 

“Oh, don’t bother,” said Doc Mellhorn. “I’ll find it. And I 
never saw a road beat Lizzie yet!’ He took a silver half dollar 
from the doorknob of the door. “See that?” he said. “Slick as a 
whistle. Well, good-by, young man!’ 

But it wasn’t till he’d cranked up Lizzie and was on his way 
that Doc Mellhorn really felt safe. He found the back road and 
it was all the reception clerk had said it was and more. But 
he didn’t mind— in fact, after one particularly bad rut, he 
grinned. 

“I suppose I ought to have seen the folks!’ he said. “Yes, I 
know I ought. But— not so^much as a case of mumps in the 
whole abiding dominion ! Well, it’s lucky I took a chance on 
Paisley Grew!’ 
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After another mile or so, he grinned again. 

“And Fd like to see old Aesculapius’ face. Probably rang 
him in the middle of dinner— they always do. But shucks, it’s 
happened to all of us!’ 

Well, the road got worse and worse and the sky above it 
darker and darker, and what with one thing and another. Doc 
Mellhorn was glad enough when he got to the other gates. 
They were pretty impressive gates, too, though of course in a 
different way, and reminded Doc Mellhorn a little of the fur- 
naces outside Steeltown, where he’d practiced for a year when 
he was young. 

This time Doc Mellhorn wasn’t going to take any advice 
from reception clerks and he had his story all ready. All the 
same, he wasn’t either registered or expected, so there was a 
little fuss. Finally they tried to scare him by saying he came 
at his own risk and that there were some pretty tough char- 
acters about. But Doc Mellhorn remarked that he’d practiced 
in Steeltown. So, after he’d told them what seemed to him a 
million times that he was a physician on a case, they finally 
let him in and directed him to Paisley Grew. Paisley was on 
Level 346 in Pit 68,953, and Doc Mellhorn recognized him the 
minute he saw him. He even had the jew’s-harp, stuck in the 
back of his overalls. 

“Well, Doc” said Paisley finally, when the first greetings 
were over, “you certainly are a sight for sore eyes! Though, 
of course, Fni sorry to see you here” and he grinned. 

“Well, I can’t see that it’s so different from a lot of places” 
said Doc Mellhorn, wiping his forehead. “Warmish, though.” 

“It’s the humidity, really” said Paisley Grew. “That’s what 
it really is!’ 

“Yes, I know” said Doc Mellhorn. “And now tell me, 
Paisley; how’s that indigestion of yours?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Doc” said Paisley. “When I first came 
' here, I thought the climate was doing it good. I did for a fact. 
But now I’m not so sure. I’ve tried all sorts of things for it— 
Fve even tried being transferred to the boiling asphalt lakes. 
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But it just seems to hang on, and every now and then, when 
I least expect it, it catches me. Take last night. I didn’t have 
a thing to eat that I don’t generally eai— well, maybe I did 
have one little snort of hot sulphur, but it wasn’t the sulphur 
that did it. All the same, I woke up at four, and it was just like 
a knife. Now...” 

He went on from there and it took him some time. And Doc 
Mellhorn listened, happy as a clam. He never thought he’d be 
glad to listen to a hypochondriac, but he was. And when 
Paisley was all through, he examined him and prescribed for 
him. It was just a little soda bicarb and pepsin, but Paisley 
said it took hold something wonderful. And they had a fine 
time that evening, talking over the old days. 

Finally, of course, the talk got around to how Paisley liked 
it where he was. And Paisley was honest enough about that. 

“Well, Doc” he said, “of course this isn’t the place for you, 
and I can see you’re just visiting. But I haven’t many real 
complaints. It’s hot, to be sure, and they work you, and some 
of the boys here are rough. But they’ve had some pretty inter- 
esting experiences, too, when you get them talking— yes, sir. 
And anyhow, it isn’t Peabodyville, New Jersey” he said with 
vehemence. “I spent five years in Peabodyville, trying to work 
up in the leather business. After that I bust out, and I guess 
that’s what landed me here. But it’s an improvement on Pea- 
bodyville!’ He looked at Doc Mellhorn sidewise. “Say, Doc^ 
he said, “I know this is a vacation for you, but all the same 
there’s a couple of the boys— nothing really wrong with them 
of course— but— well, if you could just look them over—” 

“I was thinking the office hours would be nine to one” said 
Doc Mellhorn. 

So Paisley took him around and they found a nice little 
place for an office in one of the abandoned mine galleries, and 
Doc Mellhorn hung out his shingle. And right away patients 
started coming around. They didn’t get many doctors there,- 
in the first place, and the ones they did get weren’t exactly the 
cream of the profession, so Doc Mellhorn had it all to himself. 
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It was mostly sprains, fractures, bruises and dislocations, of 
course, with occasional burns and scalds— and, on the whole, 
it reminded Doc Mellhorn a good deal of his practice in Steel- 
town, especially when it came to foreign bodies in the eye. 
Now and then Doc Mellhorn ran into a more unusual case— 
for instance, there was one of the guards that got part of him- 
self pretty badly damaged in a rock slide. Well, Doc Mellhorn 
had never set a tail before, but he managed it all right, and 
got a beautiful primary union, too, in spite of the fact that he 
had no X-ray facilities. He thought of writing up the case for 
the State Medical Journal, but then he couldn’t figure out any 
way to send it to them, so he had to let it slide. And then there 
was an advanced carcinoma of the liver— a Greek named 
Papadoupolous or Prometheus or something. Doc Mellhorn 
couldn’t do much for him, considering the circumstances, but 
he did what he could, and he and the Greek used to have long 
conversations. The rest was just everyday practice— run of 
the mine— but he enjoyed it. 

Now and then it would cross his mind that he ought to get 
out Lizzie and run back to the other place for a visit with the 
folks. But that was just like going back East had been on 
earth— he’d think he had everything pretty well cleared up, 
and then a new flock of patients would come in. And it wasn’t 
that he didn’t miss his wife and children and grandchildren— 
he did. But there wasn’t any way to get back to them, and he 
knew it. And there was the work in front of him and the office 
crowded every day. So he just went along, hardly noticing the 
time. 

Now and then, to be sure, he’d get a suspicion that he wasn’t 
too popular with the authorities of the place. But he was used 
to not being popular with authorities and he didn’t pay much 
attention. But finally they sent an inspector around. The min- 
ute Doc Mellhorn saw him, he knew there was going to be 
trouble. 

Not that the inspector was uncivil. In fact, he was a pretty 
high-up official— you could' tell by his antlers. And Doc Mell- 
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horn was just as polite, showing him around. He showed him 
the free dispensary and the clinic and the nurse— Scotch girl 
named Smith, she was— and the dental chair he’d rigged up 
with the help of a fellow named Ferguson, who used to be an 
engineer before he was sentenced. And the inspector looked 
them all over, and finally he came back to Doc Mellhorn’s 
ofl&ce. The girl named Smith had put up curtains in the olfice, 
and with that and a couple of potted gas plants it looked more 
homelike than it had. The inspector looked around it and 
sighed. 

“I’m sorry. Doctor MellhornP he said at last, “but you can 
see for yourself, it won’t do!’ 

“What won’t do?” said Doc Mellhorn, stoutly. But, all the 
same, he felt afraid. 

“Any of it!’ said the inspector. “We could overlook the al- 
leviation of minor suffering— I’d be inclined to do so myself— 
though these people are here to suffer, and there’s no chang- 
ing that. But you’re playing merry Hades with the whole 
system!’ 

“I’m a physician in practice!’ said Doc Mellhorn. 

“Ifes^ said the inspector. “That’s just the trouble. Now, take 
these reports you’ve been sending!’ and he took out a sheaf of 
papers. “What have you to say about that?” 

“Well, seeing as there’s no county health officer, or at least 
I couldn’t find one — ” said Doc Mellhorn. 

“Precisely!’ said the inspector. “And what have you done? 
You’ve condemned fourteen levels of this pit as unsanitary 
nuisances. You’ve recommended 2,136 lost souls for special 
diet, remedial exercise, hospitalization— Well— I won’t go 
through the list!’ 

“I’ll stand back of every one of those recommendations!’ 
said Doc Mellhorn. “And now we’ve got the chair working, 
we can handle most of the dental work on the spot. Only 
Ferguson needs more amalgam!’ 

“I know!’ said the inspector patiently, “but the money has 
to come from somewhere— you must realize that. We’re not a 
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rich community, in spite of what people think. And* these un- 
authorized requests— oh, we fill them, of course, but—” 

“Ferguson needs more amalgam,” said Doc Mellhorn. 
“And that last batch wasn’t standard. I wouldn’t use it on a 
dog.” 

“He’s always needing more amalgam!” said the inspector 
bitterly, making a note. “Is he going to fill every tooth in 
Hades? By the way, my wife tells me I need a little work done 
myself— but we won’t go into that. We’ll take just one thing— 
your entirely unauthorized employment of Miss Smith. Miss 
Smith has no business working for you. She’s supposed to be 
gnawed by a never-dying worm every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday.” 

“Sounds silly to me,” said Doc Mellhorn. 

“I don’t care how silly it sounds,” said the inspector. “It’s 
regulations. And, besides, she isn’t even a registered nurse.” 

' “She’s a practical one,” said Doc Mellhorn. “Of course, 
back on earth a lot of her patients died. But that was because 
when she didn’t like a patient, she poisoned him. Well, she 
can’t poison anybody here and I’ve kind of got her out of the 
notion of it anyway. She’s been doing A-1 work for me and 
I’d like to recommend her for — 

“Please!” said the inspector. “Please! And as if that wasn’t 
enough, you’ve even been meddling with the staff. I’ve a note 
here on young Asmodeus — Asmodeus XIV — ” 

“Oh, you mean Mickey!” said Doc Mellhorn, with a 
chuckle. “Short for Mickey Mouse. We call him that in the 
clinic. And he’s a young imp if I ever saw one.” 

“The original Asmodeus is one of our most prominent citi- 
zens,” said the inspector severely. “How do you suppose he 
felt when we got your report that his fourteenth great grand- 
son had rickets?” 

“Well,” said Doc Mellhorn, “I know rickets. And he had 
em. And you’re going to have rickets in these youngsters as 
long as you keep feeding ’em low-grade coke. I put Mickey on 
the best Pennsylvania anthracite, and look at him now!” 
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“I admit the success of your treatment,” said the inspector, 
“but, naturally — well, since then we’ve been deluged with de- 
mands for anthracite from as far south as Sheol. We’ll have to 
float a new bond issue. And what will the taxpayers say ? ” 

“He was just cutting his first horns when he came to us,” 
said Doc Mellhorn reminiscently, “and they were coming in 
crooked. Now, I ask you, did you ever see a straighter pair? 
Of course, if I’d had cod-liver oil — My gracious, you ought to 
have somebody here that can fill a prescription ; I can’t do it 
all.” 

The inspector shut his papers together with a snap. “I’m 
sorry. Doctor Mellhorn,” he said, “but this is final. You have 
no right here, in the first place; no local license to practice in 
the second — ” 

“Yes, that’s a little irregular,” said Doc Mellhorn, “but I’m 
a registered member of four different medical associations — 
you might take that into account. And I’ll take any examina- 
tion that’s required.” 

“No,” said the inspector violently. “No, no, no! You can’t 
stay here! You’ve got to go away! It isn’t possible!” 

Doc Mellhorn drew a long breath. “Well,” he said, “there 
wasn’t any work for me at the other place. And here you 
won’t let me practice. So what’s a man to do?” 

The inspector was silent. 

“Tell me,” said Doc Mellhorn presently. “Suppose you do 
throw me out? What happens to Miss Smith and Paisley and 
the rest of them?” 

“Oh, what’s done is done,” said the inspector impatiently, 
“here as well as anywhere else. We’ll have to keep on with the 
anthracite and the rest of it. And Hades only knows what’ll 
happen in the future. If it’s any satisfaction to you, you’ve 
started something.” 

“Well, I guess Smith and Ferguson between them car 
handle the practice,” said Doc Mellhorn. “But that’s got t( 
be a promise.” 

“It’s a promise,” said the inspector. 
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“Then there’s Mickey— I mean Asmodeus” said Doc Mell- 
horn. “He’s a smart youngster— smart as a whip— if he is a 
hellion. Well, you know how a youngster gets. Well, it seems 
he wants to be a doctor. But I don’t know what sort of training 
he’d get—” 

“He’ll get it” said the inspector feverishly. “We’ll found 
the finest medical college you ever saw, right here in West 
Baal. We’ll build a hospital that’ll knock your eye out. You’ll 
be satisfied. But now, if you don’t mind—” 

“All right” said Doc Mellhorn, and rose. 

The inspector looked surprised. “But don’t you want to—” 
he said. “I mean my instructions are we’re to give you a ban- 
quet, if necessary— after all, the community appreciates—” 

“Thanks” said Doc Mellhorn, with a shudder, “but if I’ve 
got to go, I’d rather get out of town. You hang around and 
announce your retirement, and pretty soon folks start thinking 
they ought to give you a testimonial. And I never did like 
testimonials!’ 

All the same, before he left he took a silver half dollar out 
of Mickey Asmodeus’ chin. 

When he was back on the road again and the lights of the 
gates had faded into a low ruddy glow behind him. Doc Mell- 
horn felt alone for the first time. He’d been lonely at times 
during his life, but he’d never felt alone like this before. Be- 
^cause, as far as he could see, there was only him and Lizzie 
now. “Now, maybe if I’d talked to Aesculapius — ” he said. 
“But pshaw, I always was pigheaded.” 

He didn’t pay mueh attention to the way he was driving 
and it seemed to him that the road wasn’t quite the same. But 
he felt tired for a wonder — bone-tired and beaten— and he 
didn’t much care about the road. He hadn’t felt tired since he 
left earth, but now the loneliness tired him. 

“Active — always been active,” he said to himself^ “I can’t 
just lay down on the job. But what’s a man to do? 

“What’s a man to do?” he said. “I’m a doctor. I can’t work 
miracles.” 
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Then the black fit came over him and he remembered all the 
times he’d been wrong and all the people he couldn’t do any- 
thing for. “Never was much of a doctor, I guess,” he said. 
“Maybe, if I’d gone to Vienna. Well, the right kind of man 
would have gone. And about the Bigelow kid,” he said. “How 
was I to know he’d hemorrhage? But I should have known. 

“I’ve diagnosed walking typhoid as appendicitis. Just the 
once, but that’s enough. And I still don’t know what held me 
back when I was all ready to operate. I used to wake up in a 
sweat, six months afterward, thinking I had. 

“I could have saved those premature twins, if I’d known as 
much then as I do now. I guess that guy Dafoe would have 
done it anyway — look at what he had to work with. But I 
didn’t. And that finished the Gorhams’ having children. That’s 
a dandy doctor, isn’t it? Makes you feel fine. 

“I could have pulled Old Man Halsey through. And Edna 
Biggs. And the little Lauriat girl. No, I couldn’t have done it 
with her. That was before insulin. I couldn’t have cured Ted 
Allen. No, I’m clear on that. But I’ve never been satisfied 
about the Collins woman. Bates is all right— good as they 
come. But I knew her, inside and out — ought to, too — she was 
the biggest nuisance that ever came into the office. And if I 
hadn’t been down with the flu . . . 

“Then there’s the flu epidemic. I didn’t take my clothes off, 
four days and nights. But what’s the good of that, when you 
lose them? Oh, sure, the statistics looked good. You can have 
the statistics. 

“Should have started raising hell about the water supply 
two years before I did. 

“Oh, yes, it makes you feel fine, pulling babies into the 
world. Makes you feel you’re doing something. And just fine 
when you see a few of them, twenty-thirty years later, not 
worth two toots on a cow’s horn. Can’t say I ever delivered a 
Dillinger. But there’s one or two in state’s prison. And more 
that ought to be. Don’t mind even that so much as a few of the 
fools. Makes you wonder. 
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“And then, there’s incurable cancer. That’s a daisy. What 
can you do about it, Doctor? Well, Doctor, we can alleviate 
the pain in the last stages. Some. Ever been in a cancer ward. 
Doctor? Yes, Doctor, I have. 

“What do you do for the common cold. Doctor? Two dozen 
clean linen handkerchiefs. Yes, it’s a good joke — I’ll laugh. 
And what do you do for a boy when you know he’s dying. 
Doctor? Take a silver half dollar out of his ear. But it kept 
the Lane kid quiet and his fever went down that night. I took 
the credit, hut I don’t know why it went down. 

“I’ve only got one brain. And one pair of hands. 

“I could have saved. I could have done. I could have. 

“Guess it’s just as well you can’t live forever. You make 
fewer mistakes. And sometimes I’d see Bates looking at me as 
if he wondered why I ever thought I could practice. 

“Pigheaded, opinionated, ineffective old imbecile! And yet. 
Lord, Lord, I’d do it all over again.” 

He lifted his eyes from the pattern of the road in front of 
him. There were white markers on it now and Lizzie seemed 
to be bouncing down a residential street. There were trees in 
the street and it reminded him of town. He rubbed his eyes 
for a second and Lizzie rolled on by herself — she often did. 
It didn’t seem strange to him to stop at the right house. 

“Well, Mother,” he said rather gruffly to the group on the 
lawn. “Well, Dad. . . .Well, Uncle Frank.” He beheld a small, 
stern figure advancing, hands outstretched. “Well, Grandma,” 
he said meekly. 

Later on he was walking up and down in the grape arbor 
with Uncle Frank. Now and then he picked a grape and ate 
it. They’d always been good grapes, those Catawbas, as he re- 
membered them. 

“What beats me,” he said, not for the first time, “is why I 
didn’t notice the Gates. The second time, I mean.” 

“Oh, that Gate,” said Uncle Frank, with the easy, unctuous 
roll in his voice that Doc Mellhorn so well remembered. He 
smoothed his handle-bar moustaches. “That Gate, my dear 
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Edward— well, of course it has to be there in the first place. 
Literature, you know. And then, it’s a choice,” he said richly. 

“I’ll draw cards,” said Doc Mellhorn. He ate another grape. 

“Fact is,” said Uncle Frank, “that Gate’s for one kind of 
person. You pass it and then you can rest for all eternity. Just 
fold your hands. It suits some.” 

“I can see that it would,” said Doc Mellhorn. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Frank, “hut it wouldn’t suit a Mellhorn. 
I’m happy to say that very few of our family remain perma- 
nently on that side. I spent some time there myself.” He said, 
rather self-consciously, “Well, my last years had been some- 
what stormy. So few people cared for refined impersonations 
of our feathered songsters, including lightning sketches. I 
felt that I’d earned a rest. But after a while — well, I got tired 
of being at liberty.” 

“And what happens when you get tired?” said Doc Mell- 
horn. 

“You find out what you want to do,” said Uncle Frank. 

“My kind of work?” said Doc Mellhorn. 

“Your kind of work,” said his uncle. “Been busy, haven’t 
you?” 

“Well,” said Doc Mellhorn. “But here. If there isn’t so 
much as a case of mumps in — ” 

“Would it have to be mumps?” said his uncle. “Of course, 
if you’re aching for mumps, I guess it could be arranged. 
But how many new souls do you suppose we get here a day?” 

“Sizable lot, I expect.” 

“And how many of them get here in first-class condition?” 
said Uncle Frank triumphantly. “Why, I’ve seen Doctor Rush 
—Benjamin Rush— come back so tired from a day’s round he 
could hardly flap one pinion against the other. Oh, if it’s 
work you want— And then, of course, there’s the earth.” 

“Hold on,” said Doc Mellhorn. “I’m not going to appear to 
any young intern in wings and a harp. Not at my time of life. 
And anyway, he’d laugh himself sick.” 

“ ’Tain’t that,” said Uncle Frank. “Look here. You’ve left 
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children and grandchildren behind you, haven^t you? And 
they’re going on?” 

“Yes,” said Doc Mellhorn. 

“Same with what you did,” said Uncle Frank. “I mean the 
inside part of it— that stays. I don’t mean any funny business 
—voices in your ear and all that. But haven’t you ever got 
clean tuckered out, and been able to draw on something you 
didn’t know was there?” 

“Pshaw, any man’s done that,” said Doc Mellhorn. “But 
you take the adrenal — ” 

“Take anything you like,” said Uncle Frank placidly. “I’m 
not going to argue with you. Not my department. But you’ll 
find it isn’t all adrenalin. Like it here?” he said abruptly, 
“Feel satisfied?” 

“Why, yes,” said Doc Mellhorn surprisedly, “I do.” He 
looked around the grape arbor and suddenly realized that he 
felt happy. 

“No, they wouldn’t all arrive in first-class shape,” he said to 
himself. “So there’d be a place.” He turned to Uncle Frank. 
“By the way,” he said diffidently, “I mean, I got back so quick 
— there wouldn’t be a chance of my visiting the other estab- 
listment now and then? Where I just came from? Smith and 
Ferguson are all right, but I’d like to keep in touch.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Frank, “you can take that up with the 
delegation.” He arranged the handkerchief in his breast 
pocket. “They ought to be along any minute now,” he said. 
“Sister’s been in a stew about it all day. She says there won’t 
be enough chairs, but she always says that.” 

“Delegation?” said Doc Melhorn. “But — 

“You don’t realize,” said Uncle Frank, with his rich 
chuckle. “You’re a famous man. You’ve broken pretty near 
every regulation except the fire laws, and refused the Gate 
first crack. They’ve got to do something about it.” 

“But—” said Doc Mellhorn, looking wildly around for a 
place of escape. 

“Sh-h!” hissed Uncle Frank. “Hold up your head and look 
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as though money were bid for you. It won’t take long — just a 
welcome.” He shaded his eyes with his hand. “My,” he said 
with frank admiration, “you’ve certainly brought them out. 
There’s Rush, by the way.” 

“Where?” said Doc Mellhorn. 

“Second from the left, third row, in a wig,” said Uncle 
Frank. “And there’s — ” 

Then he stopped, and stepped aside. A tall grave figure was 
advancing down the grape arbor — a bearded man with a wise, 
majestic face who wore robes as if they belonged to him, not 
as Doc Mellhorn had seen them worn in college commence- 
ments. There was a small fillet of gold about his head and in 
his left hand, Doc Mellhorn noticed without astonishment, 
was a winged staff entwined with two fangless serpents. Be- 
hind him were many others. Doc Mellhorn stood straighter. 

The bearded figure stopped in front of Doc Mellhorn. 
“Welcome, Brother,” said Aesculapius. 

“It’s an honor to meet you. Doctor,” said Doc Mellhorn. He 
shook the outstretched hand. Then he took a silver half dollar 
from the mouth of the left-hand snake. 
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THE CURFEW TOLLS 


“It is not enough to be the possessor of genius — ^ihe time and 
the man must conjoin. An Alexander the Great, born into an 
age of profound peace, might scarce have troubled the world 
— a Newton, grown up in a thieves’ den, might have devised 
little but a new and ingenious picklock. . . .” 

Diversions of Historical Thought by 

John Cleveland Cotton. 

(The following extracts have been made from the letters of 
General Sir Charles William Geoffrey Estcourt, C.B., to his 
sister Harriet, Countess of Stokely, by permission of the 
Stokely family. Omissions are indicated by triple dots, thus. . .) 

St. Philippe-des-Bains, September 3d, 1788. 

My Dear Sister: ...I could wish that my excellent Paris 
physician had selected some other spot for my convalescence. 
But he swears by the waters of St. Philip and I swear by him, 
so I must resign myself to a couple of yawning months ere my 
constitution mends. Nevertheless, you will get long letters 
from me, though I fear they may be dull ones. I cannot bring 
you the gossip of Baden or Aix— except for its baths, St. Philip 
is but one of a dozen small white towns on this agreeable coast. 
It has its good inn and its bad inn, its dusty, little square with 
its dusty, fleabitten beggar, its posting-station and its prome* 
nade of scrubby lindens and palms. From the heights one 
may see Corsica on a clear day, and the Mediterranean is of an 
unexampled blue. To tell the truth, it is all agreeable enough, 
and an old Indian campaigner, like myself, should not com- 
plain. I am well treated at the Cheval Blanc— am I not an 
English milord?— and my excellent Gaston looks after me de- 
votedly. But there is a blue-bottle drowsiness about small 
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watering places out of season, and our gallant enemies, the 
French, know how to bore themselves more exquisitely in 
their provinces than any nation on earth. Would you think 
that the daily arrival of the diligence from Toulon would be 
an excitement? Yet it is to me, I assure you, and to all St. 
Philip. I walk, I take the waters, I read Ossian, I play piquet 
with Gaston, and yet I seem to myself but half-alive. . . . 

'...You will smile and say to me, “Dear brother, you have 
always plumed yourself on being a student of human nature. 
Is there no society, no character for you to study, even in St. 
Philippe-des-Bains?” My dear sister, I bend myself earnestly 
to that end, yet so far with little result. I have talked to my 
doctor — a good man but unpolished ; I have talked to the cure 
— a good man but dull. I have even attempted the society of 
the baths, beginning with Monsieur le Marquis de la Perce- 
dragon, who has ninety-six quarterings, soiled wristbands, 
and a gloomy interest in my liver, and ending with Mrs. 
Macgregor Jenkins, a worthy and red-faced lady whose con- 
versation positively cannonades with dukes and duchesses. 
But, frankly, I prefer my chair in the garden and my Ossian 
to any of them, even at the risk of being considered a bear. 
A witty scoundrel would be the veriest godsend to me, but 
do such exist in St. Philip? I trow not. As it is, in my weak- 
ened condition, I am positively agog when Gaston comes in 
every morning, with his budget of village scandal. A pretty 
pass to come to, you will say, for a man who has served with 
Eyre Coote and but for the mutabilities of fortune, not to 
speak of a most damnable cabal... (A long passage dealing 
with General Estcourt’s East Indian services and his per- 
sonal and unfavorable opinion of Warren Hastings is here 
omitted from the manuscript.)... But, at fifty, a man is 
either a fool or a philosopher. Nevertheless, unless Gaston 
provides me with a character to try my wits on, shortly, I 
shall begin to believe that they too have deteriorated with 
Indian suns. . . . 
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September 21st, 1788. 

My Dear Sister : . . . Believe me, there is little soundness in 
the views of your friend. Lord Martindale. The French mon- 
archy is not to be compared with our own, but King Louis is 
an excellent and well-beloved prince, and the proposed sum- 
moning of the States-General cannot but have the most salu- 
tary effect — (Three pages upon French politics and the pos- 
sibility of cultivating sugar-cane in Southern France are here 
omitted.) ...As for news of myself, I continue my yawning 
course, and feel a decided improvement from the waters.... 
So I shall continue them though the process is slow 

You ask me, I fear a trifle mockingly, how my studies in 
human nature proceed? 

Not so ill, my dear sister — I have, at least, scraped ac- 
quaintance with one odd fish, and that, in St. Philip, is a 
triumph. For some time, from my chair in the promenade, I 
have observed a pursy little fellow, of my age or thereabouts, 
stalking up and down between the lindens. His company 
seems avoided by such notables of the place as Mrs. Macgregoi 
Jenkins and at first I put him down as a retired actor, foi 
there is something a little theatrical in his dress and walk. He 
wears a wide-brimmed hat of straw, loose nankeen trousers 
and a quasi-military coat, and takes his waters with as much 
ceremony as Monsieur le Marquis, though not quite with the 
same ton. I should put him down as a Meridional, for he has 
the quick, dark eye, the sallow skin, the corpulence and the 
rodomontish airs that mark your true son of the Midi, once 
he has passed his lean and hungry youth. 

And yet, there is some sort of unsuccessful oddity about 
him, which sets him off from your successful bourgeois. 1 
cannot put my finger on it yet, but it interests me. 

At any rate, I was sitting in my accustomed chair, reading 
Ossian, this morning, as he made his solitary rounds of the 
promenade. Doubtless I was more than usually absorbed it 
my author, for I must have pronounced some lines aloud a! 
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he passed. He gave me a quick glance at the time, but nothing 
more. But on his next round, as he was about to pass me, he 
hesitated for a moment, stopped, and then, removing his 
straw hat, saluted me very civilly. 

“Monsieur will pardon me,” he said, with a dumpy hauteur, 
“hut surely monsieur is English? And surely the lines that 
monsieur just repeated are from the great poet, Ossian?” 

I admitted both charges, with a smile, and he bowed again. 

“Monsieur will excuse the interruption,” he said, “but I 
myself have long admired the poetry of Ossian” — and with 
that he continued my quotation to the end of the passage, in 
very fair English, too, though with a strong accent. I com- 
plimented him, of course, effusively — after all, it is not every 
day that one runs across a fellow-admirer of Ossian on the 
promenade of a small French watering place— and after that, 
he sat down in the chair beside me and we fell into talk. He 
seems, astonishingly for a Frenchman, to have an excellent 
acquaintance with our English poets— perhaps he has been a 
tutor in some English family. I did not press him with ques- 
tions on this first encounter, though I noted that he spoke 
French with a slight accent also, which seems odd. 

There is something a little rascally about him, to tell you 
the truth, though his conversation with me was both forceful 
and elevated. An ill man, too, and a disappointed one, or I 
miss my mark, yet his eyes, when he talks, are strangely ani- 
mating. I fancy I would not care to meet him in a guet-apens, 
and yet, he may be the most harmless of broken pedagogues. 
We took a glass of waters together, to the great disgust of 
Mrs. Macgregor Jenkins, who ostentatiously drew her skirts 
aside. She let me know, afterward, in so many words, that my 
acquaintance was a noted bandit, though,- when pressed, she 
could give no better reason than that he lives a little removed 
from the town, that “nobody knows where he comes from” 
and that his wife is “no better than she should be,” whatever 
that portentous phrase entails. Well, one would hardly call 
him a gentleman, even by Mrs. Macgregor’s somewhat easy 
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standards, but he has given me better conversation than I have 
had in a month — and if he is a bandit, we might discuss thug- 
gee together. But I hope for nothing so stimulating, though I 
must question Gaston about him.... 


October 11th. 

. . . But Gaston could tell me little, except that my acquaint- 
ance comes from Sardinia or some such island originally, has 
served in the French army and is popularly supposed to pos- 
sess the evil eye. About Madame he hinted that he could tell 
me a great deal, but I did not labor the point. After all, if my 
friend has been c-ck-ld-d— do not blush, my dear sister! — that, 
too, is the portion of a philosopher, and I find his wide range 
of conversation much more palatable than Mrs. Macgregor 
Jenkins’ rewarmed London gossip. Nor has he tried to bor- 
row money from me yet, something which, I am frank to say, 
I expected and was prepared to refuse. . . . 


November 20th. 

...Triumph! My character is found— and a character of 
the first water, I assure you! I have dined with him in his 
house, and a very bad dinner it was. Madame is not a good 
housekeeper, whatever else she may be. And what she has 
been, one can see at a glance — she has all the little faded co- 
quetries of the garrison coquette. Good-tempered, of course, 
as such women often are, and must have been pretty in her 
best days, though with shocking bad teeth. I suspect her of a 
touch of the tarbrush, though there I may be wrong. No doubt 
she caught my friend young— I have seen the same thing hap- 
pen in India often enough — the experienced woman and the 
youngster fresh from England. Well, ’tis an old story — an old 
one with him, too — and no doubt Madame has her charms, 
though she is obviously one reason why he has not risen. 

After dinner, Madame departed, not very willingly, and he 
took me into his study for a chat. He had even procured a 
bottle of port, saying he knew the Englishman’s taste for it. 
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and while it was hardly the right Cockburn, I felt touched by 
the attention. The man is desperately lonely— one reads that 
in his big eyes. He is also desperately proud, with the quick, 
touchy sensitiveness of the failure, and I quite exerted myself 
to draw him out. 

And indeed, the effort repaid me. His own story is simple 
enough. He is neither bandit nor pedagogue, but, like myself, 
a broken soldier — a major of the French Royal Artillery, re- 
tired on half pay for some years. I think it creditable of him 
to have reached so respectable a rank, for he is of foreign 
birth — Sardinian,! 1 think I told you — and the French service 
is by no means as partial to foreigners as they were in the 
days of the first Irish Brigade. Moreover, one simply does not 
rise in that service, unless one is a gentleman of quarterings, 
and that he could hardly claim. But the passion of his life has 
been India, and that is what interests me. And, ’pon my honor, 
he was rather astonishing about it. 

As soon as, by a lucky chance, I hit upon the subject, his 
eyes lit up and his sickness dropped away. Pretty soon he be- 
gan to take maps from a cabinet in the wall and ply me with 
questions about my own small experiences. And very soon 
indeed, I am abashed to state, I found myself stumbling in my 
answers. It was all book knowledge on his part, of course, but 
where the devil he could have got some of it, I do not know. 
Indeed, he would even correct me, now and then, as cool as 
you please. “Eight twelve pounders, I think, on the north wall 

of the old fortifications of Madras ” and the deuce of it is, 

he would be right. Finally, I could contain myself no longer. 

“But, major, this is incredible,” I said. “I have served 
twenty years with John Company and thought that I had some 
knowledge. But one would say you had fought over every inch 
of Bengal!” 

He gave me a quick look, almost of anger, and began to roll up 
his maps. “So I have, in my mind,” he said, shortly, “but as my 
i^periors have often informed me, my hobby is a tedious one.” 

“It is not tedious to me,” I said boldly. “Indeed, I have 
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often marveled at your government’s neglect of their oppor- 
tunities in India. True, the issue is settled now ” 

“It is by no means settled,’’ he said, interrupting me 
rudely. I stared at him. 

“It was settled, I believe, by Baron Clive, at a spot named 
Plassey,” I said frigidly. “And afterward, by my own old gen- 
eral, Eyre Coote, at another spot named Wandewash.” 

“Oh, yes— yes— yes,” he said impatiently, “I grant you 
Clive— Clive was ^ genius and met the fate of geniuses. He 
steals an empire for you, and your virtuous English Parliament 
holds up its hands in horror because he steals a few lakhs of 
rupees for himself as well. So he blows out his brains in dis- 
grace — ^you inexplicable English! — and you lose your genius. 
A great pity. I would not have treated Clive so. But then, if I 
had been Milord Clive, I would not have blown out my brains.” 

“And what would you have done, had you been Clive?” I 
said, for the man’s calm, staring conceit amused me. 

His eyes were dangerous for a moment and I saw why the 
worthy Mrs. Macgregor Jenkins had called him a bandit. 

“Oh,” he said coolly, “I would have sent a file of grenadiers 
to your English Parliament and told it to hold its tongue. As 
Cromwell did. Now there was a man. But your Clive — faugh! 
— he had the ball at his feet and he refused to kick it. I with- 
draw the word genius. He was a nincompoop. At the least, he 
might have made himself a rajah.” 

This was a little too much, as you may imagine. “General 
Clive had his faults,” I said icily, “but he was a true Briton 
and a patriot.” 

“He was a fool,” said my puffy little major, flatly, his lower 
lip struck out. “As big a fool as Dupleix, and that is saying 
much. Oh, some military skill, some talent for organization, 
yes. But a genius would have brushed him into the sea! It was 
possible to hold Arcot, it was possible to win Plassey— look!” 
and, with that, he ripped another map from his cabinet and 
began to expound to me eagerly exactly what he would have 
done in command of the French forces in India, in 1757, when 
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he must have been but a lad in his twenties. He thumped the 
paper, he strewed corks along the table for his troops — corks 
taken from a supply in a tin box, so it must be an old game 
with him. And, as I listened, my irritation faded, for the 
man’s monomania was obvious. Nor was it, to tell the truth, 
an ill-designed plan of campaign, for corks on a map. Of 
course these things are different, in the field. 

I could say, with honesty, that his plan had features of 
novelty, and he gulped the words down hungrily— he has a 
great appetite for flattery. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “That is how it should be done — the 
thickest skull can see it. And, ill as I am, with a fleet and ten 

thousand picked men ” He dreamed, obviously, the sweat 

of his exertions on his waxy face— it was absurd and yet 
touching to see him dream. 

“You would find a certain amount of opposition,” I said, 
in an amused voice. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he said quickly, “I do not underrate the 
English. Excellent horse, solid foot. But no true knowledge of 
cannon, and I am a gunner ” 

I hated to bring him down to earth and yet I felt that I must. 

“Of course, major,” I said, “you have had great experience 
in the field.” 

He looked at me for a moment, his arrogance quite un- 
shaken. 

“I have had very little,” he said, quietly, “but one knows 
how the thing should be done or one does not know. And that 
is enough.” 

He stared at me for an instant with his big eyes. A little 
mad, of course. And yet I found myself saying, “But surely, 
major— what happened?” 

“Why,” he said, still quietly, “what happens to folk who 
have naught but their brains to sell? I staked my all on India 
when I was young— I thought that my star shone over it. I ate 
dirty puddings— corpo di Bacchof— to get there— I was no De 
Rohan or Soubise to win the king’s favor! And I reached there 
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indeed, in my youth, just in time to be included in the sur- 
render of Pondicherry!’ He laughed, rather terribly, and 
sipped at his glass. 

“’You English were very courteous captors” he said. “But I 
was not released till the Seven Years War had ended— that was 
in ’63. Who asks for the special exchange of an unknown 
artillery lieutenant? And then ten years odd of garrison duty 
at Mauritius. It was there that I met Madame— she is a Creole. 
A pleasant spot, Mauritius. We used to fire the cannon at the 
sea birds when we had enough ammunition for target prac- 
tice” and he chuckled drearily. “By then I was thirty-seven. 
They had to make me a captain— they even brought me back 
to France to garrison duty. I have been on garrison duty, at 

Toulon, at Brest, at ” He ticked off the names on his fingers 

but I did not like his voice. 

“But surely!’ I said, “the American war, though a small 
affair— there were opportunities ” 

“And who did they send?” he said quickly. “Lafayette— 
Rochambeau— De Grasse— the sprigs of the nobility. Oh, at 
Lafayette’s age, I would have volunteered like Lafayette. But 
one should be successful in youth— after that, the spring is 
broken. And when one is over forty, one has responsibilities. 
1 have a large family, you see. though not of my own beget- 
ting!’ and he chuckled as if at a secret joke. “Oh, I wrote the 
'Continental Congress,” he said reflectively, “but they pre- 
ferred a dolt like Von Steuben. A good dolt, an honest dolt, 
but there you have it. I also wrote your British War Ofl&ce!’ he 
said in an even voice. “1 must show you that plan of campaign 
—sometime— they could have crushed General Washington 
with it in three weeks!’ 

1 stared at him, a little appalled. 

“For an officer who has taken his king’s shilling to send to 
an enemy nation a plan for crushing his own country’s ally!’ 
I said stiffly— “well, in England, we would call that treason” 

“And what is treason?” he said lightly. “!f we call it un- 
successful ambition we shall be nearer the truth!’ He looked 
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at me, keenly. “You are shocked. General Estcourt” he said, 
“I am sorry for that. But have you never known the curse”— 
and his voice vibrated— “the curse of not being employed 
when you should be employed? The curse of being a hammer 
with no nail to drive? The curse— the curse of sitting in a dusty 
garrison town with dreams that would split the brain of a 
Caesar and no room on earth for those dreams?” 

“Yes” I said, unwillingly, for there was something in him 
that demanded the truth, “I have known that!’ 

“Then you know hells undreamed of by the Christian” he 
said, with a sigh, “and if I committed treason— well, I have 
been punished for it. I might have been a brigadier, otherwise 
— I had Choiseul’s ear for a few weeks, after great labor. As it 
is, I am here on half pay, and there will not be another war 
in my time. Moreover, M. de Segur has proclaimed that all 
officers now must show sixteen quarterings. Well, I wish them 
joy of those officers, in the next conflict. Meanwhile, I have 
my corks, my maps and my family ailment!’ He smiled and 
tapped his side. “It killed my father at thirty-nine— it has not 
treated me quite so ill, but it will come for me soon enough!’ 

And indeed, when I looked at him, I could well believe it, 
for the light had gone from his eyes and his cheeks were 
flabby. We chatted a little on indifferent subjects after that, 
then I left him, wondering whether to pursue the acquaint- 
ance. He is indubitably a character, but some of his speeches 
leave a taste in my mouth. Yet he can be greatly attractive- 
even now, with his mountainous failure like a cloak upon 
him. And yet why should I call it mountainous? His conceit 
is mountainous enough, but what else could he have expected 
of his eareer? Yet I wish I could forget his eyes.... To tell the 
truth, he puzzles me and I mean to get to the bottom of him.... 

February 12th, 1789. 

...I have another sidelight on the character of my friend, 
the major. As I told you, I was half of a mind to break off the 
acquaintance entirely, but he came up to me so civilly, the fob 
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lowing day, that I could find no excuse. And since then, he has 
made me no embarrassingly treasonable confidences, though 
whenever we discuss the art of war, his arrogance is unbeliev- 
able. He even informed me, the other day, that while F rederick 
of Prussia was a fair general, his tactics might have been im- 
proved upon. I merely laughed and turned the question. Now 
and then I play a war game with him, with his corks and maps, 
and when I let him win, he is as pleased as a child. ...His ill- 
ness increases visibly, despite the waters, and he shows an 
eagerness for my company which I cannot but find touching. 
...After all, he is a man of intelligence, and the company he 
has had to keep must have galled him at times.... 

Now and then I amuse myself by speculating what might 
have happened to him, had he chosen some other profession 
than that of arms. He has, as I have told you, certain gifts of 
the actor, yet his stature and figure must have debarred him 
from tragic parts, while he certainly does not possess the hu- 
mors of the comedian. Perhaps his best choice would have been 
the Romish church, for there, the veriest fisherman may hope, 
at least, to succeed to the keys of St. Peter.... And yet. Heaven 
knows, he would have made a very bad priest! ... 

But, to my tale. I had missed him from our accustomed 
walks for some days and went to his house— St. Helen’s it is 
called; we live in a pother of saints’ names hereabouts— one 
evening to inquire. I did not hear the quarreling voices till 
the tousle-haired servant had admitted me and then it was too 
late to retreat. Then my friend bounced down the corridor, 
his sallow face bored and angry. 

“Ah, General Estcourt!” he said, with a complete change 
of expression as soon as he saw me. “What fortune I I was hop- 
ing you would pay us a call— I wish to introduce you to my 
family!” 

He had told me previously of his pair of stepchildren by 
Madame’s first marriage, and I must confess I felt curious to 
ee them. But it was not of them he spoke, as I soon gathered. 

“Ifes” he said. “My brothers and sisters, or most of them, 
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are here for a family council. You come in the nick of time!” 
He pinched my arm and his face glowed with the malicious 
naivete of a child. “They do not believe that I really know an 
English general— it will be a great blow to them!” he whis- 
pered as we passed down the corridor. “Ah, if you had only 
worn your uniform and your Garters! But one cannot have 
everything in life!” 

Well, my dear sister, what a group, when we entered the 
salon! It is a small room, tawdrily furnished in the worst 
French taste, with a jumble of Madame’s femininities and sou- 
venirs from the Island of Mauritius, and they were all sitting 
about in the French after-dinner fashion, drinking tisane and 
quarreling. And, indeed, had the room been as long as the 
nave of St. Peter’s, it would yet have seemed too small for 
such a crew! An old mother, straight as a ramrod and as for- 
bidding, with the burning eyes and the bitter dignity one sees 
on the faces of certain Italian peasants— you could see that 
they were all a little afraid of her except my friend, and he, I 
must say, treated her with a filial courtesy that was greatly to 
his credit. Two sisters, one fattish, swarthy and spiteful, the 
other with the wreck of great beauty and the evident marks 
of a certain profession on her shabby-fine toilette and her 
pinkened cheeks. An innkeeper brother-in-law called Buras 
or Durat, with a jowlish, heavily handsome face and the man- 
ners of a cavalry sergeant— he is married to the spiteful sister. 
And two brothers, one sheep-like, one fox-like, yet both bear- 
ing a certain resemblance to my friend. 

The sheep-like brother is at least respectable, I gathered— a 
provincial lawyer in a small way of business whose great 
pride is that he has actually appeared before the Court of Ap- 
peals at Marseilles. The other, the fox-like one, makes his liv- 
ing more dubiously— he seems the sort of fellow who orates 
windily in taprooms about the Rights of Man, and other non- 
sense of M. Rousseau’s. I would certainly not trust him with 
my watch, though he is trying to get himself elected to the 
States-General. And, as regards family concord, it was obvious 
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at first glance that not one of them trusted the others. And yet, 
that is not all of the tribe. There are, if you will believe me, 
two other brothers living, and this family council was called 
to deal with the affairs of the next-to-youngest, who seems, 
even in this melange, to be a black sheep. 

I can assure you, my head swam, and when my friend intro- 
duced me, proudly, as a Knight of the Garter, I did not even 
bother to contradict him. For they admitted me to their inti- 
mate circle at once— there was no doubt about that. Only the 
old lady remained aloof, saying little and sipping her camo- 
mile tea as if it were the blood of her enemies. But, one by 
one, the others related to me, with an unasked-for frankness, 
the most intimate '■.nd scandalous details of their brothers’ 
and sisters’ lives. They seemed united only on two points, 
jealousy of my friend, the major, because he is his mother’s 
favorite, and dislike of Madame Josephine because she gives 
herself airs. Except for the haggard beauty— I must say, that, 
while her remarks anent her sister-in-law were not such as I 
would care to repeat, she seemed genuinely fond of her 
brother, the major, and expounded his virtues- to me through 
an overpowering cloud of scent. 

It was like being in a nest of Italian smugglers, or a den of 
quarrelsome foxes, for they all talked, or rather barked at 
once, even the brother-in-law, and only Madame Mere could 
bring silence among them. And yet, my friend enjoyed it. It 
was obvious he showed them off before me as he might have 
displayed the tricks of a set of performing animals. And yet 
with a certain fondness, too— that is the inexplicable part of it. 
I do not know which sentiment was upmost in my mind— re- 
spect for this family feeling or pity for his being burdened 
with such a clan. 

For though not the eldest, he is the strongest among them, 
and they know it. They rebel, but he rules their family con- 
claves like a petty despot. I could have laughed at the farce of 
it, and yet, it was nearer tears. For here, at least, my friend was 
a personage. 
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I got away as soon as I could, despite some pressing looks 
from the haggard beauty. My friend accompanied me to the ^ 
door. 

“Well, well” he said, chuckling and rubbing his hands, “I 
am infinitely obliged to you, general. They will not forget this 
in a hurry. Before you entered, Joseph”— Joseph is the sheep- 
like one— “was boasting about his acquaintance with a sous- 
intendant, but an English general, bah! Joseph will have 
green eyes for a fortnight!” And he rubbed his hands again in 
a perfect paroxysm of delight. 

It was loo childlike to make me angry. “I am glad, of 
course, to have been of any service” I said. 

“Oh, you have been a great service” he said. “They will not 
plague my poor Josie for at least half an hour. Ah, this is a , 
bad business of Louis’— a bad business!”— Louis is the black 
sheep— “but we will patch it up somehow. Hortense is worth 
three of him— he must go back to Hortense!” 

“You have a numerous family, major” I said, for want of 
something belter to say. 

“Oh, yes” lie said, cheerfully. “Pretty numerous— I am 
sorry you could not meet the others. Though Louis is a fool— 

I pampered him in his youth. Well ! He was a baby— and 
Jerome a mule. Still, we haven’t done so badly for ourselves; 
not badly. Joseph makes a go of his law practice— there are 
fools enough in the world to be impressed by Joseph— and if 
Lucien gets to the States General, you may trust Lucien to 
feather his nest! And there are the grandchildren, and a little 
money— not much” he said, quickly. “They mustn’t expect 
that from me. But it’s a step up from where we started— if papa 
had lived, he wouldn’t have been so ill-pleased. Poor Elisa’s 
gone, but the rest of us have stuck together, and, while we may 
seem a little rough, to strangers, our hearts are in the right 
place. When I was a boy^ and he chuckled again, “I had other ^ 
ambitions for them. I thought, with luck on my side, I could 
make them all kings and queens. Funny, isn’t it, to think of a 
numskull like Joseph as a king! Well, that was the boy of it. 
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But, even so, they’d all be eating chestnuts back on the island 
without me, and that’s something!’ 

He said it rather defiantly, and I did not know which tb 
marvel at most— his preposterous pride in the group or his 
cool contempt of them. So I said nothing but shook his hand 
instead. I could not help doing the latter. For surely, if anyone 
started in life with a millstone about his neck... and yet they 
are none of them ordinary people.... 

March 13th, 1789. 

...My friend’s complaint has taken a turn for the worse and 
it is I who pay him visits now. It is the act of a Christian to 
do so and, to tell the truth, I have become oddly attached to 
him, though I can give no just reason for the attachment. He 
makes a bad patient, by the way, and is often abominably rude 
to both myself and Madame, who nurses him devotedly 
though unskillfully. I told him yesterday that I could have no 
more of it and he looked at me with his strangely luminous 
eyes. “So” he said, “even the English desert the dying!’... 
Well, I stayed; after that, what else might a gentleman do? ... 
\et I cannot feel that he bears me any real affection— he exerts 
himself to charm, on occasion, but one feels he is playing a 
game... yes, even upon his deathbed, he plays a game... a 
complex character 

April 28th, 1789. 

...My friend the major’s malady approaches its term— the 
last few days find him fearfully enfeebled. He knows that the 
end draws nigh ; indeed he speaks of it often, with remarkable 
calmness. I had thought it might turn his mind toward reli- 
gion, but while he has accepted the ministrations of his 
Church, I fear it is without the sincere repentance of a Chris- 
tian. When the priest had left him, yesterday, he summoned 
me, remarking, “Well, all that is over with” rather more in the 
tone of a man who has just reserved a place in a coach than 
one who will shortly stand before his Maker. 

“It does no harm” he said, reflectively. “And, after all, it 
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might bo true. Why not?” and he chuckled in a way that re- 
pelled me. Then he asked me to read to him— not the Bible, as 
I had expected, but some verses of the poet Gray. He listened 
attentively, and when I came to the passage, “Hands, that 
the rod of empire might have swayed” and its successor, 
“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest” he asked me to 
repeat them. When I had done so, he said, “Yes, yes. That is 
true. I did not think so in boyhood— I thought genius must 
force its own way. But your poet is right about it!’ 

I found this painful, for I had hoped that his illness had 
brought him to a juster, if less arrogant, estimate of his own 
abilities. “Come, major!’ I said, soothingly, “we cannot all be 
great men, you know. And you have no need to repine. After 
all, as you say, you have risen in the world ” 

“Risen?” he said, and his eyes flashed. “Risen? Oh, God, 
that I should die alone with my one companion an English- 
man with a soul of suet! Fool, if I had had Alexander’s 
chance, I would have bettered Alexander ! And it will come, 
too, that is the worst of it. Already Europe is shaking with a 
new birth. If I had been born under the Sun-King, I would 
be a Marshal of France; if I had been born twenty years ago, 
I would mold a new Europe with my fists in the next half- 
dozen years. Why did they put my soul in my body at this 
infernal time? Do you not understand, imbecile? Is there no 
one who understands?” 

I called Madame at this, as he was obviously delirious, and, 
after some trouble, we got him quieted. 


May 8th, 1789. 

...My poor friend is gone, and peacefully enough at the 
last. His death, oddly enough, coincided with the date of the 
opening of the States-General at Versailles. The last moments 
of life are always painful for the observer, but his end was as 
relatively serene as might be hoped for, considering his char- 
acter. I was watching at one side of the bed and a thunder- 
storm was raging at the time. No doubt, to his expiring 
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consciousness, the cracks of the thunder sounded like artil- 
lery, for, while we were waiting the death-struggle, he sud- 
denly raised himself in the bed and listened intently. His eyes 
glowed, a beatific expression passed over his features. “The 
army! Head of the army!” he whispered ecstatically, and, 
when we caught him, he was lifeless...! must say that, while 
it may not be very Christian, I am glad that death brought him 
what life could not, and that, in the very article of it, he saw 
himself at the head of victorious troops. Ah, Fame— delusive 
spectre... (A page of disquisition by General Estcourt on the 
vanities of human ambition is here omitted.) ...The face, after 
death, was composed, with a certain majesty, even... one 
could see that he might have been handsome as a youth.... 

May 26th, 1789. 

...I shall return to Paris by easy stages and reach Stokely 
sometime in June. My health is quite restored and all that has 
kept me here this long has been the difficulty I have met with 
in attempting to settle my poor friend, the major’s affairs. For 
one thing, he appears to have been originally a native of 
Corsica, not of Sardinia as I had thought, and while that ex- 
plains much in his character, it has also given occupation to 
the lawyers. I have met his rapacious family, individually and 
in conclave, and, if there are further gray hairs on my head, 
you may put it down to them.,.. However, I have finally as- 
sured the major’s relict of her legitimate rights in his estate, 
and that is something— my one ray of comfort in the matter 
being the behavior of her son by the former marriage, who 
seems an excellent and virtuous young man. . . . 

...You will think me a very soft fellow, no doubt, for wast- 
ing so much time upon a chance acquaintance who was 
neither, in our English sense, a gentleman nor a man whose 
Christian virtues counterbalanced his lack of true breeding. 
Yet there was a tragedy about him beyond his station, and 
that verse of Gray’s rings in my head. I wish I could forget 
the expression on his face when he spoke of it. Suppose a 
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genius born in circumstances that made the development of 
that genius impossible -well, all this is the merest moon- 
shine. . . . 

...To revert to more practical matters, I discover that the 
major has left me his military memoirs, papers and commen- 
taries, including his maps. Heaven knows what I shall do with 
them ! I cannot, in courtesy, burn them sur-le-champ, and yet 
they fill two huge packing cases and the cost of transporting 
them to Stokely will be considerable. Perhaps I will take them 
to Paris and quietly dispose of them there to some waste-paper 
merchant. ... In return for this unsought legacy, Madame has 
consulted me in regard to a stone and epitaph for her late 
husband, and, knowing that otherwise the family would 
squabble over the affair for weeks, I have drawn up a design 
which I hope meets with their approval. It appears that he 
particularly desired that the epitaph should be writ in Eng- 
lish, saying that France had had enough of him, living— a 
freak of dying vanity for which one must pardon him. How- 
ever, I have produced the following, which I hope will answer. 

Here lies 

NAPOLEONE BUONAPARTE 
Major of the Royal Artillery 
of France. 

Born August 15th, 1737 
at Ajaccio, Corsica. 

Died May 5th, 1789 
at St. Philippe-des-Bains 
“Rest, perturbed spirit...” 

...I had thought, for some hours, of excerpting the lines of 
Gray’s— the ones that still ring in my head. But, on reflection, 
though they suit well enough, they yet seem too cruel to the 
dust. 
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THE KING OF THE CATS 


“But, my dear’’ said Mrs. Culverin, with a tiny gasp, “you 
can’t actually mean— a tail!” 

Mrs. Dingle nodded impressively. “Exactly. I’ve seen him. 
Twice. Paris, of course, and then, a command appearance at 
Rome — we were in the Royal box. He conducted— my dear, 
you’ve never heard such effects from an orchestra— and, my 
dear” she hesitated slightly, “he conducted ivith it’’ 

“How perfectly, fascinatingly too horrid for words!” said 
Mrs. Culverin in a dazed but greedy voice. “We must have him 
to dinner as soon as he comes over— he is coming over, isn’t 
he?” 

“The twelfth” said Mrs. Dingle with a gleam in her eyes. 
“The New Symphony people have asked him to be guest-con- 
ductor for three special concerts— I do hope you can dine with 
us some night while he’s here— he’ll be very busy, of course — 

but he’s promised to give us what time he can spare ” 

“Oh, thank you, dear” said Mrs. Culverin, abstractedly, her 
last raid upon Mrs. Dingle’s pet British novelist still fresh in 
her mind. “You’re always so delightfully hospitable— but you 
mustn’t wear yourself out— the rest of us must do our part— 1 

know Henry and myself would be only too glad to ” 

“That’s very sweet of you, darling!’ Mrs. Dingle also re- 
membered the larceny of the British novelist. “But we’re just 
going to give Monsieur Tibault— sweet name, isn’t it! They 
say he’s descended from the Tybalt in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
that’s why he doesn’t like Shakespeare— we’re just going to 
give Monsieur Tibault the simplest sort of time- a little recep- 
tion after his first concert, perhaps. He hates!’ she looked 
around the table, “large, mixed parties. And then, of course, 

his— er— little idiosyncrasy ” she coughed delicately. “It 

makes him feel a trifle shy with strangers!’ 
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“But I don’t understand yet. Aunt Emily’’ said Tommy 
Brooks, Mrs. Dingle’s nephew. “Do you really mean this 
Tibault bozo has a tail? Like a monkey and everything?” 

“Tommy dear,” said Mrs. Culverin, crushingly, “in the first 
place Monsieur Tibault is not a bozo— he is a very distin- 
guished musician— the finest conductor in Europe. And in the 
second place ” 

“He has” Mrs. Dingle was firm. “He has a tail. He con- 
ducts with it!’ 

“Oh, but honestly!” said Tommy, his ears pinkening. “I 
mean— of course, if you say so. Aunt Emily, I’m sure he has— 
but still, it sounds pretty steep, if you know what I mean ! How 
about it. Professor Tatto?” 

Professor Tatto cleared his throat. “Tck” he said, putting 
his fingertips together cautiously, “I shall be very anxious 
to see this Monsieur Tibault. For myself, I have never ob- 
served a genuine specimen of homo caudatus, so I should 
be inclined to doubt, and yet... In the Middle Ages, for in- 
stance, the belief in men— er— tailed or with caudal appen- 
dages of some sort, was both widespread and, as far as we 
can gather, well-founded. As late as the Eighteenth Century, 
a Dutch sea captain with some character for veracity recounts 
the discovery of a pair of such creatures in the island of 
Formosa. They were in a low state of civilization, I believe, 
but the appendages in question were quite distinct. And in 
1860, Dr. Grimbrook, the English surgeon, claims to have 
treated no less than three African natives with short but 
evident tails— though his testimony rests upon his unsupported 
word. 

“After all, the thing is not impossible, though doubtless un- 
usual. Web feet— rudimentary gills— these occur with some 
frequency. The appendix we have with us always. The chain 
of our descent from the ape-like form is by no means complete. 
For that matter” he beamed around the table, “what can we 
call the last few vertebrae of the normal spine but the begin- 
nings of a concealed and rudimentary tail? Oh, yes— yes— 
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it’s possible— quite— that in an extraordinary case— a reversion 
to type— a survival— though, of course ” 

“I told you so” said Mrs. Dingle triumphantly. it 

fascinating? Isn’t it, Princess?” 

The Princess Vivrakanarda’s eyes, blue as a field of lark- 
spur, fathomless as the centre of heaven, rested lightly for a 
moment on Mrs. Dingle’s excited countenance. 

“Ve-ry fascinating” she said, in a voice like stroked, golden 
velvet. “I should like— I should like ve-ry much to meet this 
Monsieur Tibault!’ 

“Well, I hope he breaks his neck!” said Tommy Brooks, 
under his breath— but nobody ever paid much attention to 
Tommy. 

Nevertheless as the time for M. Tibault’s arrival in these 
States drew nearer and nearer, people in general began to 
wonder whether the Princess had spoken quite truthfully— for 
there was no doubt of the fact that, up till then, she had been 
the unique sensation of the season— and you know what social 
lions and lionesses are. 

It was, if you remember, a Siamese season, and genuine Si- 
amese were at quite as much of a premium as Russian accents 
had been in the quaint old days when the Chauve-Souris was 
a novelty. The Siamese Art Theatre, imported at terrific ex- 
pense, was playing to packed houses. “Gushuptzgu” an epic 
novel of Siamese farm life, in nineteen closely-printed vol- 
umes, had just been awarded the Nobel prize. Prominent pet- 
and-newt dealers reported no cessation in the appalling 
demand for Siamese cats. And upon the crest of this wave of 
interest in things Siamese, the Princess Vivrakanarda poised 
with the elegant nonchalance of a Hawaiian water-baby upon 
its surfboard. She was indispensable. She was incomparable. 
She was everywhere. 

Youthful, enormously wealthy, allied on one hand to the 
Royal Family of Siam and on the other to the Cabots (and 
yet with the first eighteen of her twenty-one years shrouded 
from speculation in a golden zone of mystery), the mingling 
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of races in her had produced an exotic beauty as distinguished 
as it was strange. She moved with a feline, effortless grace, and 
her skin was as if it had been gently powdered with tiny grains 
of the purest gold— yet the blueness of her eyes, set just a 
trifle slantingly, was as pure and startling as the sea on the 
rocks of Maine. Her brown hair fell to her knees— she had 
been offered extraordinary sums by the Master Barbers’ Pro- 
tective Association to have it shingled. Straight as a waterfall 
tumbling over brown rocks, it had a vague perfume of sandal- 
wood and suave spices and held tints of rust and the sun. She 
did not talk very much— but then she did not have to— her voice 
had an odd, small, melodious huskiness that haunted the mind. 
She lived alone and was reputed to be very lazy— at least it 
was known that she slept during most of the day— but at night 
she bloomed like a moon-flower and a depth came into her 
eyes. 

It was no wonder that Tommy Brooks fell in love with her. 
The wonder was that she let him. There was nothing exotic or 
distinguished about Tommy— he was just one of those pleas- 
ant, normal young men who seem created to carry on the bond 
business by reading the newspapers in the University Club 
during most of the day, and can always be relied upon at 
night to fill an unexpected hole in a dinner-party. It is true 
that the Princess could hardly be said to do more than tolerate 
any of her suitors — no one had ever seen those aloofly arrogant 
eyes enliven at the entrance of any male. But she seemed to be 
able to tolerate Tommy a little more than the rest— and that 
young man’s infatuated day-dreams were beginning to be beset 
by smart solitaires and imaginary apartments on Park Avenue, 
when the famous M. Tibault conducted his first concert at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Tommy Brooks sat beside the Princess. The eyes he turned 
upon her were eyes of longing and love, but her face was as 
impassive as a mask, and the only remark she made during the 
preliminary bustlings was that there seemed to be a number of 
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people in the audience. But Tommy was relieved, if anything, 
to find her even a little more aloof than usual, for, ever since 
Mrs. Culverin’s dinner-party, a vague disquiet as to the pos- 
sible impression which this Tibault creature might make upon 
her had been growing in his mind. It shows his devotion that 
he was present at all. To a man whose simple Princetonian 
nature found in “Just a Little Love, a Little Kiss” the quintes- 
sence of musical art, the average symphony was a positive 
torture, and he looked forward to the evening’s programme 
itself with a grim, brave smile. 

“Ssh!” said Mrs. Dingle, breathlessly. “He’s coming!” It 
seemed to the startled Tommy as if he were suddenly back in 
the trenches under a heavy barrage, as M. Tibault made his 
entrance to a perfect bombardment of applause. 

Then the enthusiastic noise was sliced off in the middle and 
a gasp took its place— a vast, windy sigh, as if every person in 
that multitude had suddenly said, “Ah!’ For the papers had 
not lied about him. The tail was there. 

They called him theatric— but how well he understood the 
uses of theatricalism! Dressed in unrelieved black from head 
to foot (the black dress-shirt had been a special token of 
Mussolini’s esteem), he did not walk on, he strolled, leisurely, 
easily, aloofly, the famous tail curled nonchalantly about one 
wrist— a suave, black panther lounging through a summer 
garden with that little mysterious weave of the head that pan- 
thers have when they pad behind bars— the glittering darkness 
of his eyes unmoved by any surprise or elation. He nodded, 
twice, in regal acknowledgment, as the clapping reached an 
apogee of frenzy. To Tommy there was something dreadfully 
reminiscent of the Princess in the way he nodded. Then he 
turned to his orchestra. 

A second and louder gasp went up from the audience at this 
point, for, as he turned, the tip of that incredible tail twined 
with dainty carelessness into some hidden pocket and pro- 
duced a black baton. But Tommy did not even notice. He was 
looking at the Princess instead. 
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She had not even bothered to clap, at first, but now— He had 
never seen her moved like this, never. She was not applauding, 
her hands were clenched in her lap, but her whole body was 
rigid, rigid as a steel bar, and the blue flowers of her eyes were 
bent upon the figure of M. Tibault in a terrible concentration. 
The pose of her entire figure was so still and intense that for 
an instant Tommy had the lunatic idea that any moment she 
might leap from her seat beside him as lightly as a moth, and 
land, with no sound, at M. Tibault’s side to— yes— to rub her 
proud head against his coat in worship. Even Mrs. Dingle 
would notice in a moment. 

“Princess — ” he said, in a horrified whisper, “Princess—” 

Slowly the tenseness of her body relaxed, her eyes veiled 
again, she grew calm. 

“Yes, Tommy?” she said, in her usual voice, but there was 
still something about her... 

“Nothing, only— oh, hang— he’s starting!” said Tommy, as 
M. Tibault, his hands loosely clasped before him, turned and 
faced the audience. His eyes dropped, his tail switched once 
impressively, then gave three little preliminary taps with his 
baton on the floor. 

Seldom has Gluck’s overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” re- 
ceived such an ovation. But it was not until the Eighth Sym- 
phony that the hysteria of the audience reached its climax. 
Never before had the New Symphony played so superbly— and 
certainly never before had it been led with such genius. Three 
prominent conductors in the audience were sobbing with the 
despairing admiration of envious children toward the close, 
and one at least was heard to offer wildly ten thousand dollars 
to a well-known facial surgeon there present for a shred of 
evidence that tails of some variety could by any stretch of 
science be grafted upon a normally decaudate form. There was 
no doubt about it— no mortal hand and arm, be they ever so 
dexterous, could combine the delicate elan and powerful grace 
displayed in every gesture of M. Tibault’s tail. 
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A sable staff, it dominated the brasses like a flicker of black 
lightning; an ebon, elusive whip, it drew the last exquisite 
breath of melody from the woodwinds and ruled the stormy 
strings like a magician’s rod. M. Tibault bowed and bowed 
again— roar after roar of frenzied admiration shook the hall 
to its foundations— and when he finally staggered, exhausted, 
from the platform, the president of the Wednesday Sonata 
Club was only restrained by force from flinging her ninety- 
thousand-dollar string of pearls after him in an excess of 
aesthetic appreciation; New Yjrk had come and seen— and 
New York was conquered. Mrs. Dingle was immediately be- 
sieged by reporters, and Tommy Brooks looked forward to 
the “little party” at which he was to meet the new hero of the 
hour with feelings only a little less lugubrious than those that 
would have come to him just before taking his seat in the 
electric chair. 

The meeting between his Princess and M. Tibault was worse 
and better than he expected. Better because, after all, they did 
not say much to each other— and worse because it seemed to 
him, somehow, that some curious kinship of mind between 
them made words unnecessary. They were certainly the most 
distinguished-looking couple in the room, as he bent over her 
hand. “So darlingly foreign, both of them, and yet so dif- 
ferent” babbled Mrs. Dingle— but Tommy couldn’t agree. 

They were different, yes— the dark, lithe stranger with the 
bizarre appendage tucked carelessly in his pocket, and the 
blue-eyed, brown-haired girl. But that difference only accen- 
tuated what they had in common— something in the way they 
moved, in the suavity of their gestures, in the set of their eyes. 
Something deeper, even, than race. He tried to puzzle it out- 
then, looking around at the others, he had a flash of revelation. 
It was if that couple were foreign, indeed— not only to New 
York but to all common humanity. As if they were polite 
guests from a different star. 

Tommy did not have a very happy evening, on the whole. 
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But his mind worked slowly, and it was not until much later 
that the mad suspicion came upon him in full force. 

Perhaps he is not to be blamed for his lack of immediate 
comprehension. The next few weeks were weeks of bewildered 
misery for him. It was not that the Princess’s attitude toward 
him had changed— she was just as tolerant of him as before, 
but M. Tibault was always there. He had a faculty of appear- 
ing as out of thin air— he walked, for all his height, as lightly 
as a butterfly— and Tommy grew to hate that faintest shuffle 
on the carpet that announced his presence. 

And then, hang it all, the man was so smooth, so infernally, 
unrufflably smooth! He' was never out of temper, never em- 
barrassed. He treated Tommy with the extreme of urbanity, 
and yet his eyes mocked, deep-down, and Tommy could do 
nothing. And, gradually, the Princess became more and more 
drawn to this stranger, in a soundless communion that found 
little need for speech— and that, too, Tommy saw and hated, 
and that, too, he could not mend. 

He began to be haunted not only by M. Tibault in the flesh, 
but by M. Tibault in the spirit. He slept badly, and when he 
slept, he dreamed— of M. Tibault, a man no longer, but a 
shadow, a spectre, the limber ghost of an animal whose words 
came purringly between sharp little pointed teeth. There was 
certainly something odd about the whole shape of the fellow— 
his fluid ease, the mould of his head, even the cut of his finger- 
nails— but just what it was escaped Tommy’s intensest cogita- 
tion. And when he did put his finger on it at length, at first he 
refused to believe. 

A pair of petty incidents decided him, finally, against all 
reason. He had gone to Mrs. Dingle’s, one winter afternoon, 
hoping to find the Princess. She was out with his aunt, but was 
expected back for tea, and he wandered idly into the library to 
wait. He was just about to switch on the lights, for the library 
was always dark even in summer, when he heard a sound of 
light breathing that seemed to come from the leather couch in 
the corner. He approached it cautiously and dimly made out 
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the form of M. Tibault, curled up on the couch, peacefully 
asleep. 

The sight annoyed Tommy so that he swore under his breath 
and was back near the door on his way out, when the feeling we 
all know and hate, the feeling that eyes we cannot see are 
watching us, arrested him. He turned back— M. Tibault had 
not moved a muscle of his body to all appearance— but his 
eyes were open now. And those eyes were black and human no 
longer. They were green— Tommy could have sworn it— and he 
could have sworn that they had no bottom and gleamed like 
little emeralds in the dark. It only lasted a moment, for Tommy 
pressed the light-button automatically— and there was M. 
Tibault, his normal self, yawning a little but urbanely apolo- 
getic, but it gave Tommy time to think. Nor did what happened 
a trifle later increase his peace of mind. 

They had lit a fire and were talking in front of it— by now 
Tommy hated M. Tibault so thoroughly that he felt that odd 
yearning for his company that often occurs in such cases. M. 
Tibault was telling some anecdote and Tommy was hating him 
worse than ever for basking with such obvious enjoyment in 
the heat of the flames and the ripple of his own voice. 

Then they heard the street-door open, and M. Tibault 
jumped up— and jumping, caught one sock on a sharp corner 
of the brass fire-rail and tore it open in a jagged flap. Tommy 
looked down mechanically at the tear— a second’s glance, but 
enough— for M. Tibault, for the first time in Tommy’s experi- 
ence, lost his temper completely. He swore violently in some 
spitting, foreign tongue — his face distorted suddenly — he 
clapped his hand over his sock. Then, glaring furiously at 
Tommy, he fairly sprang from the room, and Tommy could 
hear him scaling the stairs in long, agile bounds. 

Tommy sank into a chair, careless for once of the fact that he 
heard the Princess’s light laugh in the hall. He didn’t want to 
see the Princess. He didn’t want to see anybody. There had 
been something revealed when M. Tibault had torn that hole 
in his sock— and it was not the skin of a man. Tommy had 
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caught a glimpse of— black plush. Black velvet. And then had 
come M. Tibault’s sudden explosion of fury. Good Lord— did 
the man wear black velvet stockings under his ordinary socks? 
Or could he— could he— but here Tommy held his fevered head 
in his hands. 

He went to Professor Tatto that evening with a series of 
hypothetical questions, but as he did not dare confide his real 
suspicions to the Professor, the hypothetical answers he re- 
ceived served only to confuse him the more. Then he thought 
of Billy Strange. Billy was a good sort, and his mind had a 
turn for the bizarre. Billy might be able to help. 

He couldn’t get hold of Billy for three days and lived 
through the interval in a fever of impatience. But finally they 
had dinner together at Billy’s apartment, where his queer 
books were, and Tommy was able to blurt out the whole dis- 
ordered jumble of his suspicions. 

Billy listened without interrupting until Tommy was quite 

through. Then he pulled at his pipe. “But, my dear man ” 

he said, protestingly. 

“Oh, I know— I know ” said Tommy, and waved his 

hands, “I know I’m crazy— you needn’t tell me that— but I t^ll 
you, the man’s a cat all the same— no, I don’t see how he could 
be, but he is— why, hang it, in the first place, everybody knows 
he’s got a tail!” 

“Even so’’ said Billy, puffing. “Oh, my dear Tommy, I don’t 
doubt you saw, or think you saw, everything you say. But, 
even so ” He shook his head. 

“But what about those other birds, werewolves and things?” 
said Tommy. 

Billy looked dubious. “We-11” he admitted, “you’ve got me 
there, of course. At least— a tailed man is possible. And the 
yarns about werewolves go back far enough, so that— well, I 
wouldn’t say there aren’t or haven’t been werewolves— but then 
I’m willing to believe more things than most people. But a 
were-cat— or a man that’s a cat and a cat that’s a man— hon- 
estly, Tommy ” 
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“If I don’t get some real advice I’ll go clean off my hinge. 
For Heaven’s sake, tell me something to do!” 

“Lemme think” said Billy. “First, you’re pizen-sure this 
man is ” 

“A cat. Yeah” and Tommy nodded violently. 

“Check. And second— if it doesn’t hurt your feelings. Tom- 
my— you’re afraid this girl you’re in love with has— er— at least 
a streak of— felinity— in her— and so she’s drawn to him?” 

“Oh, Lord, Billy, if I only knew!” 

“Well— er— suppose she really is, too, you know— would you 
still be keen on her?” 

“I’d marry her if she turned into a dragon every Wednes- 
day ! ” said Tommy, fervently. 

Billy smiled. “H’m” he said, “then the obvious thing to do 
is to get rid of this M. Tibault. Lemme think!’ 

He thought about two pipes full, while Tommy sat on pins 
and needles. Then, finally, he burst out laughing. 

“What’s so darn funny?” said Tommy, aggrievedly. 

“Nothing, Tommy, only I’ve just thought of a stunt— some- 
thing so blooming crazy— but if he is— h’m— what you think he 

is— it might work ” And, going to the bookcase, he took 

down a book. 

“If you think you’re going to quiet my nerves by reading 
me a bedtime story ” 

“Shut up. Tommy, and listen to this— if you really want to 
get rid o*f your feline friend!’ 

“What is it?” 

“Book of Agnes Repplier’s. About cats. Listen. 

“ ‘There is also a Scandinavian version of the ever famous 
story which Sir Walter Scott told to Washington Irving, which 
Monk Lewis told to Shelley and which, in one form or another, 
we find embodied in the folklore of every land’— now. Tommy, 
pay attention— ‘the story of the traveller who saw within a 
ruined abbey, a procession of cats, lowering into a grave a 
little coffin with a crown upon it. Filled with horror, he 
hastened from the spot; but when he had reached his destina- 
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tion, he could not forbear relating to a friend the wonder he 
had seen. Scarcely had the tale been told when his friend's cat, 
who lay curled up tranquilly by the fire, sprang to its feet, 
cried out, “Then I am the King of the Cats ! ” and disappeared 
in a flash up the chimney! 

“Well?” said Billy, shutting the book. 

“By gum!” said Tommy, staring. “By gum! Do you think 
there’s a chance?” 

“/ think we’re both in the booby-hatch. But if you want to 
try it ” 

“Try it! I’ll spring it on him the next time I see him. But 
listen— I can’t make it a ruined abbey ” 

“Oh, use your imagination! Make it Central Park— any- 
where. Tell it as if it happened to you— seeing the funeral 
procession and all that. You can lead into it somehow— let’s 
see— some general line— oh, yes— ‘Strange, isn’t it, how fact 
so often copies fiction. Why, only yesterday ’ See?” 

“Strange, isn’t it, how fact so often copies fiction!’ repealed 
Tommy dutifully. “Why, only yesterday ” 

“I happened to be strolling through Central Park when I 
saw something very odd!’ 

“1 happened to be strolliijg through— here, gimme that 
book!” said Tommy, “I want to learn the rest of it by heart!” 

Mrs. Dingle’s farewell dinner to the famous Monsieur 
Tibault, on the occasion of his departure for his Western tour, 
was looked forward to with the greatest expectations. Not only 
would everybody be there, including the Princess Vivrakan- 
arda, but Mrs. Dingle, a hinter if there ever was one, had let 
it be known that at this dinner an announcement of very un- 
usual interest to Society might be made. So everyone, for once, 
was almost on time, except for Tommy. He was at least fifteen 
minutes early, for he wanted to have speech with his aunt 
alone. Unfortunately, however, he had hardly taken off his 
overcoat when she was whispering some news in his ear so 
rapidly that he found it diflScult to understand a word of it. 
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“And you mustn’t breathe it to a soul!” she ended, beaming. 
“That is, not before the announcement— I think we’ll have 
that with the salad— people never pay very much attention to 
salad ” 

“Breathe what. Aunt Emily?” said Tommy, confused, 

“The Princess, darling — the dear Princess and Monsieur 
Tibault— they just got engaged this afternoon, dear things! 
Isn’t it Jascinating?” 

“Yeah” said Tommy, and started to walk blindly through 
the nearest door. His aunt restrained him. 

“Not there, dear— not in the library. You can congratulate 
them later. They’re just having a sweet little moment alone 
there now ” And she turned away to harry the butler, leav- 

ing Tommy stunned. 

But his chin came up after a moment. He wasn’t beaten 
yet. 

“Strange, isn’t it, how often fact copies fiction?” he re- 
peated to himself in dull mnemonics, and, as he did so, he 
shook his fist at the library door. 

Mrs. Dingle was wrong, as usual. The Princess and M. 
Tibault were not in the library— they were in the conservatory, 
as Tommy discovered when he wandered aimlessly past the 
glass doors. 

He didn’t mean to look, and after a second he turned away. 
But that second was enough. 

Tibault was seated in a chair and she was crouched on a 
stool at his side, while his hand, softly, smoothly, stroked her 
brown hair. Black cat and Siamese kitten. Her face was hidden 
from Tommy, but he could see Tibault’s face. And he could 
hear. 

They were not talking, but there was a sound between them. 
A warm and contented sound like the murmur of giant bees 
in a hollow tree— a golden, musical rumble, deep-throated, 
that came from Tibault’s lips and was answered by hers- a 
golden purr. 

Tommy found himself back in the drawing-room, shaking 
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hands with Mrs. Culverin, who said, frankly, that she had 
seldom seen him look so pale. 

The first two courses of the dinner passed Tommy like 
dreams, but Mrs. Dingle’s cellar was notable, and by the 
middle of the meat course, he began to come to himself. He 
had only one resolve now. 

For the next few moments he tried desperately to break into 
the conversation, but Mrs. Dingle was talking, and even 
Gabriel will have a time interrupting Mrs. Dingle. At last, 
though, she paused for brcctth and Tommy saw his chance. 

“Speaking of that” said Tommy, piercingly, without know'- 
ing in the least what he was referring to, “Speaking of that 

9 ? 

“As I was saying” said Professor Tatto. But Tommy would 
not yield. The plates were being taken away. It was lime for 
salad. 

“Speaking of that” he said again, so loudly and strangely 
that Mrs. Culverin jumped and an awkward hush fell over the 
table. “Strange, isn’t it, how often fact copies fiction?” 7’here, 
he was started. His voice rose even higher. “Why, only today 

I was strolling through ” and, word for word, he repeated 

his lesson. He could see Tibault’s eyes glowing at him, as he 
described the funeral. He could see the Princess, tense. 

He could not have said what he had expected might happen 
when he came to the end; but it was not bored silence, every- 
where, to be followed by Mrs. Dingle’s acrid, “Well, Tommy, 
is that quite all?” 

He slumped back in his chair, sick at heart. He was a fool 
and his last resource had failed. Dimly he heard his aunt’s 

voice, saying, “Well, then ” and realized that she was about 

to make the fatal announcement. 

But just then Monsieur Tibault spoke. 

“One moment, Mrs. Dingle” he said, with extreme polite- 
ness, and she was silent. He turned to Tommy. 

“You are— positive, I suppose, of what you saw this after- 
noon, Brooks?” he said, in tones of light mockery. 
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“Absolutely” said Tommy sullenly. “Do you think I’d ” 

“Oh, no, no, no” Monsieur Tibault waved the implication 
aside, “but— such an interesting story— one likes to be sure of 
the details— and, of course, you are snxe— quite sure— that the 
kind of crown you describe was on the coffin?” 

“Of course” said Tommy, wondering, “but ” 

“Then I’m the King of the Cats!” cried Monsieur Tibault 
in a voice of thunder, and, even as he cried it, the house-lights 
blinked— there was the soft thud of an explosion that seemed 
muffled in cotton-wool from the minstrel gallery— and the 
scene was lit for a second by an obliterating and painful burst 
of light that vanished in an instant and was succeeded by 
heavy, blinding clouds of white, pungent smoke. 

“Oh, those horrid photographers” came Mrs. Dingle’s voice 
in a melodious wail. “I told them not to take the flashlight 
pi(;ture till dinner was over, and now they’ve taken it just as I 
was nibbling lettuce!” 

Someone tittered a little nervously. Someone coughed. Then, 
gradually the veils of smoke dislimned and the green-and- 
black spots in front of Tommy’s eyes died away. 

They were blinking at each other like people who have 
just come out of a cave into brilliant sun. Even yet their eyes 
stung with the fierceness of that abrupt illumination and 
Tommy found it hard to make out the faces across the table 
from him. 

Mrs. Dingle took command of the half-blinded company 
with her accustomed poise. She rose, glass in hand. “And now, 
dear friends” she said in a clear voice, “I’m sure all of us are 
very happy to ” Then she stopped, open-mouthed, an ex- 

pression of incredulous horror on her features. The lifted glass 
began to spill its contents on the tablecloth in a little stream 
of amber. As she spoke, she had turned directly to Monsieur 
Tibault’s place at the table— and Monsieur Tibault was no 
longer there. 

Some say there was a bursting flash of fiie that disappeared 
up the chimney— some say it was a giant cat that leaped 
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through the window at a bound, without breaking the glass. 
Professor Tatto puts it down to a mysterious chemical dis- 
turbance operating only over M. Tibault’s chair. The butler, 
who is pious, believes the devil in person flew away with him, 
and Mrs. Dingle hesitates between witchcraft and a malicious 
ectoplasm dematerializing on the wrong cosmic plane. But 
be that as it may, one thing is certain— in the instant of Active 
darkness which followed the glare of the flashlight. Monsieur 
Tibault, the great conductor, disappeared forever from mortal 
sight, tail and all. 

Mrs. Culverin swears he was an international burglar and 
that she was just about to unmask him, when he slipped away 
under cover of the flashlight smoke, but no one else who sat at 
that historic dinner-table believes her. No, there are no sound 
explanations, but Tommy thinks he knows, and he will never 
be able to pass a cat again without wondering. 

Mrs. Tommy is quite of her husband’s mind regarding cats 
— she was Gretchen Wool wine, of Chicago — for Tommy told her 
his whole story, and while she doesn’t believe a great deal of it, 
there is no doubt in her heart that one person concerned in 
the affair was a perfect cat. Doubtless it would have been more 
romantic to relate how Tommy’s daring finally won him his 
Princess— but, unfortunately, it would not be veracious. For 
the Princess Vivrakanarda, also, is with us no longer. Her 
nerves, shattered by the spectacular denouement of Mrs. 
Dingle’s dinner, required a sea-voyage, and from that voyage 
she has never returned to America. 

Of course, there are the usual stories— one hears of her, a 
nun in a Siamese convent, or a masked dancer at Le Jardin de 
ma Soeur— one hears that she has been murdered in Patagonia 
or married in Trebizond— but, as far as can be ascertained, not 
one of these gaudy fables has the slightest basis of fact. I be- 
lieve that Tommy, in his heart of hearts, is quite convinced 
that the sea-voyage was only a pretext, and that by some un- 
heard-of means, she has managed to rejoin the formidable 
Monsieur Tibault, wherever in the world of the visible or the 
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invisible he may be— in fact, that in some ruined city or sub- 
terranean palace they reign together now, King and Queen of 
all the mysterious Kingdom of Cats. But that, of course, is 
quite impossible. 
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BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 

The north and the west and the south are good hunting ground, 
but it is forbidden to go east. It is forbidden to go to any of the 
Dead Places except to search for metal and then he who 
touches the metal must be a priest or the son of a priest. After- 
wards, both the man and the metal must be purified. These are 
the rules and the laws; they are well made. It is forbidden to 
jcross the great river and look upon the place that was the 
Place of the Gods— this is most strictly forbidden. We do not 
even say its name though we know its name. It is there that 
spirits live, and demons— it is there that there are the ashes of 
the Great Burning. These things are forbidden— they have been 
forbidden since the beginning of time. 

My father is a priest; I am the son of a priest. I have been 
in the Dead Places near us, with my father— at first, I was 
afraid. When my father went into the house to search for the 
metal, I stood by the door and my heart felt small and weak. 
It was a dead man’s house, a spirit house. It did not have the 
smell of man, though there were old bones in a corner. But it 
is not fitting that a priest’s son should show fear. I looked at 
the bones in the shadow and kept my voice still. 

Then my father came out with the metal— a good, strong 
piece. He looked at me with both eyes but I had not run away. 
He gave me the metal to hold— I took it and did not die. So he 
knew that I was truly his son and would be a priest in my time. 
That was when I was very young — nevertheless, my brothers 
would not have done it, though they are good hunters. After 
that, they gave me the good piece of meat and the warm corner 
by the fire. My father watched over me— he was glad that I 
should be a priest. But when I boasted or wept without a 
reason, he punished me more strictly than my brothers. That 
was right. 
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After a time, I myself was allowed to go into the dead 
houses and search for metal. So I learned the ways of those 
houses— and if I saw bones, I was no longer afraid. The bones 
are light and old— sometimes they will fall into dust if you 
touch them. But that is a great sin. 

I was taught the chants and the spells— I was taught how 
to stop the running of blood from a wound and many secrets. 
A priest must know many secrets— that was what my father 
said. 

If the hunters think we do all things by chants and spells, 
they may believe so— it does not hurt them. I was taught how 
to read in the old books and how to make the old writings — 
that was hard and took a long time. My knowledge made me 
happy— it was like a fire in my heart. Most of all, I liked to 
hear of the Old Days and the stories of the gods. I asked my- 
self many questions that I could not answer, but it was good 
to ask them. At night, I would lie awake and listen to the wind 
—it seemed to me that it was the voice of the gods as they flew 
through the air. 

We are not ignorant like the Forest People— our women spin 
wool on the wheel, our priests wear a white robe. We do not 
eat grubs from the tree, we have not forgotten the old writings, 
although they are hard to understand. Nevertheless, my knowl- 
edge and my lack of knowledge burned in me— I wished to 
know more. When I was a man at last, I came to my father and 
said, “It is time for me to go on my journey. Give me your 
leave!’ 

He looked at me for a long time, stroking his beard, then he 
said at last, “Yes. It is time!’ That night, in the house of the 
priesthood, I asked for and received purification. My body 
hurt but my spirit was a cool stone. It was my father himself 
who questioned me about my dreams. 

He bade me look into the smoke of the fire and see— I saw 
and told what I saw. It was what I have always seen— a river, 
and, beyond it, a great Dead Place and in it the gods walking. 
I have always thought about that. His eyes were stern when I 
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told him— he was no longer my father but a priest. He said, 
“This is a strong dream!’ 

“It is mine!’ I said, while the smoke waved and my head 
felt light. They were singing the Star song in the outer cham- 
ber and it was like the buzzing of bees in my head. 

He asked me how the gods were dressed and I told him how 
they were dressed. We know how they were dressed from the 
book, but I saw them as if they were before me. When I had 
finished, he threw the sticks three times and studied them as 
they fell. 

“This is a very strong dream!’ he said. “It may eat you up!’ 

“I am not afraid!’ I said and looked at him with both eyes. 
My voice sounded thin in my ears but that was because of the 
smoke. 

He touched me on the breast and the forehead. He gave me 
the bow and the three arrows. 

“Take them!’ he said. “It is forbidden to travel east. It is 
forbidden to cross the river. It is forbidden to go to the Place 
of the Gods. All these things are forbidden!’ 

“All these things are forbidden!’ I said, but it was my voice 
tirat spoke and not my spirit. He looked at me again. 

“My son!’ he said. “Once I had young dreams. If your 
dreams do not eat you up, you may be a great priest. If they 
eat you, you are still my son. Now go on your journey!’ 

I went fasting, as is the law. My body hurt but not my heart. 
When the dawn came, I was out of sight of the village. I prayed 
and purified myself, waiting for a sign. The sign was an eagle. 
It flew east. 

Sometimes signs are sent by bad spirits. I waited again on 
the flat rock, fasting, taking no food. I was very still— I could 
feel the sky above me and the earth beneath. I waited till the 
sun was beginning to sink. Then three deer passed in the 
valley going east— they did not mind me or see me. There was a 
white fawn with them— a very great sign. 

I followed them, at a distance, waiting for what would 
happen. My heart was troubled about going east, yet I knew 
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that I must go. My head hummed with my fasting— I did not 
even see the panther spring upon the white fawn. But, before 
I knew it, the bow was in my hand. I shouted and the panther 
lifted his head from the fawn. It is not easy to kill a panther 
with one arrow but the arrow went through his eye and into 
his brain. He died as he tried to spring— he rolled over, tearing 
at the ground. Then I knew I was meant to go east— I knew that 
was my journey. When the night came, I made my fire and 
roasted meat. 

It is eight suns’ journey to the east and a man passes by 
many Dead Places. The Forest People are afraid of them but I 
am not. Once I made my fire on the edge of a Dead Place at 
night and, next mor’.iing, in the dead house, I found a good 
knife, little rusted. That was small to what came afterward 
but it made my heart feel big. Always when I looked for game, 
it was in front of my arrow, and twice I passed hunting parties 
of the Forest People without their knowing. So I knew my 
magic was strong and my journey clean, in spite of the law. 

Toward the setting of the eighth sun, I came to the banks of 
the great river. It was half-a-day’s journey after I had left the 
god-road— we do not use the god-roads now for they are falling 
apart into great blocks of stone, and the forest is safer going. 
A long way off, I had seen the water through trees but the 
trees were thick. At last, I came out upon an open place at the 
top of a cliff. There was the great river below, like a giant in 
the sun. It is very long, very wide. It could eat all the streams 
we know and still be thirsty. Its name is Ou-dis-sun, the Sacred, 
the Long. No man of my tribe had seen it, not even my father, 
the priest. It was magic and I prayed. 

Then I raised my eyes and looked south. It was there, the 
Place of the Gods. 

How can I tell what it was like— you do not know. It was 
there, in the red light, and they were too big to be houses. It 
was there with the red light upon it, mighty and ruined. I 
knew that in another moment the gods would see me. I covered 
my eyes with my hands and crept back into the forest. 
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Surely, that was enough to do, and live. Surely it was enough 
to spend the night upon the cliff. The Forest People themselves 
do not come near. Yet, all through the night, I knew that I 
should have to cross the river and walk in the places of the 
gods, although the gods ate me up. My magic did not help 
me at all and yet there was a fire in my bowels, a fire in my 
mind. When the sun rose, I thought, “My journey has been 
clean. Now I will go home from my journey!’ But, even as 
I thought so, I knew I could not. If I went to the Place 
of the Gods, I would surely die, but, if I did not go, I could 
never be at peace with my spirit again. It is better to lose 
one’s life than one’s spirit, if one is a priest and the son of a 
priest. 

Nevertheless, as I made the raft, the tears ran out of my eyes. 
The Forest People could have killed me without fight, if they 
had come upon me then, but they did not come. When the raft 
was made, I said the sayings for the dead and painted myself 
for death. My heart was cold as a frog and my knees like water, 
but the burning in my mind would not let me have peace. As I 
pushed the raft from the shore, I began my death song— I had 
the right. It was a fine song. 

“I am John, son of John!’ I sang. “My people are the Hill 
People. They are the men. 

I go into the Dead Places but I am not slain. 

I take the metal from the Dead Places but I am not blasted. 

I travel upon the god-roads and am not afraid. E-yah! I have 
killed the panther, I have killed the fawn ! 

E-yah! I have come to the great river. No man has come there 
before. 

It is forbidden to go east, but I have gone, forbidden to go on 
the great river, but I am there. 

Open your hearts, you spirits, and hear my song. 

Now I go to the Place of the Gods, I shall not return. 

My body is painted for death and my limbs weak, but my 
heart is big as I go to the Place of the Gods!” 
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All the same, when I came to the Place of the Gods, I was 
afraid, afraid. The current of the great river is very strong— 
it gripped my raft with its hands. That was magic, for the 
river itself is wide and calm. I could feel evil spirits about me, 
in the bright morning; T could feel their breath on my neck as 
I was swept down the stream. Never have I been so much alone 
—I tried to think of my knowledge, but it was a squirrel’s heap 
of winter nuts. There was no strength in my knowledge any 
more and I felt small and naked as a new-hatched bird— alone 
upon the great river, the servant of the gods. 

Yet, after a while, my eyes were opened and I saw. I saw 
both banks of the river— I saw that once there had been god- 
roads across it, though now they were broken and fallen like 
broken vines. Very great they were, and wonderful and broken 
—broken in the time of the Great Burning when the fire fell 
out of the sky. And always the current took me nearer to the 
Place of the Gods, and the huge ruins rose before my eyes. 

I do not know the customs of rivers— we are the People of 
the Hills. I tried to guide my raft with the pole but it spun 
around. I thought the river meant to take me past the Place 
of the Gods and out into the Bitter Water of the legends. I grew 
angry then— my heart felt strong. I said aloud, “1 am a priest 
and the son of a priest!” The gods heard me— they showed me 
how to paddle with the pole on one side of the raft. The cur- 
rent changed itself— I drew near to the Place of the Gods. 

When I was very near, my raft struck and turned over. I can 
swim in our lakes— I swam to the shore. There was a great 
spike of rusted metal sticking out into the river— I hauled my- 
self up upon it and sat there, panting. I had saved my bow and 
two arrows and the knife I found in the Dead Place but that 
was all. My raft went whirling downstream toward the Bitter 
Water. I looked after it, and thought if it had trod me under, 
at least I would be safely dead. Nevertheless, when I had dried 
my bowstring and re-strung it, I walked forward to the Place 
of the Gods. 

It felt like ground underfoot; it did not burn me. It is not 
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true what some of the tales say, that the ground there burns 
forever, for I have been there. Here and there were the marks 
and stains of the Great Burning, on the ruins, that is true.. 
But they were old marks and old stains. It is not true either, 
what some of our priests say, that it is an island covered with 
fogs and enchantments. It is not. It is a great Dead Place- 
greater than any Dead Place we know. Everywhere in it there 
are god-roads, though most are cracked and broken. Every- 
where there are the ruins of the high towers of the gods. 

How shall I tell what I saw? I went carefully, my strung 
bow in my hand, my skin ready for danger. There should have 
been the wailings of spirits and the shrieks of demons, but 
there were not. It was very silent and sunny where I had 
landed— the wind and the rain cuid the birds that drop seeds 
had done their work— the grass grew in the cracks of the 
broken stone. It is a fair island— no wonder the gods built 
there. If I had come there, a god, I also would have built. 

How shall I tell what I saw? The towers are not all broken 
—here and there one still stands, like a great tree in a forest, 
and the birds nest high. But the towers themselves look blind, 
for the gods are gone. I saw a fish-hawk, catching fish in the 
river. I saw a little dance of white butterflies over a great heap 
of broken stones and columns. I went there and looked about 
me— there was a carved stone with cut-letters, broken in half. 
I can read letters but I could not understand these. They said 
UBTREAS. There was also the shattered image of a man or a 
god. It had been made of white stone and he wore his hair 
tied back like a woman’s. His name was ASHING, as I read on 
the cracked half of a stone. I thought it wise to pray to ASH- 
ING, though I do not know that god. 

How shall I tell what I saw? There was no smell of man 
left, on stone or metal. Nor were there many trees in that 
wilderness of stone. There are many pigeons, nesting and 
dropping in the towers— the gods must have loved therp, or,^ 
perhaps, they used them for sacrifices. There are wild cats 
that roam the god-roads, green-eyed, unafraid of man. At 
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night they wail like demons but they are not demons. The wild 
dogs are more dangerous, for they hunt in a pack, but them 
I did not meet till later. Everywhere there are the carved 
stones, carved with magical numbers or words. 

I went north— I did not try to hide myself. When a god or 
a demon saw me, then I would die, but meanwhile I was no 
longer afraid. My hunger for knowledge burned in me— there 
was so much that I could not understand. After a while, I knew 
that my belly was hungry. I could have hunted for my meat, 
but I did not hunt. It is known that the gods did not hunt as 
we do— they got their food from enchanted boxes and jars. 
Sometimes these are still found in the Dead Places— once, 
when I was a child and foolish, I opened such a jar and tasted 
it and found the food sweet. But my father found out and pun- 
ished me for it strictly, for, often, that food is death. Now, 
though, I had long gone past what was forbidden, and I en- 
tered the likeliest towers, looking for the food of the gods. 

I found it at last in the ruins of a great temple in the mid- 
city. A mighty temple it must have been, for the roof was 
painted like the sky at night with its stars— that much I could 
see, though the colors were faint and dim. It went down into 
great caves and tunnels— perhaps they kept their slaves there. 
But when I started to climb down, I heard the squeaking of 
rats, so I did not go— rats are unclean, and there must have 
been many tribes of them, from the squeaking. But near there, 
I found food, in the heart of a ruin, behind a door that still 
opened. I ate only the fruits from the jars— they had a very 
sweet taste. There was drink, too, in bottles of glass— the drink 
of the gods was strong and made my head swim. After I had 
eaten and drunk, I slept on the top of a stone, my bow at my 
side. 

When I woke, the sun was low. Looking down from where I 
lay, I saw a dog sitting on his haunches. His tongue was hang- 
ing out of his mouth; he looked as if he were laughing. He was 
a big dog, with a gray-brown coat, as big as a wolf. I sprang 
up and shouted at him but he did not move— he just sat there 
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as if he were laughing. I did not like that. When I reached 
for a stone to throw, he moved swiftly out of the way of the 
stone. He was not afraid of me; he looked at me as if I were 
meat. No doubt I could have killed him with an arrow, but I 
did not know if there were others. Moreover, night was falling. 

I looked about me— not far away there was a great, broken 
god-road, leading north. The towers were high enough, but 
not so high, and while many of -the dead-houses were wrecked, 
there were some that stood. I went toward this god-road, keep- 
ing to the heights of the ruins, while the dog followed. When 
I had reached the god-road, I saw that there were others be- 
hind him. If I had slept later, they would have come upon me 
asleep and torn out my throat. As it was, they were sure 
enough of me; they did not hurry. When I went into the dead- 
house, they kept watch at the entrance— doubtless they thought 
they would have a fine hunt. But a dog cannot open a door 
and I knew, from the books, that the gods did not like to live 
on the ground but on high. 

I had just found a door I could open when the dogs decided 
to rush. Ha! They were surprised when I shut the door in their 
faces— it was a good door, of strong metal. I could hear their 
foolish baying beyond it but I did not stop to answer them. I 
was in darkness— I found stairs and climbed. There were many 
stairs, turning around till my head was dizzy. At the top was 
another ddor— I found the knob and opened it. I was in a long 
small chamber— on one side of it was a bronze door that could 
not be opened, for it had no handle. Perhaps there was a magic 
word to open it but I did not have the word. I turned to the 
door in the opposite side of the wall. The lock of it was broken 
and I opened it and went in. 

Within, there was a place of great riches. The god who lived 
there must have been a powerful god. The first room was a 
small ante-room— I waited there for some time, telling the 
spirits of the place that I came in peace and not as a robber. 
When it seemed to me that they had had time to hear me, 1 
went on. Ah, what riches! Few, even, of the windows had beer 
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broken— it was all as it had been. The great windows that 
looked over the city had not been broken at all though they 
were dusty and streaked with many years. There were cover- 
ings on the floors, the colors not greatly faded, and the chairs 
were soft and deep. There were pictures upon the walls, very 
strange, very wonderful— I remember one of a bunch of flow- 
ers in a jar— if you came close to it, you could see nothing but 
bits of color, but if you stood away from it, the flowers might 
have been picked yesterday. It made my heart feel strange to 
look at this picture— and to look at the figure of a bird, in some 
hard clay, on a table and see it so like our birds. Everywhere 
there were books and writings, many in tongues that I could 
not read. The god who lived there must have been a wise god 
and full of knowledge. I felt I had right there, as I sought 
knowledge also. 

Nevertheless, it was strange. There was a washing-place but 
no water— perhaps the gods washed in air. There was a cook- 
ing place but no wood, and though there was a machine to 
cook food, there was no place to put fire in it. Nor were there 
candles or lamps— there were things that looked like lamps 
but they had neither oil nor wick. All these things were magic, 
but I touched them and lived— the magic had gone out of them. 
Let me tell one thing to show. In the washing-place, a thing 
said “Hot” but it was not hot to the touch— another thing said 
“Cold” but it was not cold. This must have been a strong 
magic but the magic was gone. I do not understand-^they had 
ways— I wish that I knew. 

It was close and dry and dusty in their house of the gods. 
I have said the magic was gone but that is not true— it had 
gone from the magic things but it had not gone from the place. 
I felt the spirits about me, weighing upon me. Nor had I ever 
slept in a Dead Place before— and yet, tonight, I must sleep 
there. When I thought of it, my tongue felt dry in my throat, 
in spite of my wish for knowledge. Almost I would have gone 
down again and faced the dogs, but I did not. 

I had not gone through all the rooms when the darkness 
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fell. When it fell, I went back to the big room looking over the 
city and made fire. There was a place to make fire and a box 
with wood in it, though I do not think they cooked there. I 
wrapped myself in a floor-covering and slept in front of the 
fire— I was very tired. 

Now I tell what is very strong magic. I woke in the midst 
of the night. When I woke, the fire had gone out and I was 
cold. It seemed to me that all around me there were whisper- 
ings and voices. I closed my eyes to shut them out. Some will 
say that I slept again, but I do not think that I slept. I could 
feel the spirits drawing my spirit out of my body as a fish is 
drawn on a line. 

Why should I lie about it? I am a priest and the son of a 
priest. If the're are spirits, as they say, in tiie small Dead 
Places near us, what spirits must there not be in that great 
Place of the Gods? And would not they wish to speak? After 
such long years? I know that I felt myself drawn as a fish is 
drawn on a line. I had stepped out of my body— I could see my 
body asleep in front of the cold fire, but it was not I. I was 
drawn to look out upon the city of the gods. 

It should have been dark, for it was night, but it was not 
dark. Everywhere there were lights— lines of light— circles and 
blurs of light— ten thousand torches would not have been the 
same. The sky itself was alight— you could barely see the stars 
for the glow in the sky. I thought to myself “This is strong 
magic” and trembled. There was a roaring in my ears like the 
rushing of rivers. Then my eyes grew used to the light and my 
ears to the sound. I knew that I was seeing the city as it had 
been when the gods were alive. 

That was a sight indeed— yes, that was a sight: I could not 
have seen it in the body— my body would have died. Every- 
where went the gods, on foot and in chariots— there were gods 
beyond number and counting and their chariots blocked the 
streets. They had turned night to day for their pleasure— they 
did not sleep with the sun. The noise of their coming and go- 
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ing was the noise of many waters. It was magic what they 
could do— it was magic what they did. 

I looked out of another window— the great vines of their 
bridges were mended and the god-roads went east and west. 
Restless, restless, were the gods and always in motion ! They 
burrowed tunnels under rivers— they Hew in the air. With un- 
believable tools they did giant works— no part of the earth was 
safe from them, for, if they wished for a thing, they summoned 
it from the other side of the world. And always, as they la- 
bored and rested, as they feasted and made love, there was a 
drum in their ears— the pulse of the giant city, beating and 
beating like a man’s heart. 

Were they happy? What is happiness to the gods? They 
were great, they were mighty, they were wonderful and ter- 
rible. As I looked upon them and their magic, I felt like a 
child— but a little more, it seemed to me, and they would pull 
down the moon from the sky. I saw them with wisdom beyond 
wisdom and knowledge beyond knowledge. And yet not all 
they did was well done— even I could see that— and yet their 
wisdom could not but grow until all was peace. 

Then I saw their fate come upon them and that was terrible 
past speech. It came upon them as they walked the streets of 
their city. I have been in the fights with the Forest People— I 
have seen men die. But this was not like that. When gods war 
with gods, they use weapons we do not know. It was fire fall- 
ing out of the sky and a mist that poisoned. It was the time of 
the Great Burning and the Destruction. They ran about like 
ants in the streets of their city— poor gods, poor gods! Then 
the towers began to fall. A few escaped— yes, a few. The legends 
tell it. But, even after the city had become a Dead Place, for 
many years the poison was still in the ground. I saw it happen, 
I saw the last of them die. It was darkness over the broken 
city and I wept. 

All this, I saw. I saw ifas I have told it, though not in the 
body. When I woke in the morning, I was hungry, but I did 
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not think first of my hunger for my heart was perplexed and 
confused. I knew the reason for the Dead Places but I did not 
see why it had happened. It seemed to me it should not have 
happened, with all the magic they had. I went through the 
house looking for an answer. There was so much in the house 
I could not understand— and yet I am a priest and the son of 
a priest. It was like being on one side of the great river, at 
night, with no light to show the way. 

Then I saw the dead god. He was sitting in his chair, by the 
window, in a room I had not entered before and, for the first 
moment, I thought that he was alive. Then I saw the skin on 
the back of his hand— it was like dry leather. The room was 
shut, hot and dry— no doubt that had kept him as he was. At 
first I was afraid to approach him— then the fear left me. He 
was sitting looking out over the city— he was dressed in the 
clothes of the gods. His age was neither young nor old— I 
could not tell his age. But there was wisdom in his face and 
great sadness. You could see that he would have not run away. 
He had sat at his window, watching his city die— then he him- 
self had died. But it is better to lose one’s life than one’s spirit 
—and you could see from the face that his spirit had not been 
lost. I knew, that, if I touched him, he would fall into dust— 
and yet, there was something unconquered in the face. 

That is all of my story, for then I knew he was a man— I 
knew then that they had been men, neither gods nor demons. 
It is a great knowledge, hard to tell and believe. They were 
men— they went a dark road, but they were men. I had no fear 
after that— I had no fear going home, though twice I fought off 
the dogs and once I was hunted for two days by the Forest 
People. When I saw my father again, I prayed and was puri- 
fied. He touched my lips and my breast, he said, “Y)U went 
away a boy. You come back a man and a priest!’ I said, 
“Father, they were men! I have been in the Place of the Gods 
and seen it ! Now slay me, if it is the law— but still I know they 
were men!’ 

He looked at me out of both eyes. He said, “The law is not 
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always the same shape— you have done what you have done. I 
could not have done it my time, but you come after me. Tell !” 

I told and he listened. After that, I wished to tell all the 
people but he showed me otherwise. He said, “Truth is a hard 
deer to hunt. If you eat too much truth at once, you may die 
of the truth. It was not idly that our fathers forbade the Dead 
Places.” He was right— it is better the truth should come little 
by little. I have learned that, being a priest. Perhaps, in the 
old days, they ate knowledge too fast. 

Nevertheless, we make a beginning. It is not for the metal 
alone we go to the Dead Places now— there are the books and 
the writings. They are hard to learn. And the magic tools are 
broken— but we can look at them and wonder. At least, we 
make a beginning. And, when I am chief priest we shall go 
beyond the great river. We shall go to the Place of the Gods— 
the place newyork— not one man but a company. We shall 
look for the images of the gods and find the god ASHING 
and the others— the gods Licoln and Biltmore and Moses. But 
they were men who built the city, not gods or demons. They 
were men. I remember the dead man’s face. They were men 
who were here before us. We must build again. 





A DEATH IN THE COUNTRY 


After the years, Tom Carroll was going back to Waynesville— 
to stand by a kinswoman’s grave, in the country of his youth. 
The names of the small, familiar stations were knots on a 
thread that led back into the darkness of childhood. He was 
glad Claire had not come. She hated death and memories. She 
hated cramped, local trains that smelled of green plush and 
cinders. Most of all she would hate Waynesville, even in mid- 
September and the grave light of afternoon. 

Well, he wasn’t looking forward to a pleasant time. He felt 
fagged and on edge already. There was work for the active 
partner of Norman, Buckstone, and Carroll in his brief-case, 
but he could not get down to the work. Instead he remembered, 
from childhood, the smell of dyed cloth and poignant, oppres- 
sive flowers, the black wisp tied on the knocker, the people 
coming to the door. The house was full of a menace— full of a 
secret— there were incomprehensible phrases, said in a mur- 
mur, and a man in black gloves who came, and a strangeness 
behind a shut door. Run out and play, run out and play; but 
there was no right way to play any more— even out in the yard 
you could smell the sweet, overpowering flowers— even out in 
the street you could see the people coming and coming, mak- 
ing that little pause as they saw the black wisp. Beautiful, they 
said, she looks beautiful; but the glimpse of the face was not 
mother, only somebody coldly asleep. Our sister has gone to 
dear Jesus. ..we shall meet on that beautiful shore. ..but the 
man spoke words, and the harsh box sank into the hole, and 
from it nothing arose, not even a white thing, not even silver 
vapor; the clay at the sides of the hole was too yellow and 
thick and cold. He’s too young to realize, said a great many 
voices— but for months nothing was right. The world had 
Stopped being solid, and people’s smiles were different, and 
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mother was Jesus’s sister, and they gave her clothes away. 
Then, after a long time, the place was green again and looked 
just like the other graves, and the knife in your pocket was a 
comfort, going out there Sundays in the street car. 

Barbarous. And tomorrow would be barbarous, as well. The 
family met only at funerals and weddings, now ; and there had 
been more funerals than weddings for the past ten years. The 
big Christmas tree was gone from the house on Hessian Street 
—the majestic tree whose five-pointed, sparkling star had 
scratched against the ceiling of heaven in the back parlor, 
spreading wide its green boughs to shelter all generations and 
tribes of the Pyes and Merritts and Chipmans, their wives 
and their children, their menservants and their maidservants, 
their Noah’s arks and cigar cases and bottles of eau-de- 
cologne. The huge tablecloth of Thanksgiving lay folded away 
at the bottom of a chest— the tables now were too small. There 
would never be another turkey, with a breast like a mountain- 
side, to fall into endless slices under the shining magic of 
Uncle Melrose’s knife. Aunt Louise and Aunt Emmy had been 
the last of Hessian Street and, after tomorrow, there would 
only be Aunt Emmy and the ghosts. 

The faces around the table had been masterful and full of 
life. They had been grown-up and permanent— one could not 
imagine them young or growing old. Together, they made a 
nation; they were the earth. If one took the trains of the 
morning, even as far as Bradensburg, lo. Uncle Melrose was 
there, at his desk with the little brass postage-scale on top 
of it, as it had been from the first. If one walked out to Mount 
Pleasant through the buckeye fall, at the end there was th< 
white gate of Cousin Edna and the iron nigger boy with tht 
rainstreaked face, holding out his black hand stiffly for the 
buckboards that drove no more. There were princes and dom- 
inations and thrones and powers; but what were these beside 
Aunt Emmy and Cousin Millie, beside the everlasting forms 
of Mrs. Bache and Mr. Beaver, of the ladies at the Women’s 
Exchange and the man who lighted the gas street-lamps with 
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a long brass spike? Then, suddenly, the earth had begun to 
crumble. A wind blew, a bell sounded, and they were dis- 
persed. There were shrunken old people, timorous and pettish, 
and a small, heart-stifling town. These and the grown-up chil- 
dren, more strange than strangers. But Hessian Street was 
over— the great tree was down. 

“And Uncle Melrose was a pompous old windbag” thought 
Tom Carroll. “And yet, if he were alive, I’d be calling him 
‘Sir! Oh, Claire’s right— the jungle’s the jungle— she’s saner 
than I am, always!’ 

It was one of the many maxims Claire found in books. The 
family was the jungle that you grew up in and if you did 
not, somehow, break through to light and air of your own 
when you were young, you died, quickly or slowly but surely, 
stifled out, choked down by the overpowering closeness of 
your own kin. Tom Carroll knew this much— that New York, 
after Waynesville, had been like passing from the large, squab- 
bling, overheated room of Christmas afternoon into the 
anonymous peace of a bare and windy street. He had been 
lonely, often— he had missed Hessian Street and them all. But, 
oh the endless, intricate, unimportant diplomacy— the feuds 
and the makings-up— the inflexible machine of the Family, 
crushing all independence. Not again, not ever again ! And 
yet, here he was, on the train. 

Well, nobody could say that he shirked it. He would have 
to take charge when he got there, like it or not. It wouldn’t be 
easy, straightening everything out— he’d rather handle the 
Corliss case any day— but he’d done it in other emergencies 
and he supposed he could do it again. After all, who else was 
there? Jerry Pye? His mouth narrowed, thinking of Jerry. 

The conductor bawled the names of familiar stations, the 
long, autumnal twilight began beyond the window. If only 
things could go smoothly just this once! But something always 
cropped up— something always had to be smoothed over and 
explained. Morton Center, Morton Center! If Aunt Louise had 
left no will— and she very probably hadn’t— there’d be the 
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dickens of a time, securing the estate to Aunt Emmy. But it 
must be done— he’d ride roughshod over Jerry Pye if neces- 
sary. Brandy Hill! Brandy Hill! ...\{ only nobody would tell 
him to be sure and notice Mrs. Bache! He could easily fix a 
pension for Aunt Emmy, but how to do it best? She’d have to 
leave Hessian Street, of course. Even cutting the old house 
into apartments hadn’t really solved the problem. She could 
get a small, comfortable, modern flat over in the new section. 
The silver candlesticks were the only things Claire would 
have liked, but they would go to Jerry because Jerry had al- 
ways failed. 

Waynesville, next stop! The flowers had been wired from 
New York. Waynesville! We’re coming in. There’s an A. & P. 
on Main Street, and Ellerman’s Bazaar is gone. Waynesville! 
...And God bless Uncle Melrose and Aunt Louise and Aunt 
Emmy and all my dear relations and friends and Spot and 
make me a good boy and not afraid of the dark. Waynesville! 

Right down the middle of Main Street the train clanged till 
it stopped in front of the bald, new station. Tom Carroll sighed. 
It was as he had prophesied. Jerry Pye was there to meet him. 

He got off the train, and the cousins shook hands. 

“Have a good trip, Tom?” 

“Not bad. Real fall weather, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s a real fall. You took the limited as far as Bradens- 
burg, I suppose?” 

“Yes, that seemed the quickest thing for me to do!’ 

“They say she’s quite a train!’ said Jerry Pye. “I was on her 
once— three years ago, you know. Well, I thought, here’s where 
the old man blows himself for once. Minnie would hardly be- 
lieve me when I told her. ‘Jerry Pye!’ she said, ‘I don’t know 
what’s come over you. You never take me on any limitedsi’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘maybe it is extra-fare, but I just decided the old 
man could blow himself for once!’ Well, you should have seen 
her expression! Though I guess it wouldn’t mean much to 
you, at that. I guess extra-fare trains don’t mean much in peo- 
ple’s lives when they come from New York.” 
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“I could have taken a slower train” said Tom Carroll, care- 
fully, “but it wouldn’t have saved any time!’ 

This remark seemed to amuse Jerry Pye intensely. His thin, 
sallow face— the face of a dyspeptic fox— gloated with mirth 
for an instant. Then he sobered himself, abruptly and 
pointedly. 

“You always were a case, Tom!’ he said, “always. But this is 
a sad occasion!’ 

“I didn’t mean to be funny,” said Tom Carroll. “Had I 
better get a taxi or is that your car?” 

“Oh, we’ve got the family mistake— a dollar down and a dol- 
lar whenever they catch you!” Jerry Pye grinned and sobered 
himself again with the automatism of a mechanical figure. “I 
drove up in her night before last,” he said, pointedly, as they 
got in. “Evans is a good man and all that, but he’s apt to figure 
a little close on the cars; and as long as ours is dark blue, it’ll 
look perfectly dignified!’ 

“I telegraphed Aunt Emmy!’ said Tom Carroll and stopped. 
Th^e was no possible use in trying to explain oneself to Jerry 
Pye. 

“Yes, indeed!’ said Jerry, instantly. “Aunt Emmy appreci- 
ated it very much. Very much indeed. ‘Tom’s always very 
busy! I told her. ‘But don’t you worry. Aunt Emmy. Tom may 
be a big man now, but his heart’s in the right place. He’ll be 
here! ” 

“I told her!’ said Tom Carroll, distinctly and in spite of 
himself, “that in case anything of the sort came up, she had 
only to—” 

“Oh!’ said Jerry, brightly, “we all knew that. We all knew 
you couldn’t be expected to send one of your big cars all the 
way from New York to Waynesville. How’s Claire?” 

“Claire was very sorry indeed not to be able to come” said 
Tom, his hands gripping his knees. “We have one car!’ he said 

“That’s just what I said!’ said Jerry Pye triumphantly. ‘‘ 
told Aunt Emmy— ‘you couldn’t expect Tom to take the car 
away from Claire— she’ll need it when he’s away, shopping and 
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seeing her friends— and naturally she hardly knew Aur., 
Louise. You wait and see. She’ll send handsome flowers^ 1 
said!’ 

“Oh, God, make me a good boy!” prayed Toni Carroll, in- 
ternally. “It can’t last more than ten minutes. Ten minutes 
isn’t really long!’ He braced himself. “How is Aunt Emmy?” 
he said. 

Their speed instantly dropped to a respectful twenty miles 
an hour. 

“She’s wonderful” said Jerry Pye. “Simply wonderful. Of 
course, Minnie’s been a great help to her and then, the end 
was very peaceful. Just seemed to breathe away!’ His voice 
had an obvious relish. “One minute she was there— as bright 
as a button, considering everything— and the next minute—” 
He shook his head. 

“I’m glad!’ said Tom Carroll. “I mean ” 

“Oh, we wouldn’t have wanted her to suffer!’ said Jerry Pye 
in a shocked voice, as if he were denying some uncouth sug- 
gestion of Tom’s. “No, sir, we wouldn’t have wanted that. Now 
when Minnie’s mother passed over— I don’t know whether I 
ever told you the whole story, Tom— but from the Friday be- 
fore ” 

He continued, but had only come to the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of the first night nurse when they turned into Hessian 
Street. They got out of the car. Jerry Pye was mopping his 
forehead, though the day was chill. Yes, there was the black 
wisp on the knocker. But there was a row of bell-pushes where 
the old nameplate had been. The bricks in the sidewalk were 
rose-red and old and worn— the long block of quiet houses 
kept its faded dignity, in spite of a sign, “Pappas’ Smoke 
Shop!’ a sign, “The Hessian Sergeant— Tea and Antiques!’ The 
linden trees had not perished, though their shade was thin. 

“If this were a city!’ thought Tom Carroll, “people would 
►lhave found out by now that it was quaint and painted the 
doors green and had studio-parties. Well, anyhow, that hasn’t 
happened!’ 
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“Everyone’s been very respectful’ said Jerry Pye, nodding 
at the black wisp. “I mean, some people might be touchy when 
everybody has to use the same front door. But Mr. Rodman 
came to me himself— they’re the second-floor back. Just leave 
your bag in the car, Tom. It won’t be in the way. I think 
Minnie’s seen us— we figured out if you came today this ought 
to be the train!’ 

Tom Carroll did not repeat that he had telegraphed or that 
there was only one afternoon train to Waynesville. He kissed 
his cousin-in-law’s flustered cheek and was kissed by her in 
return. Minnie was always flustered; she had been a plump, 
flustered robin of a girl at her wedding; she was unaltered 
now save for the dust of gray in her abundant, unbecoming 
hair; they had never exchanged three words, except on family 
matters; and yet, they always kissed. He wondered if Minnie, 
too, ever found this circumstance strange. He should not won- 
der, of course, especially now. 

“How’s Aunt Emmy?” said Jerry Pye, in the anxious tones 
of one just returned from a long absence. “There isn’t any 
change?” 

“No, dear” said Minnie, solemnly, “she’s just the same. 
She’s wonderful. Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Bache are with her, 
now. Remember— we must all be very nice to Mrs. Bache, 
Cousin Tom!’ 

“I did put a tick-tack on her window, once” said Tom Car- 
roll, reflectively. “But I haven’t done that for a long time. Not 
for thirty years!’ 

Minnie, the robin, was shocked for a moment, but bright- 
ened. 

“That’s right” she said. “We must all keep up for Aunt 
Emmy. Now, if you’ll just go in—” She stood aside. 

The spare, small, hawk-nosed figure rose from the stiff- 
backed chair as Tom Carroll entered. “Good evening, Thomas. 
I am glad you are here!’ said the unfaltering voice. “I think 
you know my good neighbors, Mrs. Bache and Mrs. Robin- 
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Tom Carroll took the thin, dry, forceful hands. By God, she 
s wonderful, he thought, in spite of their saying it— it’s taken 
ne years to unlearn what she taught me, but she’s remarkable. 
X^hy don’t they let her alone? Aunt Emmy, Aunt Emmy, you 
lave grown so small! You rapped on my chapped knuckles with 
i steel thimble when I was cold; you ran me through and through 
ike the emery -hag in your workbox with your sharp and pierc- 
ng eyes; you let me see that you thought my father a rascal; you 
node me lie and cheat because of the terror of your name— and 
low you have grown small and fragile and an old tvoman, and 
here is not even injustice left in Hessian Street. 

The moment passed. Tom Carroll found himself mechan- 
cally answering Mrs. Bache’s questions while his eyes roved 
ibout the room. The conch-shell was still on the mantelpiece, 
)ut one of the blue vases was gone. This was the front-parlor— 
.he room of reward and punishment, of visitors and chill, the 
grandest room in the world— this room with the shabby carpet 
md the huge forbidding pieces of black walnut that never 
:ould have come in through a mortal door. What could you 
io with it all, what could you do? What could be done with 
1 conch-shell and an iron oak-leaf and a set of yellowed pic- 
tures for a broken stereopticon? It was incredible that civil- 
ized people should ever have cherished such things. It was 
incredible that he had ever put the conch-shell to his ear and 
held his breath with wonder, hearing the sea. 

“It was just like another home to the Major and myself. Al- 
kvays” said Mrs. Bache. “I can hear your dear grandmother 
now, before the Major was taken, when he had his trouble. 
Alice, my child, you’re young’ she said. ‘But, young or old, 
ive all have to bear our cross. The Major is a good man— he’ll 
always be welcome in Hessian Street! The Major never forgot 
it. He was very badly treated but he never forgot a kindness. 
And now, Emmy and I are the last— Emmy and I are the last!’ 

She fumbled for her handkerchief in her vast lap. 

“There, there, Mrs. Bache’’ said Tom Carroll, inadequately. . 
“Grandmother must have been a wonderful woman!’ 
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“You never even saw her” said Mrs. Bache, viciously, “Tom 
Carroll saw to that. Oh, why couldn’t it have been me, instead 
of Louise?” she said. “I’ve been ready to go so long!” 

Tom Carroll’s face felt stiff, hut he found the handkerchief. 
After a moment Mrs. Bache arose, enormously yet with a curi- 
ous dignity. 

“Come, Sarah” she said to the dim figure in black that was 
Mrs. Robinson. “It’s time for us to go. I’ve been making a fool 
of myself. Good-by, Emma. Frank will take us to the church 
tomorrow. Try to get some rest!’ 

Minnie was whispering to him that Mrs. Bache was very 
much broken and that Cousin Tom must not mind. Tom Carroll 
whispered back at appropriate intervals. He did not mind Mrs. 
Bache. But there was always so much whispering, and it hurt 
one’s head. 

Now they were all standing in the narrow hall, and the 
others were looking at him. 

“We can just slip in for a minute before anyone else comes” 
whispered Minnie, “I know Cousin Tom would rather—” 

“Of course” said Tom Carroll. “Thank you. Cousin Minnie!’ 
He must have been working loo hard, he thought— perhaps he 
and Claire could go off for a trip together when he got back. 
Because, after all, it was Aunt Louise who was dead. He knew 
that perfectly well. And yet, until Minnie had spoken, he 
hadn’t been thinking about her at all. 

The statue lay on the walnut bed in the partitioned room 
that had once been part of the back parlor. Over the head of 
the bed was a cross of dry, brittle palm-leaves tied with a 
purple ribbon, apd a church calendar. Against the opposite 
wall was the highboy that he remembered, with the small china 
slipper upon it, and above it the ageless engraving of the great 
Newfoundland dog, head lifted, lying upon the stone blocks 
of an English quay. “A Member of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety!’ There were brown spots on the margin of the engraving 
now, Tom Carroll noticed. The window was a little open, but 
everywhere were the massed, triumphant flowers. 
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A white, transparent veil lay on the face of the statue. The 
features showed dimly through it, as if Aunt Louise lay in a 
block of ice. Tom Carroll felt cold. Now Aunt Emmy, putting 
Minnie aside, went slowly to lift the veil. 

Tom Carroll, waking at three o’clock in the morning in his 
room at the Penniquit House, knew instantly what was in store 
for him. He might lie on the hillocks of his bed as long as he 
liked hut he would not he allowed to sleep any more. 

“You’re acting like somebody on the edge of a first-class 
nervous breakdown” he told himself sternly. “And yet, you 
haven’t been working so hard!’ 

The last year hadn’t been easy, but no year was. When times 
were good, you worked hard to take advantage of them. And 
when they were bad, you naturally had to work. That was how 
you got to be somebody, in a city. It was something Waynes- 
ville could never understand. 

He thought of their life in the city— his and Claire’s— for 
solace. It was cool and glittering and civilized as a cube of 
bright steel and glass. He thought of the light, pleasant furni- 
ture in the apartment, the clean, bright colors, the crisp sun- 
light on stone and metal, the bright, clean, modern, expensive 
school where a doctor looked down the boys’ throats every 
morning and they had special blocks of wood to hammer 
nails in, since apartments were hardly the places to hammer 
nails. 

He thought of his office and the things on his desk and the 
crowded elevators of morning and night. He thought of the 
crammed red moving vans of October and the spring that 
bloomed before April in the flowershops and the clever men, 
putting in the new telephones. He thought of night beside 
Claire, hearing the dim roar of the city till at last the uneasy 
lights of the sky were quieted in the breathing-space before 
dawn. 

It was she who had really held their life to its pattern. She 
had not let them be trapped ; she had kept them free as air from 
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the first day. There had been times when he had weakened— he 
admitted it— but she had kept her level head and never given in. 

It had been that way about the old farmhouse in Connecticut 
and the cooperative apartment in town. He had wanted to buy 
them both, at different times. It was the Waynesville coming 
out in him, he supposed. But she had demurred. 

“Oh, Tom, let’s not tie ourselves up yet !” she had said. “Ifes, 
I know it does seem silly just going on paying rent and having 
nothing to show for it but a leak in the washstand. But the 
minute you buy places to live in, they start to own you. You 
aren’t free. You aren’t young. You’re always worrying. Don’t 
talk to me about just playing with a few acres, not really farm- 
ing. That was the way Grandfather started. Oh, Tom, don’t you 
see— we’re so right the way we are! Now, let’s go over it sen- 
sibly, figures and all!’ 

And she had been right. The old farmhouse, with its lilac 
hedge, now stood twenty feet away from a four-lane road; the 
cooperative apartment had failed and crippled its owner-ten- 
ants. She had been precisely right. She almost always was. 

She had been entirely and unsentimentally right about her 
mother’s coming to live with them for six months out of the 
year, when that had seemed unescapable. 

“It’s darling of you, Tom, but, dear old man, it never would 
work in the world. We’ve got to be modern and intelligent 
about the important things. Mother had me, and I’m devoted 
to her; but, when we’re together for more than a week we get 
on each other’s nerves like the very devil. It’ll actually be a 
help to Hattie to have her for the winters— Hattie’s always 
having a fearful time with the children. And we can have her 
for a long visit in the summer, and in between she can take the 
trips she’s always wanted to take with that terrible Mrs. 
Tweed. Of course, I don’t mean we ought to leave the whole 
financial end to Hattie and Joe. I’ll insist on our doing our 
share. But I do think people ought to have some independence 
even when they are old and not just be shipped around from 
one relative to another like parcels, the way they did with 
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Aunt Vi! It’s more than sweet of you, Tom, darling. But yott 
see how it is!’ 

Tom Carroll had seen, with some relief, that they were not 
likely to have Mrs. Fanshawe as a permanent addition to their 
household, and he had acquiesced. Not that he disliked Mrs. 
Fanshawe. He got on very well with the rather nervous little 
lady— which was strange, considering how unlike she was to 
Claire. It struck him at times that Mrs. Fanshawe, from what 
he knew of her, had never been a remarkably independent 
person, and that to begin one’s complete independence at the 
age of sixty-seven might be something of a task. But Claire 
must know her mother better than he did. 

She did get on Claire’s nerves and she did spoil the children 
—he could see that plainly enough. But, then, her visits were 
seldom very long. Claire would hardly have time to decline 
three or four invitations because mother was with them for a 
quiet little time before something would happen to call Mrs. 
Fanshawe away. And yet she seemed to like his calling her 
Mother May and pretending he was jealous of Hattie and Joe 
for stealing away his best girl. She’d laugh her brisk, nervous 
laugh and say he’d better look out or sometime she’d take him 
at his word and stay forever. And Claire would be saying, pa- 
tiently, “Now, mother, are you sure that you have your ticket? 
And Tom will get you some magazines to read on the train!’ 
Afterwards Claire would say, “Oh, Tom, how can you? But she 
adores it!” and. he would mumble something and feel rather 
pleased. Then Claire would kiss him and go to the telephone. 

Only one of the visits had been in the least unfortunate. 
Claire had been tired that evening, and it was a pity that the 
conversation had happened to run on the future of the chil- 
dren. “But, of course, you and Tom are planning to make a 
real home for them sometime?” Mrs. Fanshawe had said. Well, 
naturally, she could hardly be expected to understand the way 
he and Claire happened to feel about “homes” in the Waynes- 
ville sense. And it had all come right the following morning- 
had not Mrs. Fanshawe nervously stayed an extra two days in 
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proof? But the evening had carried him back to the hurt feel- 
ings of Hessian Street. Tom Carroll was glad there had been 
another visit before Mrs. Fanshawe died. 

She had died in the waiting room of the Auburndale Station, 
on her way back to Hattie’s, after a pleasant month with her 
old friend, Mrs. Tweed. Even so, she had been considerate; for 
the station agent knew her and got hold of the Morrises at 
once— there had been some mix-up about her telegram. Later, 
they had found out that she had known about her heart trouble 
for some time. 

He had expected to take Claire on to the funeral, but Claire 
had been adamant. “I will not have you do it, Tom. It’ll be bad 
enough by myself. But I will not have you mixed up in it— it 
isn’t fair. We can have bad memories separately, but I won’t 
have us have them together!’ She had grown almost hysterical 
about it— Claire ! And so she had gone alone. 

He had been very much worried till she returned, with a 
white changed face that refused to give any details of those 
three days. “Don’t ask me, Tom. I’ve told you everything I can 
—oh, yes, everybody was kind and they had her hymns... but, 
oh Tom, it’s so terrible. Terrible. The most barbarous, the most 
humiliating custom I know! I’ll tell you this right now, I’m 
not going to wear mourning. I don’t believe in it and I won’t 
submit to it. All the black dresses— mother didn’t really like 
black. Oh, Tom, Tom, when I die don’t dare wear mourning 
for me!” 

He had got her to bed and quieted at last. But she had not 
been herself— the true Claire— for months afterward, though, 
as soon as she could, she had taken up the strands of their life 
again and woven the pattern even more deftly and swiftly, as if 
each new thread were precious and each second not to be 
recalled. 

Naturally, then, it was only right for him to come to this 
death in his own country alone. Any other course would have 
been a monstrous selfishness. And yet he wished that he could 
go to sleep. 
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Perhaps, if he thought once more of that shining cube of 
steel and glass that was their planned security, sleep would 
come. Even death in New York was different and impersonal. 
Except for the very mighty, it was an anonymous affair. The 
nran in lOB died and, the next fall, they redecorated the apart- 
ment for other tenants. In a month or so even the doorman 
had forgotten; the newsdealer wrote another name on the 
morning papers. A name dropped out of the ’phone book... 
you had moved again, with October... moved to another city 
—the city at the sprawling edge of town where lie the streets 
and avenues of the numberless, quickly buried dead. There, 
too, you would be part of the crowd, and your neighbors 
would be strangers, as it had been in life. Your dwelling would 
be well kept-up, for that was written in the contract. No ghosts 
could ever arise from that suburban earth. For this, John 
Merritt and Samuel Pye had built a house in the wilderness to 
be a shelter and a refuge for them and their seed to the genera- 
tions of generations. It was just. 

Something cracked in the shining cube of glass and steel- 
The girders crunched on one another, wrenching apart; the 
glass tumbled into nothingness, falling a long way. There was 
nothing left but the perplexed, forgotten spirit, roused out of 
long sleep at last to strive, unprepared, against its immortal 
adversary. 

Claire was all right, but she was afraid of death. He was all 
right, but he was afraid of death. The clever people they knew 
were entirely right, but most of them were deadly afraid of 
death. 

If the life they led w’as rich— if it was the good life— why 
were they so afraid? It was not because they so joyed in all 
things under the sun that it was bitter to leave them. That was 
mortal and understandable, that had always been. But this was 
a blinder fear. 

It had not been in sorrow or remorse that Claire had grieved 
for her mother. She had grieved the most because she had been 
afraid. And that made Claire a monster, which she was not. 
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But there was something in it, all the same. He could admit it 
in her because he could admit it in himself. He lay sleepless, 
dreading the morrow. And yet he was not a coward so far as he 
knew. 

They had won, but where was the victory? They had es- 
caped from Waynesville and Hessian Street, from Fanshawe 
and Pye and Merritt, but where was the escape? If they were 
afraid in these years, how were they to deal with the years to 
come? Tom Carroll heard the clock in the courthouse strike 
five strokes. And then, when it seemed to him he could never 
sleep again, he fell asleep. 

They drove at the slow pace down Hessian Street into 
Main, through the bright, morning sunlight. Tom Carroll felt 
ashamed of the dreams and waking of the night. Ke had never 
felt more solid and confident and assured than he did now, 
sitting beside Aunt Emmy, his tact and his shoulder ready 
for her the moment the inevitable breakdown came. Thank 
God! Jerry Pye was driving his own car. Jerry muddled things 
so. As for what was to come, that would merely be pathetic— 
the few old people painfully come together to mourn not only 
one of their own but a glory that had departed, the Waynes- 
ville of their youth. He hoped Aunt Emmy would not notice 
how few they were. But she, too, was old; and the old lived in 
the past. She could people the empty pews with the faces that 
once had been there. It was better so. The lords of Hessian and 
Bounty Streets had ruled the town with a high hand, even as 
they sank into poverty, but that was ended. You had only to 
look along Main to see the new names on the shop-fronts. They 
knew not Hessian Street, these Caprellos and Szukalskis, but 
they thrived and inherited the land. Even Waynesville was 
growing up— there was little charm left in it, but it was alive. 
And' here was the old brick church of the memories. 

He helped Aunt Emmy expertly frc»m the car, but she would 
not take his arm. Well, he respected her courage. He stood 
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tactfully to shield her from the sight of the coffin, just being 
lifted down from that other, windowless car. But before he 
knew it Jerry Pye was beside them. 

“Aunt Emmy” said Jerry Pye incredibly, “did Aunt Louise 
really want old Zenas to be one of the coffin-bearers? Because 
he’s there now, and it’ll be too late unless somebody tells 
him..!’ 

He actually made a gesture with his hand. Tom Carroll 
would have been glad to strangle hb cousin. But miraculously 
Aunt Emmy did not break. 

She even walked past Tom Carroll to look deliberately at the 
six black-suited Negroes w'ho now had their burden ready to 
carry into the church. Tom Carroll looked as well. They were 
none of them under forty, and their faces were grave and 
sober, but there was something ceremonial in their attitude 
that struck Tom Carroll strangely. They were sad but they 
were not constrained— they were doing something they felt to 
be right and they did it naturally and with ceremony. They 
would remember the ceremony always when the sadness had 
passed. 

“Zenas, Joram, Joseph, William, Henry, Devout” said 
Aunt Emmy, in a half-whisper. “Yes, that’s right. That’s right. 
Zenas should be there. Louise would have missed Zenas. No, 
Tommy, we will let them pass, please!’ 

When the coffin had passed, to the sw'ay of the easy shoul- 
ders, they followed it in. It was the beginning of Tom Carroll’s 
astonishment. The astonishment did not lessen when he found 
the church half full, and not only with the old. 

He had always thought of Aunt Louise as Aunt Emmy’s 
shadow — in his boyhood as someone always hurried but 
vaguely sweet whose peppermint-drops took away the taste of 
Aunt Emmy’s wrath; in his manhood as a responsibility at 
the back of his mind. But the minister was a young man, and 
neither Pye nor Merritt, and he spoke of the Louise Pye, 
whose singlehanded effort had turned the ramshackle old 
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School For The Instruction Of Freed Negroes into an insti- 
tution model for its time, in terms that assumed his hearers 
knew and appreciated the difficulties of that task. 

Phrases came to Tom Carroll’s ears. They were the conven- 
tional phrases of oratory, yet the speaker meant them. “Un- 
sparing of time or labor!’ “The rare gift of personality!’ “The 
quiet achievement of many years!’ “We can say today, in all 
truth, a light has gone from among us...!’ But this was Aunt 
Louise! 

And after the service, and on the way to the grave, and after 
the service there, the astonishment continued. He was by Aunt 
Emmy’s side, and the people spoke to him. Nearly everyone 
who spoke to him knew his name. They did not find it odd or 
kind or a favor that he should be there— he was Julia Merritt’s 
son, who was working in New York. You didn’t hear as much 
about him as you did about Jerry Pye, but it was natural that 
he should return. Not only Mrs. Bache was under the im- 
pression that he had come principally to hear the reading of 
Aunt Louise’s will. They did not think ill of him for it, merely 
prudent. He could explain nothing, even if he had wished to. 
There was nothing to explain. 

He could not count the number of times he was told that the 
cross of yellow roses was beautiful— did they know by telej)- 
athy that it was from him and Claire? He had thought it 
garish and out of place beside the other flowers, the late asters 
and first chrysanthemums, the zinnias and snapdragons, the 
bronzes and reds and golds of the country fall. But that he 
could not say. 

The Negroes who had borne the coffin knew him. They spoke 
to him gravely in their rich voices when all was done. Aunt 
Emmy had a curious phrase for each of them. “Thank you. 
Devout. Thank you, Joram. Miss Louise will be pleased!’ It 
would seem macabre, telling it to Claire. It was not; it was 
only simple. But that she would not believe. 

He remembered, as if in a dream, his plans for succor and 
comfort when Aunt Emmy should collapse. But it was he who 
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Pelt physically exhausted when they got back to the house. 

This, too, was the ‘moment that he had dreaded the most. 
Last night he had been able to have dinner at the hotel, but 
this time there was no escaping the cold meal laid in the base- 
ment dining room, the haunted and undue fragrance of flow- 
ers that had filled the house for a while. But, when the food 
was in front of him he was hungry and ate. They all ate, even 
A.unt Emmy. Minnie did what waiting was necessary and did 
it, for once, without fluster. Jerry Pye seemed tired and sub- 
dued. Once Tom Carroll caught himself feeling sorry for him, 
once he tried to help him out in a story that was meant to be 
cheerful and fell flat. 

“You know” said Minnie, in a flat voice, pouring coffee, “it 
seems as if Aunt Louise hadn’t gone away so far as before it 
happened!’ 

Tom Carroll knew what she meant. He felt it too— that pres- 
ence of the dead, but not grimly nor as a ghost. The presence 
was as real as the October sky, and as removed from flesh. It 
did not have to mean that all tired souls were immortal— it had 
its own peace. 

After the meal was over, Tom Carroll walked in the back 
yard and smoked with Jerry Pye. Now and then he remem- 
bered from childhood the fear that had walked there with him, 
with the scent of the overpowering flowers. But, search as he 
would, he could not find that fear. The few flowers left in the 
beds were bronze and scentless; there was no fear where they 
bloomed. 

It was time to go in for the reading of Aunt Louise’s will. 
Tom Carroll listened obediently. He did not even mention the 
names of Norman, Buckstone, and Carroll. Once, when Mr. 
Dabney, the lawyer, looked at him and said, “You are a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar, I believe, Mr. Carroll?” he felt 
surprised at being able to say “yes!’ 

It was a long and personal will made up of many small be- 
quests. He could see Aunt Louise going through her innumer- 
able boxes, trying hard to be fair. 
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“To my nephew, Thomas Carroll, and his wife, Claire Fan- 
shawe Carroll, the pair of silver candlesticks belonging to my 
dear Father!’ 

Tom Carroll felt the slow red creeping into his face. 

They shook hands with Mr. Dabney. They spoke of what 
was to be done. Tom Carroll did not proffer assistance. There 
was no need. 

Jerry Pye was offering him a lift as far as Bradcnsburg— 
Minnie would be staying with Aunt Emmy for the next week 
or so, but he must get back to work. But Tom Carroll thought 
he had better wait till the morning. 

“Well, I guess you’ll be more comfortable here at that!’ said 
Jerry Pye. “I’ll have to hit her up if 1 w ant to get home before 
3 G.M. So long, Tom. You see Minnie doesn’t step out with a 
handsomer fellow now the old man’s away. And take care of 
the Pye candlesticks— at that, 1 guess they’ll look belter in 
your place than they would in ours. Our kids might use ’em 
for baseball bats. Say, give my best to Claire!’ 

He was gone. “Now, Tommy!’ said Aunt Emmy in her tired, 
indomitable voice, “you go back to the hotel and get a rest— 
you look tuckered out. Nelly Jervis is coming in here to get 
the supper. Half-past six!’ 

They were sitting in the front parlor again that evening, he 
and she. It wasn’t late, but Minnie had been sent to bed, un- 
willing. She wouldn't close an eye, she said; but they knew 
she was already asleep. 

“It’s queer what a good nurse Minnie is!’ said Aunt Emmy 
reflectively. “Seems as if it was the only thing that ever got her 
shut of her fussiness— taking care of sick people. You’d think 
she’d drop crumbs in the bed, but she never does. I don’t know 
what we’d have done without her. Well, she’s a right to be 
tired!’ 

“How about you. Aunt Emmy?” 

“Oh!’ said Aunt Emmy, “they used to say there’d be some 
people the Fool-Killer would still be looking for on Judg- 
ment Day. I guess I’m one of them. Of course I’m tired. 
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Tommy. When I’m tired enough, I’ll tell you and go to bed!’ 

“Look here, Aunt Emmy!’ said Tom Carroll, “if there’s 
anything I can do ” 

“And what could you do, Tommy?” 

“Well, wouldn’t you like a car?” he said, awkwardly, “or 
somebody to stay with you— or another place. They say those 
apartments over by the ” 

“I was born here!’ said Aunt Emmy, with a snap of her lips, 
“and now Louise has gone, I’ve got just enough money to die 
here. It isn’t the same, but I’m suited. And, of all the horrors of 
age, deliver me from a paid companion. If I need anything like 
that I’ll get Susan Baohe to move in here. She’s a fool and she’s 
a tattler!’ said Aunt Emmy, clearly, “but I’m used to her. And 
Minnie’ll come up, every now and then. Don’t worry about me, 
Tom Carroll. We’ve all of us been on your back long enough!’ 

“On my back?” said Tom Carroll, astounded. 

“Well, I’d like to know where else it was!’ said Aunt Emmy. 
“You got Louise’s money back from that rascal that bam- 
boozled her, and I know twice you pulled Jeri*y Pye out of the 
mudhole and then there was Cousin Edna all those years. Not 
to speak of what you did for Melrose. Melrose was my own 
brother, but he ought to have been ashamed of himself, the 
way he hindered you. Oh, don’t you worry about Waynesville, 
Tommy— you’ve no call. You did right to get out when you did 
and as you did, and Waynesville knows it, too. Not that 
Waynesville would ever admit George Washington was any 
great shakes, once he’d moved away. But you wait till you die, 
Tom Carroll”— and she actually chuckled— “and you see what 
the Waynesville Blade says about her distinguished son. They 
told Louise for twenty years she was crazy, teaching Negroes 
to read and write. But they’ve got two columns about her this 
evening and an editorial. I’ve cut it out and I’m going to paste 
it under her picture. Louise was always the loving one, and I 
never grudged her that. But I did grudge her forgiving where 
I didn’t see cause to forgive. But that’s all done!’ She rustled 
the paper in her lap. 
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“How are your boys, Tommy?” she said. “They look smart 
enough in their pictures!’ 

“We think they are!’ ?aid Tom Carroll. “I hope you’re right” 

“They ought to be!’ said Aunt Emmy. “The Fanshawes never 
lacked smartness, whatever else they lacked, and your father 
was a bright man. Well, I’ve seen Jeremiah’s and Minnie’s. 
Boy and girl. Don’t laugh at me, because it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible, but Jeremiah makes a good father. I never could get on 
with children— you ought to know that if anyone does— but T 
think they’ll amount to something. Well, it’s time the family 
was getting some sense again!’ 

“Aunt Emmy!” said Tom Carroll, protestingly. 

“Was this a happy house?” said Aunt Emmy, fien^ely. “For 
me it was— yes— because I grew up in it. And I always had 
Louise and I don’t regret anything. But was it happy for your 
mother and you? You know it wasn’t, and a good thing your 
father took her out of it, adventurer or no adventurer, and a 
bad thing she had to come back. Well, we did our duty accord- 
ing to our lights. But that wasn’t enough. There’s no real 
reason, you know, why families have to get that way, except 
they seem to. But they will get to thinking they’re God Al- 
mighty, and, after a while, that gets taken notice of. I’ll say 
this— it W’asn't the money with us. We held up our heads with 
it or without it. But maybe we held them too stiff!’ 

She sank into a brooding silence. Behind her in the corner 
the vague shadows of innumerable Pyes and Merritts seemed 
to gather and mingle and wait. After a while she roused her- 
self. 

“Where are you going to live, Tommy?” she said. 

“I’ve been thinking about a place in the country sometime!’ 
said Tom Carroll. “If Waynesville were a little dilTerent ” 

Aunt Emmy shook her head. 

“You couldn’t come back here. Tommy!’ she said. “It’s 
finished here. And that’s just as well. But, if you’re going to 
build your own house, you’d better do it soon. You won’t be 
happy without it— you’ve got too much Merritt in you. The 
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Merritts made their own places. It was the Pyes that sat on the 
eggs till finally they tried to hatch chickens out of a door- 
knob, because it was easier than looking for a new roost. But 
you haven’t much Pye. All the same, you won’t be contented 
till you’ve got some roots put down. The Fanshawes, they 
could live in a wagon and like it, but the Bouverins were like 
the Merritts — when they’d rambled enough, they cleared 
ground. And Claire looks a lot more Bouverin than Fanshawe 
to me, whether she likes it or not!’ 

“I didn’t know you knew Claire’s family” said Tom Carroll. 

“She probably wouldn’t tell you!’ said Aunt Emmy. “Well, 
that’s natural enough. Good Goshen! I remember Claire Fan- 
shawe, a peaked little slip of a child, at Anna Bouverin’s 
funeral, just before they left Bradensburg. The coffin was still 
open, and some ignoramus or other thought it would be fitting 
for all the grandchildren to come and kiss their grandma good- 
by. Mind you, after they’d said good-by to her once already, 
before she died. I could have told them better, little as I know 
children. Well, it didn’t make much difference to Hattie; she 
always had the nerves of an ox. But Claire V'as just over 
typhoid and after they made her do it she had what Vd call a 
shaking chill, in a grown person. And yet, they made her get 
up and recite the Twenty-Third Psalm in front of everybody— 
just because she was smart for her age, and a little child shall 
lead them. Her mother didn’t stop them— too proud of her 
knowing it, I guess. But that was the Fanshawe of it— they had 
to play-act whatever happened!’ 

Tom Carroll had his head in his hands. 

“She never told mej’ he said. “She never told me at all!’ 

“No?” said Aunt Emmy, looking at him sharply. “Well, 
she was young and maybe she forgot it. I imagine Hattie did!’ 

“Claire never has!’ said Tom Carroll. 

“Well!’ said Aunt Emmy, “I’ll tell you something. Tommy. 
When you get to my age you’ve seen life and death. And tliere’s 
just one thing about death, once you start running away from 
the thought of it, it runs after you. Till finally you’re scared 
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even to talk about it aiid, even if your best friend dies, you’ll 
forget him as quick as you can because the thought’s always 
waiting. But once you can make yourself turn around and look 
at it— it's different. Oh, you can’t help the grief. But you can 
get a child so it isn’t afraid of the dark— though if you scared 
it first it’ll take a longer while!’ 

“Tell me!’ said Tom Carroll in a low voice, “were there— 
very sweet flowers— when my mother died?” 

“It was just before Easter!’ said Aunt Emmy softly. “You 
could smell the flowers all through the house. But we didn’t 
have any play-acting!’ she added, quickly. “Not with you. 
Melrose had that bee in his bonnet, but Louise put her foot 
down. But it’s hard to explain to a child!’ 

“It’s hard to explain anyway!’ said Tom Carroll. 

“That’s true!’ said Aunt Emmy. “It’s a queer thing!’ she 
said. “I never smell lilac without thinking of Lucy Marshall. 
She was a friend of mine, and then we fell out, and when we 
were young we used to play by a lilac bush in her yard. It 
used to trouble me for a long time before I put the two things 
together. But the pain went out of it then!’ 

“Yes. The pain goes out when you know!’ said Tom Carroll. 
“It’s not knowing that makes you afraid!’ 

“If Hattie was closer to her, she could do it” said Aunt 
Emmy. “But the way things are ” 

“It’ll have to be me!’ said Tom Carroll. “And I don't know 
how!’ 

“Well, you’re fond of her!’ said Aunt Emmy. “They say that 
helps!’ She rose. “I’ll give you the candlesticks in the morn- 
ing, Tom!’ 

“Can’t I leave them with you. Aunt Emmy?” 

“What’s the use?” said Aunt Emmy practically. “To tell 
you the truth. Tommy, I’d got right tired of shining them. Be- 
sides, they II look well in your house, when you get your 
house.” 
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NO VISITORS 

When the man in the bed woke up, it was early in the after- 
noon. He had learned, some weeks before, that it was a good 
thing, when you woke up, to hold yourself perfectly still for a 
moment, until you were wide awake. In that way you wouldn’t 
make an unexpected movement and the pain, if any, wouldn’t 
jump at you. It was the jumping at you that mattered— if you 
merely lay still and let it seep into you, you could stand it 
quite nobly and heroically, even if no one else were around. 
But this afternoon there was nothing— just a little whisper, a 
little reminiscence- nothing real. Just enough to make you 
conscious that there had been a great deal of it, once. It was 
wonderful. 

“Boy!” said John Blagden to himself. “You’re going to get 
well. Do you know it? You’re going to be O.K!’ 

He sat up a little higher in bed and listened to the sounds of 
Floor 7. Vhe radio was on as usual, next door, at “No Visitors” 
muted and throbbing— the old guy across the hall was getting 
a different program. “Now, Lucy Lee, don’t you worry— we’ll 
get them cows back for you!’ It was a little loud, but John 
Blagden didn’t mind. The old guy was just a mild heart case- 
let him amuse himself. When you’d had a MeWhirter, with 
adhesions, you could afford to be generous to people like that. 

As he often did, when he waked up, he had a sense of the 
whole big mechanism of the hospital, cut off from the rest of 
the world, yet self-sufficient, like a boat or a train. That was a 
hang-over from the dreams after the operation. But it made an 
amount of sense. There was a routine, with fixed stops, and 
you saw a great deal of people you would probably never see 
again. Sometimes you didn’t even see them— just knew them 
as you knew his neighbor. No Visitors, from a card stuck in a 
door and a radio heard through the wall. Nevertheless, he had 
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been able to build up a pretty good picture of his neighbor. 
She was small and faded and whiny, and she put on a bright 
pink bed jacket before the doctor came. She didn’t like Orson 
Welles, but she just loved Nelson Eddy and, though she com- 
plained about the food, she didn’t want to die. He wondered 
if she had any children— there was probably a toothy, success- 
ful son somewhere. The grandchildren weren’t brought to 
see her, because she’d cry at them. But the son sent flowers on 
Monday, and she talked to the nurses about him. Yes, that 
would be it. Afterwards, when it was over, the marcelled 
daughter-in-law would talk about mother’s illness to her 
friends, with a proprietary pride. “Ed had everything pos- 
sible done— you know how generous Ed is!” No, he couldn’t 
really like No Visitors. But it must be tough, being No 
Visitors, day after day. 

He could do with a cigarette. When he stretched his arm for 
it, the shadow of pain increased by a fraction, but that had no 
significance. He lit the cigarette cautiously and inhaled. For 
the first time, it tasted right, not like hay and ether. He drew 
the smoke all the way inside him— inside his body that had 
been sick and was getting well. 

“Have a nice naj)?” said the nurse, coming in. “That’s a 
good boy!’ 

She smiled, professionally, and put cold fingers on his wrist, 
glancing at her watch. Some of their hands were warm and 
some were cold, but they were all nice girls, except for the one 
night nurse who had said she had no orders to give him the 
hypo, that time. He didn’t even know what she looked like, 
but he had hated her for a long while. Now, it seemed silly to 
have hated her— indeed, silly to have hated anybody. Vm Tiny 
Tim, himself and in person, he thought. But I don’t mind. 

“How is it outside?” he said. 

“It’s cold,” said the nurse, “but I like it cold. I’m from Ver- 
mont. A lot of the girls don’t like it, hut I do. Don’t you want 
the bed up— you’ll want to read your book, I guess!’ 

She went to work, smoothly and efficiently, fixing the pil- 
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lows, cranking the bed with the little crank, while he thought 
about her being from Vermont. As she bent to lift him, her 
black hair was neat under her cap and her body touched him, 
impersonally. It was funny, being taken care of by somebody 
you knew as well and yet as little as you knew a nurse. Must 
be funny for them too. 

“All righty?” she said, smiling. 

“All righty” he said. “Oh, look, would you just get me that 
board? 1 might do a little work!’ 

“Did doctor say ” said the nurse. 

“Oh, it’s O.K. with Doctor Dennis” said John Blagden. 
“I’ve talked to him. Anyhow, I’ve got to start making some 
money or you’ll throw rne out for nonpayment of dues!’ 

“I guess we’re not worrying” said the nurse. “A famous 
author and everything!’ She shook her head. “You men” she 
said. “Always wanting to get back to your business. There’s a 
very nice gall bladder in 735 and he keeps in touch with his 
office three times a day. But it’s not so good for him— he’s the 
fussy kind. Always fussing. I’d pull out his phone if I were 
Doctor De Lacey. Lucky I’m not, I guess!’ 

“Am 1 the fussy kind?” said John Blagden, unable to help 
himself. 

“No, you’re a model patient. Only I’m not saying what 
model!’ said the nurse. It was, obviously, a routine jest. 

John Blagden laughed obediently. 

“That’s what I always tell them!’ said the nurse, with satis- 
faction. “They’re all model patients— only I’m not saying 
what model. It makes them see the humorous side of it!’ 

“I can ree it would” said John Blagden. He drew a breath. 
“Doctor Dennis didn’t come in, did he?” he said, in a slightly 
altered voice. “I mean, while I was taking my nap!’ 

The nurse shook her head. “No, doctor hasn’t been on the 
floor since I came on” she said. “But he’ll be in!’ 

“He was going to look at my pictures!’ said John Blagden. 
“He and Doctor Seaver. So I was just wondering!’ 

“Now, don’t you worry fibout your pictures!’ said the nurse. 
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“Any time Doctor Seaver operates, things are going to be all 
right!’ She spoke almost reprovingly. “Of course, they have to 
take the pictures afterwards!’ she said. “Just to check!’ 

“All the same, he must lose some patients!’ said John Blag- 
den, drawing on his cigarette. “I mean anyone must!’ 

“Well, there was that poor old man— such a sweet old man!’ 
said the nurse. “But that was before you came in. Gee, that was 
a shame, though— I felt awfully sorry for his family. Such nice 
people. They were so appreciative, too— they knew Doctor 
Seaver had done everything he could!’ 

“What was the matter?” said John Blagden. 

“Complications!’ said the nurse, with a veil on her face. 
“But you don’t have to worry. It wasn’t a bit like yours!’ She 
looked at her watch. “Gee, I’ve got to hurry!’ she said. “I’m 
late now with my pulses. But if you want anything you know 
hat to do!’ 

‘bu bet!’ said John Blagden. He stubbed out the cigarette 
'ay back. It was fine to lie back, to carry on a normal con- 
It was fine to be able to talk about a nice old man 
complications and not have it worry you. In fact, 
was fine. He’d better call Rosalie and tell her so. 
ed the phone, gave the number. 

/trs. Blagden there?... Oh, hello, Edna.... Yes, this is 
.jlagden....’ifes, I’m much better, thanks.... All right. I’ll 

v»id on!’ 

He waited, tasting the moment, while little footsteps went 
away inside the phone and something crackled. Then there 
was the warm, known voice. 

“Hello, honey.... Oh, perfectly fine. I had a nap. Pete’s com- 
ing in later to tell me about the pictures. And look, honey, 
don’t try to come up this evening. It looks darn cold.... No, 
honestly, don’t. Charlie may come in, and if he doesn’t I’ll 
just lie around and work. I think I’ve got a new slant on the 
chapter. How are the kids?” 

He listened, talked and laughed. The warm, known voice 
told him the small familiar things— about Susan’s being in the 
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play, and Bill’s arithmetic. They were good to hear. He could 
see them all, living in the apartment without him* as if he were 
looking into a doll’s house. They looked pleasant, a pleasant 
family. They had a dog and goldfish, a servant and food on 
plates and lamps that turned off and on. The doll called 
Father wasn’t there, right now, but that would get fixed, in 
time. 

He’d never much thought of their being a family before— 
never stood off from them to look. It seemed, in a sense, ridicu- 
lous that he, John Blagden, should have a family. As if he 
were pretending. And yet, they were there. They’d made some- 
thing, he and Rosalie, something that wasn’t just getting mar- 
ried and renting a^ apartment. They had done so, almost 
without thinking, and yet it was going to go on. 

“ ’By, honey’’ he said. “Take care of yourself.” He heard the 
warm voice, “ ’By, darling.” Yes, we’ve done it pretty well, he 
thought. Poor kid— this has been tough on her. She was scared, 
that night, I could see her being scared and not showing it. 
Well, we’ll make it up, somehow. You’re a lucky stiff, Blagden. 
You don’t know how lucky you are. You might have had a wife 
like Jo PrUc> M and children with web feet. 

He put back the phone and stared at the sheet of yellow 
paper on the board. It seemed a geologic age since he had last 
written words on yellow paper, but that, too, was going to be 
all right. He could see, now, that the last two chapters of the 
novel were bad— he must have been sick when he wrote them. 
But he had a new slant now, and could push ahead. He drew 
a few squiggles, a house with smoke coming out of the chim- 
ney and a bird with spotted wings. That was necessary, for 
some reason. Then he crumpled that piece of paper, threw it 
on the floor and began to write. 

An hour later he put the pencil down. About five hundred 
words, maybe. Not much, but a start. And it came all right— it 
had left him tired, but it came. It was going to be a good book 
—maybe better than that. At forty-three, you ought to be able 
to write a good book, if you were ever going to. The old boys 
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had. He saw deliciously and for a large, childish instant the 
long reviews, all saying the same thing. It didn’t matter, it 
meant nothing; you wrote for a different reason— but, when 
it came, it was like honey on the tongue. He had had it just 
once before, for The Years Are Bold, eight years ago, and he 
was still known as the author of The Years Are Bold. But the 
new one was going to change that. He had the stuff to change 
it, now. 

There was nothing like a blank sheet of yellow paper and a 
pencil in the hand— neither love nor health nor youth. There 
was nothing comparable. He supposed Pete Dennis got an 
equal kick out of medicine, but he did not see how Pete could. 

Now the shadow of pain had strengthened, hut you could 
expect that, still, in the afternoon. You didn’t get over a seri- 
ous operation in a day or a week. Only now the docs knew what 
to do. I suppose, jifty years ago Vd be dead, he thought 
solemnly. It was good to be able to think of that quickly and 
without fear. He took out the thing in the secret part of his 
mind and looked at it. Yes, he had been afraid to die. Even 
talking offhandedly with Pete and in spite of the pain, it had 
come for a moment like a wave, the blind primal terror. He’d 
held on to Rosalie’s hand. And then they’d given him the shot 
and you had to be a gentleman. But the terror had been there. 

There was a knock at the door. “Mr. Fentriss to see you, Mr. 
Blagden!’ Then Charlie, a trifle hushed, as all visitors were, 
and not knowing quite what to do with the flowers. He was 
glad to see old Charlie, with his crisp, waxed moustache and 
his good suit. 

“Well” he said. “You horse thief. Thanks a lot. They look 
swell!’ 

“You look swell yourself,” said Charlie. “I think you’re 
faking!’ He sat down on the edge of a chair, as visitors did. 

“Oh, I’m fine!’ said John Blagden. “It was just a little Mc- 
Whirter!’ 

“A little what?” said Charlie. 

“It’s what they call it!’ 8ai<l John Blagden, “when they cut 
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a lot of you out and sew it together again. They found some 
•adhesions, too” he said, with pride. 

“And you were three hours on the table and the doctors said 
it was a miracle” said Charlie. He grinned. “I know” he said. 
“What I do for ten per cent! I bet I’ve had more long-distance 
operations than any man in New York. Well, I’m glad it’s over. 
We were kind of worried!’ His eyes brightened. “Done any 
work?” 

“No, Simon Legree. But I’m going to!’ 

“That’s good!’ said Charlie. His waxed moustache bristled 
like a friendly cat’s. “A couple of things came up!’ he said. “1 
haven’t bothered you about them, but I just thought we’d run 
through them. TDS wants to do a version of The Flowers That 
Bloom on their workshop hour. They’ll only pay a hundred— 
it’s sustaining— but the hour’s been getting attention, so I said 
all right!’ He paused. “Hank Lieber wants another Ma 
Hud gins story!’ 

“I won’t!’ said John Blagden. “I’m sick of Ma. And I want 
to get ahead with the novel!’ 

“All right!’ said Charlie. “But they’ll go up two hundred 
and fifty, ana I had to ask you!’ His voice was sad. 

“Tell them I’ll think about it!’ said John Blagden. “In other- 
words, tell them to hell with it, in a nice way!’ 

“All right!’ said Charlie. “But I just thought, coming up 
here— well, suppose Ma Hudgins had an operation. You ought 
to have the background cold by now!’ 

“Body snatcher!” said John Blagden, with affection. “Tell 
them I’ll think about it!’ 

“All right!’ said Charlie, “but just remember, if you do; it 
establishes the new price. Now ” 

He went on; John Blagden listened and answ'cred. It was 
good to talk about work, to hear that this was a hit and that 
wasn’t doing so well— to get back into the familiar, smoky 
world of shop-talk and publishers’ gossip and contracts and 
prices. At the end, Charlie rapidly told three funny stories, 
picked up his neat hat and neat overcoat and left, with an un- 
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expected “When you’re over this, you’ll feel a lot better, fella. 
I did, after my bust!’ 

“I never knew you had a bust^ said John Blagden. 

“That was when you were in England” said Charlie. “They 
had to give me two transfusions. But I’ve taken a lot better 
care of myself ever since. Well, I’ll call Rosalie and tell her 
you’re just a big bluff.” 

He left, and John Blagden thought about Ma Hudgins. 
Charlie was right, as Charlie generally was. Ma Hudgins Goes 
to the Hospital was a definite story, worth a definite price. He 
was sick of writing Ma Hudgins stories, but he could begin to 
feel the plot -form in his mind. Well, plenty of time. 

The orderly came in. 

“Afternoon, Mr. Blagden!’ 

“Afternoon, Jim!’ He rolled over, gingerly. He didn't ask 
what his temperature was— only new patients did that and he 
was an old inhabitant. When the orderly had gone, however, 
he wondered. There might be a little temperature— just a little. 
The bed felt scratchier and less comfortable than it had an 
hour ago. But, even if there were a little temperature, it didn’t 
matter. He closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again, the room was dark and there 
was a presence at the door. “HelloP he said, with a thick 
tongue. 

“Hello, Jack” said Pete Dennis. “Did I wake you up?” 

“Nope” said John Blagden. “I wasn’t really sleeping. Come 
in, Pete, and switch on the light!’ 

Pete canae in, as always, diffidently. He had dull red hair 
and a pleasant, ugly face. His white coat was a little rumpled, 
but it suited him. He sat down in a chair, looking big for it. 

“Well” he said, “what kind of day has it been?” 

“Oh, fine” said John Blagden. “I even did a little work!’ 

“On the novel?” 

“Yes!’ 

“That’s fine. Lord!” said Pete Dennis, “I don’t see how you 
do it. When I even have to write a report, I sweat!’ 
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“It’s a gift’’ said John Blagden, smiling. “Just naked 
genius!’ He leered at his friend. “I’m going to do a Ma 
Hudgins about a hospital. The hero will be a man in white!’ 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” said Pete Dennis, with patient 
despair. 

“Charlie suggested itj’ said John Blagden. “It won’t be very 
had. You’ll be a clean-eyed young idealist, but you won’t have 
to discover the secret of cancer or anything!’ 

“Thanks” said Pete Dennis. His voice sounded friendly hut 
absent, and a small cold wave went over John Blagden’s skin. 

“Well!’ he said, very casually, “did you look at the pic- 
tures?” 

“Yes!’ said Pete Dennis, “I went over them with Seaver!’ He 
paused. “We went over the last te >ts, too” he said. “It’s nothing 
to worry about, Jack. But, talking it over, we decided we might 
have to go in again!’ 

.“You decided what?” said John Blagden, in a voice of com- 
plete incredulity. He could feel the pain jump at him now. 

“I told you I was keeping my fingers crossed!’ said Pete 
Dennis. “Su^'e, I’d rather it had happened the other way. But, 
every now and then you get a different situation— well, I told 
you about that!’ 

There was a small silence in the room. 

“A doctor!” said John Blagden, breathing deeply. “A doc- 
tor! I wouldn’t trust you to poison a dog!” 

“Go ahead, if it helps” said Pete Dennis. His head was 
heavy and averted— the dull red hair shone under the bright 
light. The big body looked tired and worn. It's what he always 
does, thought John Blagden— my God, it*s my having to cheer 
him up when he was an intern! It*s what makes him a good 
doctor, I guess. 

“Sorry, Pete!’ he said. “I didn’t mean that at all!’ 

“That’s all right!’ said Pete Dennis, hurting himself. 
“You’ve got every sort of right. And I told Seaver I’m not 
going into it bullheaded. I want to have Abbott take a look at 
you!’ 
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“I— don’t— need— a— consultation” said John Blagden slow- 
ly. “If you and Seaver ” 

“I want to have Abbott look at you” said Pete Dennis inex- 
orably. “He’s about the best man in the country. He’ll be in 
tonight— it just happens he’s down here for a meeting and I 
got him on the phone. You needn’t worry about the bills^ he 
said quickly. “Abbott’s very decent. It’s just that we’d feel a 
little surer!’ 

“Oh, I won’t worry” said John Blagden. “I won’t worry at 
all!’ He laughed sharply. 

“Listen, Jack!” said Pete Dennis firmly. “In the first place, 
if Abbott doesn’t think so, we won’t do it. In the second place, 
even if he does, we’re not shooting in the dark. It’s a perfectly 
well-known operation. If you want to know about it tech- 
nically ” 

His slow, reassuring voice continued. John Blagden lis- 
tened, not listening. 

“All right” he said, at the end. “You’re the doctor!’ 

“You’ll like Abbott!’ said Pete Dennis earnestly. “Don’t get 
put off if he talks to you about eighteenth-century chamber 
music. He knows his stuff.” 

“Okay!’ said John Blagden. “And, by the way, when will 
you cut?” 

“Depends on Abbott!’ said Pete Dennis, his face still heavy 
and averted. “But don’t worry. We won’t rush you!’ 

“That’s a good idea!’ said John Blagden. He began to talk 
quickly. “Look here, Pete!’ he said, “you know I believe every- 
thing you’ve said. But you’ve got to give me a little time, that’s 
all. I mean, it’s only sensible to take precautions. Well, for 
instance, I haven’t made a will since Bill was born. And that 
throws things out in New York State. I can get Jimmy Wil- 
liams up tomorrow and fix it!’ 

“We-el!’ said Pete Dennis, “if it makes you feel any bet- 
ter ” 

“Of eourse it does!’ said John Blagden. “I mean it’s a sen- 
sible precaution. I’d do it if I were having my appendix out. I 
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ought to have done it before” He breathed deeply.“How much 
chance is there, Pete?” he said. “I’ve known you long enough 
—you ought to be honest!’ 

Pete Dennis made a sharp gesture. “Listen, Jack’’ he said, 
“there’s a chance in every operation. There’s a chance in hav- 
ing a tooth out. But ” 

“Thanks!’ said John Blagden. “Thai’s what I wanted to 
know!’ 

“Don’t be a fool!’ said Pete Dennis. 

“I’m not!’ said John Blagden. “After all, I’ve been through 
it before. When’s Abbott coming?” 

“Oh, ten— ten-thirty— as soon as he’s through with his meet- 
ing!’ said Pete Dennis in a relieved voice. He smiled his pleas- 
ant, ugly smile. “I’ll be with him!’ said. “He may show up 
in a tuck, but he’ll know his business. And then, when he’s 
through, we can really talk over the whole works!’ He rose. 
“Frances sent her best!’ lie said. “She’d have been in to see you 
before, but she’s had a cold. And, Jack, this is just a little set- 
back. You’ve got to think of it that way. I won’t have you think- 
ing anyt’’’ng else!’ 

“Check!’ said John Blagden. He watched the big shoulders 
swing out of the door. Old Pete. He’d first run into Pete twenty 
years ago. They’d drunk beer at Jerry’s place, with a man who 
was dead and a man who had come to nothing and “Hooks” 
Wilson, the prof, who had had the scandal, later. And now 
Pete was a first-class doctor, and he was a well-known writer. 
But a doctor had it over a writer— he got nearer to the bone. 
If Pete said the operation was going to be all right, it was 
going to be all right. 

His tray came in and he ate, keeping something at bay. 
When the tray was gone and he had joked with the nurse, it 
came back, not to be denied, the trained, automatic knowl- 
edge. A writer’s business was seeing and hearing— to note the 
tone and the inflection and mark them down on the wax record 
of the brain. And, that being so, he had seen and he had heard. 
Pete was awfully good at his stufT, but he knew when Pete tv as 
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worried about a case. He lay still, taking it, while two radios 
played. 

It was not the fault of the doctors that the hospital had thin 
walls — they would have liked it otherwise, but an architect had 
designed the hospital. It was not the fault of the doctors that 
his body had to have another operation. It was nobody’s fault. 
It just happened, and there it was, like a splinter of ice. 

It had happened to Mr. Sherwood, down the line; it was 
happening, slowly, next door, at No Visitors. Mr. Sherwood 
had taken two days to die, quite noisily. There were times 
when everybody could hear him, even with the door shut. He 
had called for his mother, like somebody dying in a second- 
rate novel; he had carefully and loudly explained the inter- 
minable details of a business transaction in which he seemed 
to have been cheated by two brothers named Purvis. You could 
write a better death scene in your sleep— it was badly con- 
structed and banal— but, at the end, Mr. Sherwood had died; 
at the end. No Visitors would die. So that was that.- 

It would be a good idea to read, at this point, but he didn’t 
feel like reading. If he hadn’t been lazy this summer, he’d be 
two-thirds through his novel. If he hadn’t had to do Ma 
Hudgins, it might be finished and in proof. Just as well. You 
couldn’t die with a really good book unfinished, in spite of the 
people who had. 

He switched on his radio— the station didn’t, matter. Out of 
humming and crackles, there came suddenly and authorita- 
tively the bright, loving voice that was peace and solace to all 
mankind: “And next week, at the very same hour, we hope 
you all will be guests again at another of Aunt Mandy’s Sup- 
per Parties, bringing you the glint and the glamour of old 
plantation days. Until then— and with thanks to you, Kay 
Kibbey and your Jugtown Jugblowers— and special thanks to 
you, Doris Delavan, for the haunting freshness you lend to the 
great songs of Stephen Foster— Aunt Mandy and Plantation 
Pork Products say to you-all, ‘Good night! Keep a-smilin’!’ ” 

The voice dwelt upon the last words, tenderly, richly, sorry 
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to go. A gong struck. “It is now 8:30 p.m. by Hawkeye— 

H-A-W-K-E-Y-E The timepiece of a nation” said another 

voice, with omen. John Blagden switched off the radio. 

Yes, he thought. It’s eight-thirty p.m. The kids will be going 
to bed. He discovered that his hands were damp. That had 
better stop. But it wouldn’t help to turn on the radio again. 

He saw, with the sharp eyes of fever, the bright, pleasant, 
lighted doll house— the life he and Rosalie had made. It wasn’t 
so much to ask — just to keep that. But it wasn’t a question of 
asking or denying. 

He found himself thinking back, trying to find some logic 
in the pattern. There were all the priceless, worthless mem- 
ories, from the look of the little silver cologne bottle on 
mother’s bureau to kissing a yellow-haired girl named Rosalie 
Marsh in a taxi on 56th Street, without premeditation and for 
keeps. The memories included landscapes and furniture and 
people, they included poverty and Charlie Fentriss and the 
faces of two children and your name on the cover of a book. 
Together, they made up a life, and nobody else could ever 
know them all. There must be a logic and a pattern. But, in- 
stead, there were only gaps and flashes, like country seen at 
night from the window of a train. 

A comfortable train enough, and you went along with it, 
with your pasteboard slip in your hatband. Until suddenly 
there was the destination— the stop called No Visitors. He 
could see it— a bare, wintry platform. Beyond it there was 
night and snow and the elemental cold. He could see a small 
John Blagden, getting down from the train to the platform 
and standing there, minute, lonely and afraid. 

There was a knock at the door and John Blagden sweated. 
But it was only the black-haired intern who liked to be soci- 
able. “Well, Mr. Blagden” he said, “getting along all right?” 

“Oh, fine,” said John Blagden. He braced himself. “How 
did you like the show?” he said. 

“I laughed my fool head off. He certainly knows his stuff, 
doesn’t he?” 
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“George Crandall?” said John Blagden. “Yes, he’s about as 
skillful as they come. And, of course, Jimmy Trevor gives a 
beautiful performance!’ 

“Do you know him?” said the intern, interestedly. “What’s 
he like?” 

“Oh, I’ve seen him around. Nice fellow— very pleasant and 
modest. He married Betty Dunn— she’s a peach. We’ve had 
them at the house!’ 

It sounded gay and exciting, saying it. The intern looked 
impressed, which was as it should be. Go into your dance, 
John Blagden— tell some fascinating anecdotes about the 
world of letters. It’s a nice youngster and it still thinks writers 
and artists are something special. If you asked it what dying 
was like, it would be very professional and no help at all. 

“I remember when Betty was playing in ‘Thar She Blows’ ” 
said John Blagden. His hands were wet, under the bedclothes, 
but he told the anecdote with crispness and point. The intern 
laughed appreciatively. John Blagden wished that the intern 
would die or be called on the phone or anything that would 
get him out of the room, so a man could have peace. But none 
of these things ever happened and he knew they would not. 

When the intern had left, John Blagden looked at his watch. 
About nine— almost nine. And Abbott might come at ten. Just 
about an hour. The train was going faster— he could feel it 
sway on the grades. Pretty soon, too soon, John Blagden 
would have to get down and stand on that bare, wintry plat- 
form. So what was there to do about it?... Call Rosalie?... No. 

A phrase, unbidden, flashed into his mind: “To prepare the 
soul for the great day!’ But if you didn’t believe in things like 
that you didn’t; no use faking. They didn’t, most of the people 
he knew, though they went to church now and then, and were 
open-minded. 

It’s time for it, boy— for the consolations of philosophy, if 
any. You’ve been an artist and a modern and a free spirit. 
Well, you get what you pay for. Let’s see what you’ve got. 
There’s a novel and a half, five short stories, and a one-act 
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play. “Among minor figures of the period” — yes. And I could 
have tried harder to get Tom Whittier into Chi Sigma, but I 
didn’t. But that’s washed up— I can’t change it. I can’t change 
being mean to Rosalie, that time. And a man should be judged 
by his work. We’ll call it three short stories— we’ll compromise 
for that. Dear God, if there is a God, save my soul, if I have a 
soul. Dear God, if there is a God, let somebody be reading my 
three short stories, sometime— somebody who isn’t a Ph.D. 
with a thesis. And don’t let poor Nelly starve. But that was 
Charles II and he didn’t carry insurance. The insurance would 
take care of that end of it. At least, for a while, and better not 
think after that. 

So it was all modern and scientific and well-arranged. You 
could die very nearly as privately in a modern hospital as 
you could in the Grand Central Station, and with much better 
care. And there would be the nice, kind drugs at the end— Pete 
Dennis would see to that. It all became part of a ceremony 
and, though you were the central figure, your lines didn’t 
matter. No matter how badly you played the part, the notices 
would be favorable, on the whole. 

His grandfather, the revivalist, had died shouting and pray- 
ing in the black-walnut room at Englemere. He’d seen that 
and hated every minute of it, even as a child. It was phony, 
from first to last, with the family arranged in row's and Aunt 
Ellen leading the hymn. It was completely phony — it had had 
a fierce strength, which was gone. You could not summon back 
that strength, and yet there was nothing to replace it. 

He was thinking very logically and clearly about the whole 
question. \et, he must have dozed, for, suddenly, Pete Dennis 
was there in the room and there was a good deal more pain. 
The white-moustached, pink-faced little man with Pete Dennis 
had on a white coat as well, but you could see his stiff collar 
.and black tie. 

“Doctor Abbott?” said John Blagden. “It’s awfully good of 
you to do this!’ 

After the examination, John Blagden lay flat on his back. In 
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the wall, the muted radio that belonged to No Visitors 
throbbed meaninglessly. He felt a sudden kinship with the 
sound. They’d be talking him over, outside, but he didn’t 
much care what they said. You didn’t, when it was decided. 
The porter was getting his bag now, and taking it to the end 
of the car. 

“Save my soul, if I have a soul”— but it wasn’t as simple as 
that. There remained tlie problem, and the question. For an 
instant, it seemed to him that he saw through the wall— saw 
into the next room, with its photographs on the dresser, and 
the small, faded woman in the bed jacket, playing her radio 
against the eneompassing dark. It was a small soul, but so was 
his; so were all souls, faced with the fact. There was a com- 
munity, somehow; it didn’t really matter who you were. 

Wliy, it’s easy to do, thought John Blagden, with sudden 
surprise. They make a great fuss about it, but it’s easy to do. It 
doesn’t take a religion, or even a technique. All it takes is 
being mortal. 

He let go and had the pain come in. It was very consider- 
able, but something remained untouched. That also would go, 
no doubt, with the drugs and the rest, but, while one had it, 
one had it. Having lived, it did not matter if you fumbled the 
last lines of the part. 

“I am the resurrection and the life” said John Blagden, 
quoting. It did not matter now, if the words were true or not. 
They had been greatly said, though they were said for the 
living. 

“Glad to meet you, No Visitors” said John Blagden. “Both 
members of the same club!’ 

Then Pete came in, with his fine, poised smile, and the 
verdict written all over him. 





EVERYBODY WAS VERY NICE 


Yes, I guess I have put on weight since you last saw me — not 
that y®u’re any piker yourself, Spike. But I suppose you 
medicos have to keep in shape — probably do better than we 
downtown. I try to play golf in the week ends, and I do a bit 
of sailing. But four innings of the baseball game at reunion 
was enough for me. I dropped out, after that, and let Art 
Corliss pitch. 

You really should have been up there. After all, the Twen- 
tieth is quite a milestone— and the class is pretty proud of its 
famous man. What was it that magazine article said: “most 
brilliant young psychiatrist in the country” ? I may not know 
psychiatry from marbles, but I showed it to Lisa, remarking 
that it was old Spike Garrett, and for once she was impressed. 
She thinks brokers are pretty dumb eggs. I wish you could 
stay for dinner— I’d like to show you the apartment and the 
twins. No, they’re Lisa’s and mine. Boys, if you’ll believe it. 
Yes, the others are with Sally — young Barbara’s pretty grown 
up, now. 

Well, I can’t complain. I may not be famous like you, Spike, 
but I manage to get along, in spite of the brain trusters, and 
having to keep up the place on Long Island. I wish you got 
East oftener — there’s a pretty view from the guest house, right 
across the Sound— and if you wanted to write a book or any- 
thing, we’d know enough to leave you alone. Well, they 
started calling me a partner two years ago, so I guess that’s 
what I am. Still fooling them, you know. But, seriously, we’ve 
got a pretty fine organization. We run a conservative business, 
but we’re not all stuffed shirts, in spite of what the radicals 
say. As a matter of fact, you ought to see what the boys ran 
about us in the last Bawl Street Journal. Remind me to show 
it to you. 
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But it’s your work I want to hear about — remember those 
bull -sessions we used to have in Old Main? Old Spike Gar- 
rett, the Medical Marvel! Why, I’ve even read a couple of 
your books, you old horse thief, believe it or not! You got me 
pretty tangled up on all that business about the id and the 
ego, too. But what I say is, there must be something in it if a 
fellow like Spike Garrett believes it. And there is, isn’t there? 
Oh, I know you couldn’t give me an answer in five minutes. 
But as long as there’s a system — and the medicos know what 
they’re doing. 

I’m not asking for myself, of course — remember how you 
used to call me the 99 per-cent normal man? Well, I guess I 
haven’t changed. It’s just that I’ve gotten to thinking recently, 
and Lisa says I go around like a bear with a sore head. Well, 
it isn’t that. I’m just thinking. A man has to think once in a 
while. And then, going back to reunion brought it all up 
again. 

What I mean is this— the thing seemed pretty clear when 
■we were in college. Of course, that was back in ’15, but I can 
remember the way most of us thought. You fell in love with a 
girl and married her and settled down and had children and 
that was that. I’m not being simple-minded about it — you 
knew people got divorced, just as you knew people died, but 
it didn’t seem something that was likely to happen to you. 
Especially if you came from a small Western city, as I did. 
Great Scott, I can remember when I was just a kid and the 
Prentisses got divorced. They were pretty prominent people 
and it shook the whole town. 

That’s why I want to figure things out for my own satisfac- 
tion. Because I never expected to be any Lothario — I’m not the 
type. And yet Sally and I got divorced and we’re both remar- 
ried, and even so, to tell you the truth, things aren’t going too 
well. I’m not saying a word against Lisa. But that’s the way 
things are. And it isn’t as if I were the only one. You can look 
around anywhere and see it, and it starts you wondering. 

I’m not going to bore you about myself and Sally. Good 
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Lord, you ushered at the wedding, and she always liked you. 
Remember when you used to come out to the house? Well, 
she hasn’t changed— she’s still got that little smile — ^though, 
of course, we’re all older. Her husband’s a doctor, too — that’s 
funny, isn’t it? — and they live out in Montclair. They’ve got 
a nice place there and he’s very well thought of. We used to 
live in Meadowfield, remember? 

I remember the first time I saw her after she married Mc- 
Conaghey— oh, we’re perfectly friendly, you know. She had 
on red nail polish and her hair was different, a different bob. 
And she had one of those handbags with her new initials on 
it. It’s funny, the first time, seeing your wife in clothes you 
don’t know. Though Lisa and I have been married eight years, 
for that matter, and Sally ard I were divorced in ’28. 

Of course, we have the children for part of the summer. 
We’ll have Barbara this summer— Bud’ll be in camp. It’s a 
little difficult sometimes, but we all co-operate. You have to. 
And there’s plenty to do on Long Island in the summer, that’s 
one thing. But they and Lisa get along very well — Sally’s 
brought them up nicely that way. For that matter. Doctor 
McConaghey’s very nice when I see him. He gave me a darn 
good prescription for a cold and I get it filled every winter. 
And Jim Blake — he’s Lisa’s first husband— is really pretty 
interesting, now we’ve got to seeing him again. In fact, we’re 
all awfully nice — just as nice and polite as we can be. And 
sometimes I get to wondering if it mightn’t be a good idea if 
somebody started throwing fits and shooting rockets, instead. 
Of course I don’t really mean that. 

You weie out for a week end with us in Meadowfield — 
maybe you don’t remember it — but Bud was about six months 
old then and Barbara was just running around. It wasn’t a 
bad house, if you remember the house. Dutch Colonial, and 
the faucet in the pantry leaked. The landlord was always fix- 
ing it, but he never quite fixed it right. And you had to cut 
hard to the left to back into, the garage. But Sally liked the 
Japanese cherry tree and it wasn’t a bad house. We were go- 
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iwg to build on Rose Hill Road eventually. We had the lot 
picked out, if we didn’t have the money, and we made plans 
about it. Sally never could remember to put in the doors in 
the plan, and we laughed about that. 

It wasn’t anything extraordinary, just an evening. After 
supper, we sat around the lawn in deck chairs and drank 
Sally’s beer — it was long before Repeal, We’d repainted the 
deck chairs ourselves the Sunday before and we felt pretty 
proud of them. The light stayed late, but there was a breeze 
after dark, and once Bud started yij)plng and Sally went up 
to him. She had on a white dress, I think— she used! to wear 
white a lot in the summers — it went with her blue eyes and 
her yellow hair. Well, it wasn’t anything extraordinary — we 
didn’t even stay up late. But we were all there. And if you’d 
told me that within three years we’d both be married to other 
people, I’d have thought you were raving. 

Then you went West, remember, and we saw you off on the 
train. So you didn’t see what happened, and, as a matter of 
fact, it’s hard to remember when we first started meeting the 
Blakes. They’d moved to Meadowfield then, but we hadn’t 
met them. 

Jim Blake was one of those pleasant, ugly-faced people with 
steel glasses who gel right ahead in the law and never look 
young or old. And Lisa was Lisa. She’s dark, you know, and 
she takes a beautiful burn. She was the first girl there to wear 
real beach things or drink a special kind of tomato juice when 
everybody else was drinking cocktails. She was very pretty 
and very good fun to be with— she’s got lots of ideas. They en- 
tertained a good deal because Lisa likes that— she had her 
own income, of course, and she and Jim used to bicker a good 
deal in public in an amusing way— it was sort of an act or 
seemed like it. They had one little girl, Sylvia, that Jim was 
crazy about. I mean it sounds normal, doesn’t it, even to their 
having the kind of Airedale you had then? Well, it all seemed 
normal enough to us, and they soon got to be part of the 
crowd. You know, the young married crowd in every suburb. 
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Of course, that was ’28 and the boom was booming and 
everybody was feeling high. I suppose that was part of it— 
the money — and the feeling you had that everything was go- 
ing faster and faster and wouldn’t stop. Why, it was Sally her- 
self who said that we owed ourselves a whirl and musn’t get 
stodgy and settled while we were still young. Well, we had 
stuck pretty close to the grindstone for the past few years, 
with the children and everything. And it was fun to feel young 
and sprightly again and buy a new car and take in the club 
gala without having to worry about how you’d pay your 
house account. But I don’t see any harm in that. 

And then, of course, we talked and kidded a lot about free- 
dom and what hav<^ you. Oh, you know the kind of talk — 
everybody was talking it then. About not being Victorians and 
living your own life. And there was the older generation and 
the younger generation. I’ve forgotten a lot of it now, but I re- 
member there was one piece about love not being just a form 
of words mumbled by a minister, but something pretty spe- 
cial. As a matter of fact, the minister who married us was 
old Doctor Snell and he had the kind of voice you could hear 
in the next county. But I used to talk about that mumbling 
minister myself. I mean, we were enlightened, for a suburb, 
if you get my point. Yes, and pretty proud of it, too. When 
they banned a book in Boston, the lending library ordered 
six extra copies. And I still remember the big discussion we 
had about perfect freedom in marriage when even the straight 
Republicans voted the radical ticket. All except Chick Bew- 
leigh, and he was a queer sort of bird, who didn’t even be- 
lieve that stocks had reached a permanently high plateau. 

But, meanwhile, most of us were getting the 8:15 and our 
wives were going down to the chain store and asking if that 
was a really nice head of lettuce. At least that’s the way we 
seemed. And, if the crowd started kidding me about Mary 
Sennett, or Mac Church kissed Sally on the ear at a club revel, 
why, we were young, we were modern, and we could handle 
that. I wasn’t going to take a shotgun to Mac, and Sally wasn’t 
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going to put on the jealous act. Oh, we had it all down to a 
science. We certainly did. 

Good Lord, we had the Blakes to dinner, and they had 
us. They’d drop over for drinks or we’d drop over there. It 
was all perfectly normal and part of the crowd. For that mat- 
ter, Sally played with Jim Blake in the mixed handicap and 
they got to the semifinals. No, I didn’t play with Lisa — she 
doesn’t like golf. I mean that’s the way it was. 

And I can remember the minute it started, and it wasn’t 
anything, just a party at the Bewleigh’s. They’ve got a big, 
rambling house and people drift around. Lisa and I had wan- 
dered out to the kitchen to get some drinks for the people on 
the porch. She had on a black dress, that night, with a big sort 
of orange flower on it. It wouldn’t have suited everybody, but 
it suited her. 

We were talking along like anybody and suddenly we 
stopped talking and looked at each other. And I felt, for a 
minute, well, just the way I felt when I was first in love with 
Sally. Only this time, it wasn’t Sally. It happened so suddenly 
that all I could think of was, “Watch your step!” Just as if 
you’d gone into a room in the dark and hit your elbow. I 
guess that makes it genuine, doesn’t it? 

We picked it up right away and went back to the party. All 
she said was, “Did anybody ever tell you that you’re really 
quite a menace, Dan?” and she said that in the way we all 
said those things. But, all the same, it had happened. I could 
hear her voice all the way back in the car. And yet, I was as 
fond of Sally as ever. I don’t suppose you’ll believe that, but 
it’s true. 

And next morning, I tried to kid myself that it didn’t have 
any importance. Because Sally wasn’t jealous, and we were 
all modern and advanced and knew about life. But the next 
time I saw Lisa, I knew it had. 

I want to say this. If you think it was all romance and rose- 
buds, you’re wrong. A lot of it was merry hell. And yet, 
everybody whooped us on. That’s what I don’t understand. 
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They didn’t really want the Painters and the Blakes to get di- 
vorced, and yet they were pretty interested. Now, why do 
people do that? Some of them would carefully put Lisa and 
me next to each other at table and some of them would just 
as carefully not. But it all added up to the same thing in the 
end— a circus was going on and we were part of the circus. 
It’s interesting to watch the people on the high wires at the 
circus and you hope they don’t fall. But, if they did, that 
would be interesting too. Of course, there were a couple of 
people who tried, as they say, to warn us. But they were older 
people and just made us mad. 

Everybody was so nice and considerate and understanding. 
Everybody was so iiice and intelligent and fine. Don’t mis- 
understand me. It was wonderful, being with Lisa. It was new 
and exciting. And it seemed to be wonderful for her, and she’d 
been unhappy with Jim. So, anyway, that made me feel less 
of a heel, though I felt enough of a heel, from time to time. 
And then, when we were together, it would seem so fine. 

A couple of times we really tried to break it, too— at least 
twice. But we all belonged to the same crowd, and what could 
you do but run away? And, somehow, that meant more than 
running away — it meant giving in to the Victorians and that 
mumbling preacher and all the things we’d said we didn’t be- 
lieve in. Or I suppose Sally might have done like old Mrs. 
Pierce, back home. She horsewhipped the dressmaker on the 
station platform and then threw herself crying into Major 
Pierce’s arms and he took her to Atlantic City instead. It’s 
one of the town’s great stories and I always wondered what 
they talked cbout on the train. Of course, they moved to Des 
Moines after that— I remember reading about their golden 
wedding anniversary when I was in college. Only nobody 
could do that nowadays, and, besides, Lisa wasn’t a dress- 
maker. 

So, finally, one day, I came home, and there was Sally, per- 
fectly cold, and, we talked pretty nearly all night. We’d been 
awfully polite to each other for quite a while before— the way 
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you are. And we kept polite, we kept a good grip on ourselves. 
After all, we’d said to each other before we were married that 
if either of us ever — and there it was. And. it was Sally who 
brought that up, not me. I think we’d have felt better if we’d 
fought. But we didn’t fight. 

Of course, she was bound to say some things about Lisa, 
and I was bound to answer. But that didn’t last long and we 
got our grip right back again. It was funny, being strangers 
and talking so politely, but we 'did it. I think it gave us a queer 
kind of pride to do it. I think it gave us a queer kind of pride 
for her to ask me politely for a drink at the end, as if she were 
in somebody else’s house, and for me to mix it for her, as if 
she were a guest. 

Everything was talked out by then and the house felt very 
dry and empty, as if nobody lived in it at all. We’d never been 
up quite so late in the house, except after a New Year’s parly 
or when Buddy was sick, that time. I mixed her drink very 
carefully, the way she liked it, with plain water, and she took 
it and said “Thanks.” Then she sat for a while without saying 
anything. It was so quiet you could hear the little drip of the 
leaky faucet in the pantry, in. spite of the door being closed. 
She heard it and said, “It’s dripping again. You better call up 
Mr. Vye in the morning— I forgot. And I think Barbara’s get- 
ting a cold — I meant to tell you.” Then her face twisted and I 
thought she was going to cry, but she didn’t. 

She put the glass down — she’d only drunk half her drink — 
and said, quite quietly, “Oh, damn you, and damn Lisa Blake, 
and damn everything in the world!” Then she ran upstairs 
before I could stop her and she still wasn’t crying. 

I could have run upstairs after her, but I didn’t. I stood 
looking at the glass on the table and I couldn’t think. Then, 
after a while, I heard a key turn in a lock. So I picked up my 
hat and went out for a walk — I hadn’t been out walking that 
early in a long time. Finally, I found an all-night diner and 
got some coffee. Then I came back and read a book till the 
maid got down — it wasn’t a very interesting book. When she 
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came down, I pretended I’d gotten up early and had to go 
into town by the first train, hut 1 guess she knew. 

I’m not going to talk about the details. If you’ve been 
through them, you’ve been through them; and if you haven’t, 
you don’t know. My family was fond of Sally, and Sally’s 
had always liked me. Well, that made it tough. And the chil- 
dren. They don’t say the things you expect them to. I’m not 
going to talk about that. 

Oh, we put on a good act, we put on a great show! There 
weren’t any fists fl\ ing or accusations. Everybody said how 
well we did it, everybody in town. And Lisa and Sally saw 
each other, and Jim Blake and I talked to each other perfcetly 
calmly. We said all the usual things. He talked just as if it 
were a case. I admired him for it. Lisa did her best to make it 
emotional, but we wouldn’t let ncr. And i finally made her see 
that, court or no court, he’d simply have to have Sylvia. He 
was crazy about her, and while Lisa’s a very good mother, 
there wasn’t any question as to which of them the kid liked 
best. It happens that way, sometimes. 

For that matter, I saw Sally off on the train to Reno. She 
wanted it that way. Lisa was going to get a Mexican divorce 
— they’d just come in, you know. And nobody could have 
told, from the way we talked in the station. It’s funny, you get 
a queer bond, through a time like that. After I’d seen her off 
— and she looked small in the train — the first person I wanted 
to see wasn’t Lisa, but Jim Blake. You see, other people are 
fine, but unless you’ve been through things yourself, you 
don’t quite understand them. But Jim Blake was still in 
Meadowfield, so I went back to the club. 

I hadn’t ever really lived in the club before, except for 
three days one summer. They treat you very well, but, of 
course, being a college club, it’s more for the youngsters and 
the few old boys who hang around the bar. I got awfully tired 
of the summer chintz in the dining room and the Greek waiter 
I had who breathed on my neck. And you can’t work all the 
time, though I used to stay late at the office. I guess it was 
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then I first thought of getting out of Spencer Wilde and mak- 
ing a new connection. You think about a lot of things at a 
time like that. 

Of course, there were lots of people I could have seen, but I 
didn’t much want to— somehow, you don’t. Though I did 
strike up quite a friendship with one of the old boys. He was 
about fifty-five and he’d been divorced four times and was 
living permanently at the club. We used to sit up in his little 
room — he’d had his own furniture moved in and the walls 
were covered with pictures — drinking Tom Collinses and talk- 
ing about life. He had lots of ideas about life, and about mat- 
rimony, too, and I got quite interested, listening to him. But 
then he’d go into the dinners he used to give at Delmonico’s, 
and while that was interesting, too, it wasn’t much help, ex- 
cept to take your mind off the summer chintz. 

He had some sort of small job, downtown, but I guess he 
had an income from his family too. He must have. But when 
I’d ask him what he did, he’d always say, “I’m retired, my 
boy, very much retired, and how about a touch more bever- 
age to keep out the sun?” He always called it beverage, but 
they knew what he meant at the bar. He turned up at the wed- 
ding, when Lisa and I were married, all dressed up in a cut- 
away, and insisted on making us a little speech— very nice it 
was too. Then we had him to dinner a couple of times, after 
we’d got back, and somehow or other, I haven’t seen him 
since. I suppose he’s still at the club — I’ve got out of the habit 
of going there, since I joined the other ones, though I still 
keep my membership. 

Of course, all that time, I was crazy about Lisa and writing 
her letters and waiting till we could be married. Of course I 
was. But, now and then, even that would get shoved into the 
background. Because there was .so much to do and arrange- 
ments to make and people like lawyers to see. I don’t like 
lawyers very much, even yet, though the people we had were 
very good. But there was all the telephoning and the con- 
ferences. Somehow, it was like a machine — a big machine — 
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and you had to learn a sort of new etiquette for everything 
you did. Till, finally, it got so that about all you wanted was to 
have the fuss over and not talk about it any more. 

I remember running into Chick Bewleigh in the club, three 
days before Sally got her decree. You’d like Chick — he’s the 
intellectual type, but a darn good fellow too. And Nan, his 
wife, is a peach — one of those big, rangy girls with a crazy 
sense of humor. It was nice to talk to him because he was 
natural and didn’t make any cracks about grass-bachelors or 
get that look in his eye. You know the look they get. We talked 
about Meadowfield— just the usual news— the Bakers were 
splitting up and Don Sikes had a new job and the Wilsons 
were having a baby. But it seemed good to hear it. 

“For that matter,” he said, drawing on his pipe, “we’re 
adding to the ])oj)ulation again ourselves. In the fall. How 
we’ll ever manage four of them! I keep telling Nan she’s 
cockeyed, hut she says they’re more fun than a swimming 
pool and cost less to keep up, so what c.an you do!” 

He shook his head and I remembered that Sally always 
used to say she wanted six. Only now it would be Lisa, so I 
mustn’t think about that. ' 

“So that’s your recipe for a happy marriage,” I said. “Well, 
I always wondered.” 

I was kidding, of course, hut he looked quite serious. 

‘‘Kinder, Kiiche und Kirche?” he said. “Nope, that doesn’t 
work any more, what with pre-schools, automats and the 
movies. Four children or no four children. Nan could still 
raise hell if she fell like raising hell. And so could I, for that 
matter. Add blessings of civilization,” and his eyes twinkled. 

“Well then,” I said, “what is it?” I really wanted to know. 

“Oh, just bull luck, I suppose. And happening to like what 
you’ve got,” he answered, in a sort of embarrassed way. 

“You can do that,” I said. “And yet ” 

He looked away from me. 

“Oh, it was a lot simpler in the old days,” he said. “Every- 
thing was for marriage— church, laws, society. And when 
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people got married, they expected to stay that way. And it 
made a lot of people as unhappy as hell. Now the expecta- 
tion’s rather the other way, at least in this great and beautiful 
nation and among people like us. If you get a divorce, it’s 
rather like going to the dentist — unpleasant sometimes, but 
lots of people have been there before. Well, that’s a handsome 
system, too, but it’s got its own casualty list. So there you are. 
You takes your money and you makes your choice. And some 
of us like freedom better than the institution and some of us 
like the institution better, but what most of us would like is 
to be Don Juan on Thursdays and Benedict, the married man, 
on Fridays, Saturdays and the rest of the week. Only that’s a 
bit hard to work out, somehow,” and he grinned. 

“All the same,” I said, “you and Nan ” 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose we’re exceptions. You see, my 
parents weren’t married till I was seven. So I’m a conserva- 
tive. It might have worked out the other way.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said. “M^ mother was English, and you may have 
heard of English divorce laws. She ran away with my father 
and she was perfectly right — her husband was a very exten- 
sive brute. All the same, I was brought up on the other side of 
the fence, and I know something about what it’s like. And Nan 
was a minister’s daughter who thought she ought to be free. 
Well, we argued about things a good deal. And finally, 1 told 
her that I’d be very highly complimented to live with her on 
any terms at all, but if she wanted to get married, she’d have 
to expect a marriage, not a trip to Coney Island. And I made 
my point rather clear by blacking her eye, in a taxi, when she 
told me she was thinking seriously of spending a week end 
with my deadly rival, just to see which one of us she really 
loved. You can’t spend a romantic week end with somebody 
when you’ve got a black eye. But you can get married with 
one and we did. She had raw beeksteak on it till two hours 
before the wedding, and it was the prettiest sight I ever saw. 
Well, that’s' our simple story.” 
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“Not all of it,” I said. 

“No,” he said, “not all of it. But at least we didn’t start in 
with any of this bunk about if you meet a handsomer fellow 
it’s all off. We knew we were getting into something. Bew- 
leigh’s Easy Guide to Marriage in three installments— you are 
now listening to the Voice of Experience, and who cares? Of 
course, if we hadn’t — ahem— liked each other. I could have 
blacked her eye till doomsday and got nothing out of it but 
a suit for assault and battery. But nothing’s much good unless 
it’s worth fighting for. And she doesn't look exactly like a 
downtrodden wife.” 

“Nope,” I said, “but all the same ” 

He stared at me very hard— almost the Avay he used to when 
people were explaining that stocks had reached a permanently 
high plateau. 

“Exactly,” he said. “And there comes a time, no matter what 
the intention, when a new face heaves into view and a spark 
lights. I’m no Adonis, God knows, but it’s happened to me 
once or twice. And I know what I do then. I run. I run like a 
rabbit. It isn’t courageous or adventurous or fine. It isn’t 
even par ieularly moral, as I think about morals. But I run. 
Because, when all’s said and done, it takes two people to make 
a love affair and you can’t have it when one of them’s not 
there. And, dammit. Nan knows it, that’s the trouble. She’d 
ask Helen of Troy to dinner just to see me run. Well, good-by, 
old man, and our best to Lisa, of course ” 

After he was gone, I went and had dinner in the grill. I did 
a lot of thinking at dinner, but it didn’t get me anywhere. 
When I was back in the room, I took the receiver off the tele- 
phone. I was going to call long distance. But your voice 
sounds different on the phone, and, anyway, the decree would 
be granted in three days. So when the girl answered, I told 
her it Avas a mistake. 

Next week Lisa came back and she and I Avere married. We 
went to Bermuda on our wedding trip. It's a very pretty place. 
Do you know, they won’t allow an autorhobile on the island? 
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The queer thing was that at first I didn’t feel married to 
Lisa at all. I mean, on the boat, and even at the hotel. She 
said, “But how exciting, darling!” and I suppose it was. 

Now, of course we’ve been married eight years, and that’s 
always different. The twins will be seven in May— tAvo years 
older than Sally’s Jerry. I had an idea for a while that Sally 
might marry Jim Blake— he always admired her. But I’m glad 
she didn’t — it would have made things a little too compli- 
cated. And I like McConaghey— I like him fine. We gave them 
an old Chinese jar for a wedding present. Lisa picked it out. 
She has very good taste and Sally wrote us a fine letter. 

I’d like to have you meet Lisa sometime — she’s interested 
in intelligent people. They’re always coming to the apart- 
ment — artists and writers and people like that. 

Of course, they don’t always turn out the way she expects. 
But she’s quite a hostess and she knows how to handle things. 
There was one youngster that used to rather get in my hair. 
He’d call me the Man of Wall Street and ask me what I 
thought about Picabiaor one of those birds, in a way that sort 
of said, “Now watch this guy stumble!” But as soon as Lisa 
noticed it, she got rid of him. That shows she’s considerate. 

Of course, it’s different, being married to a person. And 
I’m pretty busy these days and so is she. Sometimes, if I get 
home and there’s going to be a party. I’ll just say good night 
to the twins and fade out after dinner. But Lisa understands 
about that, and I’ve got my own quarters. She had one of her 
decorator friends do the private study and it really looks very 
nice. 

I had Jim Blake in there one night. Well, I had to take him 
somewhere. He was getting pretty noisy and Lisa gave me the 
high sign. He’s doing very well, but he looks pretty hard these 
days and I’m afraid he’s drinking a good deal, though he 
doesn’t often show it. I don’t think he ever quite got over 
Sylvia’s dying four years ago. They had scarlet fever at the 
school. It was a great shock to Lisa, too, of course, but she 
had the twins and Jim never married again. But he comes to 
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see US, every once in a while. Once, when he was tight, he said 
it was to convince himself about remaining a bachelor, but I 
don’t think he meant that. 

Now, when I brought him into the study, he looked around 
and said, “Shades of Buck Rogers! What one of Lisa’s little 
dears produced this imitation Wellsian nightmare?” 

“Oh, I don’t remember,” I said. “I think his name was 
Slivovitz.” 

“It looks as if it had been designed by a man named Slivo- 
vitz,” he said. “All dental steel and black glass. I recognize 
the Lisa touch. You’re lucky she didn’t put murals of cog- 
wheels on the walls.” 

“Well, there was a question of that,” I said. 

“I bet there was,” he said. “Well, here’s how, old man! 
Here’s to two great big wonderful institutions, marriage and 
divorce!” 

I didn’t like that very much and told him so. But he just 
wagged his head at me. 

“I like you. Painter,” he said. “I always did. Sometimes I 
think you’re goofy, but I like you. You can't insult me — I 
won’t let you. And it isn’t your fault.” 

“What isn’t my fault?” I said. 

“The setup,” he said, “Because, in your simple little heart, 
you’re an honest monogamous man. Painter -monogamous as 
most. And if you’d stayed married to Sally, you’d have led an 
honest monogamous life. But they loaded the dice against 
you, out at Meadowfield, and now Lord knows where you’ll 
end up. After all, I was married to Lisa myself for six years 
or so. Tell me, isn’t it hell?” 

“You’re drunk,” I said. 

“In vino veritas,” said he, “No, it isn’t hell — I take that 
back. Lisa’s got her damn-fool side, but she’s an attractive 
and interesting woman— or could be, if she’d work at it. But 
she was brought up on the idea of Romance with a big R, and 
she’s too bone-lazy and bone-selfish to work at it very long. 
ITiere’s always something else, just over the horizon. Well, I 
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got tired of fighting that, after a while. And so will you. She 
doesn’t want husbands— she wants clients and followers. Or 
maybe you’re tired already.” 

“I think you’d better go home, Jim,” I said. “I don't want 
to have to ask you.” 

“Sorry,” he said. “/« vino veritas. But it's a funny setup, 
isn’t it? What Lisa wanted was a romantic episode— and she 
got twins. And what you wanted was marriage— and you got 
Lisa. As for me,” and for a minute his face didn’t look drunk 
any more, “what I principally wanted was Sylvia and I’ve lost 
that. I could have married again, hut I didn’t think that’d be 
good for her. Now, I’ll probably marry some client I’ve helped 
with her decree — we don’t touch divorce, as a rule, just a very, 
very special line of business for a few important patrons. I 
know those — I’ve had them in the office. And won’t that be fun 
for us all! What a setup it is!” and he slumped down in his 
chair and went to sleep. I let him sleep for a while and then 
had Briggs take him down in the other elevator. He called up 
next day and apologized— said he knew he must have been 
noisy, though he couldn’t remember anything he said. 

The other time I had somebody in the study was when Sally 
came back there one, two years ago. We’d met to talk about 
college for Barbara and I’d forgotten some papers I wanted to 
show her. We generally meet downtown. But she didn’t mind 
coming back — Lisa was out, as it happened. It made me feel 
queer, taking her up in the elevator and letting her in at the 
door. She wasn’t like Jim — she thought the study was nice. 

Well, we talked over our business and I kept looking at 
her. You can see she’s older, but her eyes are still that very 
bright blue, and she bites her thumb when she’s interested. It’s 
a queer feeling. Of course, I was used to seeing her, but we 
usually met downtown. You know, I wouldn’t have been a bit 
surprised if she’d pushed the bell and said, “Tea, Briggs, I’m 
home.” She didn’t, naturally. 

I asked her, once, if she wouldn’t take off her hat and she 
looked at me in a aueer wav and said. “So vou can show me 
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your etchings? Dan, Dan, you’re a dangerous man!” and for 
a moment we both laughed like fools. 

“Oh. dear” she said, drying her eyes, “that’s very funny. 
And now 1 must be going home!’ 

“Look here, Sally” I said, “I’ve always told you— but, hon- 
estly, if you need anything— if there’s anything ” 

“Of course, Dan” she said. “And we’re awfully good 
friends, aren’t we?” But she was still smiling. 

I didn’t care. “Friends!” I said. “You know how I think 
about you. I always have. And I don’t want you to think ” 

She patted my shoulder— I’d forgotten the way she used to 
do that. 

“There” she said. “Mother knows all about it. And we really 
are friends, Dan. So ” 

“I was a fool” 

She looked at me very steadily out of those eyes. 

“We were all fools” she said. “Even Lisa. I used to hate her 
for a while. I used to hope things would happen to her. Oh, 
not very bad things. Just her finding out that you never see a 
crooked picture without straightening it, and hearing you say: 
‘A bird can’t fly on one wing| for the dozenth time. The little 
things everybody has to find out and put up with. But I don’t 
even do that any more!’ 

“If you’d ever learned to put a cork back in a bottle” I said. 
“I mean the right cork in the right bottle. But ” 

“I do so! No, I suppose I never will!’ And she laughed. She 
took my hands. “Funny, funny, funny” she said. “And funny 
to have it all gone and be friends!’ 

“Is it all gone?” I said. 

“Why, no, of course not” she said. “I don’t suppose it ever 
is, quite. Like the boys who took you to dances. And there’s 
the children, and you can’t help remembering. But it’s gone. 
We had it and lost it. I should have fought for it more, I sup- 
pose, but I didn’t. And then I was terribly hurt and terribly 
mad. But I got over that. And now I’m married to Jerry. And 
I wouldn’t give him up, or Jerry Junior,- for anything in the 
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world. The only thing that worries me is sometimes when I 
think it isn’t quite a fair deal for him. After all, he could have 
married— well, somebody else. And yet he knows I love him!’ 

“He ought to!’ I said rather stiffly. “He’s a darn lucky guy, 
if you ask me!’ 

“No, Dan, I’m the lucky girl. I’m hoping this minute that 
Mrs. Potter’s X-rays turn out all right. He did a beautiful 
job on her. But he always worries!’ 

I dropped her hands. 

“Well, give him my best!’ I said. 

“I will, Dan. He likes you, you know. Really he does. By the 
way, have you had any more of that bursitis? There’s a new 
treatment— he wanted me to ask you ” 

“Thanks” I said, “but that all cleared up!’ 

“I’m glad. And now I must fly. There’s always shopping 
when you come in from the suburbs. Give my best to Lisa and 
tell her I was sorry not to see her. She’s out, I suppose!’ 

“Yes” I said. “She’ll be sorry to miss you— you wouldn’t 
stay for a cocktail? She’s usually in around then!’ 

“It sounds very dashing, but I mustn’t. Jerry Junior lost 
one of his turtles and I’ve got to get him another. Do you know 
a good pet shop? Well, Bloomingdale’s, I suppose— after all, 
I’ve got other things to get!’ 

“There’s a good one two blocks down on Lexington!’ I said. 

“But if you’re going to Bloomingdale’s Well, good-by, 

Sally, and good luck!’ 

“Good-by, Dan. And good luck to you. And no regrets!’ 

“No regrets!’ I said, and we shook hands. 

There wasn’t any point in going down to the street with her, 
and besides I had to phone the office. But before I did, I looked 
out, and she was just getting into a cab. A person looks differ- 
ent, somehow, when they don’t know you’re seeing them. I 
could see the way she looked to other people— not young any 
more, not the Sally I’d married, not even the Sally I’d talked 
with, all night in that cold house. She was a nice married 
woman who lived ih Montclair and whose husband was a doc- 
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tor; a nice woman, in shopping for the day, with a new spring 
hat and a fifty-trip ticket in her handbag. She’d had trouble 
in her life, but she’d worked it out. And, before she got on the 
train, she’d have a black-and-white soda, silting on a stool at 
the station, or maybe she didn’t do that any more. There’d 
be lots of things in her handbag, but I wouldn’t know about 
any of them nor what locks the keys fitted. And, if she were 
dying, they’d send for me, because that would be etiquette. 
And the same if I were dying. But we’d had something and lost 
it— the way she said— and that was all that was left. 

Now she was that nice Mrs. McConaghey. But she’d never 
be quite that to me. And yet, there was no way to go back. You 
couldn’t even go back to the house in Meadowfield— they’d 
torn it down and put up an apartment instead. 

So that’s why I wanted to talk to you. I’m not complaining 
and I’m not the kind of fellow that gets nerves. But I just want 
to know— I just want to figure it out. And sometimes it keeps 
going round and round in your head. You’d like to be able to 
tell your children something, especially w'hen they’re growing 
up. Well, I know what we’ll tell them. But I wonder if it’s 
enough. 

Not that we don’t get along well when Bud and Barbara 
come to see us. Especially Barbara— she’s very tactful and 
she’s crazy about the twins. And now they’re growing up, it’s 
easier. Only, once in a while, something happens that makes 
you think. I took Barbara out sailing last summer. She’s six- 
teen and a very sweet kid, if I say it myself. A lot of kids that 
age seem pretty hard, but she isn’t. 

Well, we were just talking along, and, naturally, you like 
to know what your children’s plans are. Bud thinks he wants 
to be a doctor like McConaghey and I’ve no objection. I asked 
Barbara if she wanted a career, but she said she didn’t think 
so. 

“Oh, I’d like to go to college” she said, “and maybe work 
for a while, afterwards, the way mother did, you know. But I 
haven’t any particular talents, dad. I could kid myself, but 1 
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haven’t. I guess it’s just woman’s function and home and 
babies for me!’ 

“Well, that sounds all right to me’’ I said, feeling very pa- 
ternal. 

“Yes” she said, “I like babies. In fact, I think I’ll get mar- 
ried pretty young, just for the experience. The first time 
probably won’t work, but it ought to teach you some things. 
And then, eventually, you might find somebody to lie to!’ 

“So that’s the way it is with the modern young woman?” I 
said. 

“Why, of course” she said. “Thai’s what practically all the 
girls say— we’ve talked it all ov^er at school. Of course, some- 
times it takes you quite a while. Like Helen Hastings’ mother. 
She just got married for the fourth time last year, but(he really 
is a sweet! He took us all to the matinee when I wu;. visiting 
Helen and we nearly died. He’s a count, of course, and he’s 
got the darl ingest accent. I don’t know whether I'd like a 
count, though it must be fun to have little crowns on your 
handkerchiefs like Helen’s mother. What’s the matter, daddy? 
Are you shocked?” 

“Don’t flatter yourself, young lady— I’ve been shocked by 
experts” I said. “No, I was just thinking. Suppose we— well, 
suppose your mother and I had stayed together? How would 
you have felt about it then?” 

“But you didn’t, did you?” she said, and her voice wasn’t 
hurt or anything, just natural. “I mean, almost nobody does 
any more. Don’t worry, daddy. Bud and I understand all 
about it— good gracious, we’re grown up! Of course, if you 
and mother had” she said, rather dutifully, “I suppose it 
would have been very nice. But then we’d have missed Mac, 
and he really is a sweet, and you’d have missed Lisa and the 
twins. Anyhow, it’s all worked out now. Oh, of course, I’d 
rather hope it would turn out all right the first time, if it 
wasn’t too stodgy or sinister. But you’ve got to face facts, you 
know!’ 

“Face facts!” I said. “Dammit, Barbara!” 
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EVERYBODY WAS VERY NICE 

Then I stopped, because what did I have to say? 

Well, that’s the works, and if you’ve got any dope on it, I 
wish you’d tell me. There are so few people you can talk to— 
that’s the trouble. I mean everybody’s very nice, but that’s 
not the same thing. And, if you start thinking too much, the 
highballs catch up on you. And you can’t afford that— I’ve 
never been much of a drinking man. 

The only thing is, where does it stop, if it does? That’s the 
thing I’m really afraid of. 

It may sound silly to you. But I’ve seen other people— well, 
take this Mrs. Hastings, Barbara talked about. Or my old 
friend at the club. I wonder if he started in, wanting to get 
married four times. I know I didn’t— I’m not the type and you 
know it. 

And yet, suppose, well, you do meet somebody who treats 
you like a human being. I mean somebody who doesn’t think 
you’re a little goofy because you know more about American 
Can than who painted what. Supposing, even, they’re quite a 
lot younger. That shouldn’t make all the difference. After all, 
I’m no Lothario. And Lisa and I aren’t thinking of divorce 
or anything like that. But, naturally, we lead our own lives, 
and you ought to be able to talk to somebody. Of course, if it 
could have been Sally. That was my fault. But it isn’t as if 
Maureen were just in the floor show. She’s got her own spe- 
cialty number. And, really, when you get to know her, she’s 
a darned intelligent kid. 
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I used to read quite a lot of books when I was younger, but 
now they just make me sore. Marian keeps on bringing them 
back from the lending library and, occasionally. I’ll pick one 
up and read a few chapters, but sooner or later you’re bound 
to strike something that makes you sick. I don’t mean dirt or 
anything— just foolishness, and people acting the way they 
never act. Of course, the books she reads are mostly love 
stories. I suppose they’re the worst kind. 

But Avhat I understand least is the money angle. It lakes 
money to get drunk and it takes money to go around with a 
girl— at least that’s been my experience. But the people in 
those books seem to have invented a special kind of money- 
it only gets spent on a party or a trip. The rest of the time they 
might as well be paying their bills with wampum, as far as 
you can figure it out. 

Of course, often enough, the people in books are poor. But 
then they’re so darn poor, it’s crazy. And, often enough, just 
when everything’s at its worst, some handy little legacy comes 
along and the new life opens out before them right away, like 
a great big tulip. Well, I only had one legacy in my lifc ti'ildT 
know what I did with that. It darn near ruined me. 

Uncle Bannard died up in Vermont in 1924, and when his 
estate was settled, it came to $1237.62 apiece for Lou and me. 
Lou’s husband put her share in Greater Los Angeles real estate 
— they live out on the Coast — and I guess they’ve done pretty 
well. But I took mine and quit the firm I was with, Rosenberg 
and Jenkins, mechanical toys and novelties, and went to 
Brooklyn to write a novel. 

It sounds crazy, looking back on it. But I was a bug about 
reading and writing in those days, and I’d done some advertis- 
ing copy for the firm that pulled. And that was the time when 
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everybody was getting steamed up about “the new American 
writers” and it looked like a game without much overhead. 
I’d just missed the war— I was seventeen when it finished— and 
I’d missed college because of father’s death. In fact, I hadn’t 
done much of anything I really wanted since I had to quit high 
school— though the novelty business was all right as businesses 
go. So when I got a chance to cut loose, I cut. 

I figured I could easily live a year on the twelve hundred, 
and, at first, I thought of France. But there’d be the nuisance 
of learning frog-talk and the passage there and back. Besides, 
I wanted to be near a big library. My novel was going to be 
about the American Revolution, if you can picture it. I’d read 
“Henry Esmond” over and over and I wanted to write a book 
like that. 

I guess it must have been a bunch of my New England 
ancestors that picked Brooklyn for me. They were pioneers, 
all right— but, gosh, how they hated to take any chance but a 
big one! And I’m like that myself. I like to feel tidy in my 
mind when I’m taking a chance. 

I figured I could be as solitary in Brooklyn as I could in 
Pisa, and a lot more comfortable. I knew how many w'ords 
it took to make a novel— I’d counted some of them— so I 
bought enough paper and a second-hand typewriter and pen- 
cils and erasers. That about cleaned out my ready cash. I 
swore I wouldn’t touch the legacy till I was really at work. 
But I felt like a million dollars— I swear I felt as if I were 
looking for treasure— when I got into the subway that shiny 
autumn day, and started across the river to look for a room. 

It may have been my ancestors that sent me to Brooklyn, but 
I don’t know what landed me at Mrs. Forge’s. Old Wrestling 
Southgate, the one who was bothered with witches, would 
probably have called it a flowered snare of the fiend. And I’m 
not so sure, looking back, that he’d have been wrong. 

Mrs. Forge opened the door herself— Serena was out. 
They’d talked about putting an ad in the paper but they’d 
just never got around to it; and, naturally,‘they wouldn’t have 
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put up a card. If it hadn’t looked like the sort of house I’d 
wanted, I’d never have rung the bell. As it was, when she came 
to the door, I thought that I had made a mistake. So the first 
thing I did was beg her pardon. 

She had on her black silk dress— the one with the white 
ruffles— just as if she were going out calling in the barouche. 
The minute she started to speak, I knew she was Southern. 
They all had that voice. I won't try to describe it. There's noth- 
ing worse than a whiny one— it beats the New England twang. 
But theirs didn’t whine. They made you think of the sun and 
long afternoons and slow rivers— and time, time, time, just 
sliding along like a current, not going anywhere particular, 
but gay. 

I think she liked my begging her pardon, for she took me in 
and gave me a slice of fruit cake and some lemonade. And I 
listened to her talk and felt, somehow, as if I’d been frozen 
for a long time and was just beginning to get warm. There 
was always a pitcher of lemonade in the icebox, though the 
girls drank “coke” mostly. I’ve seen them come in from the 
snow, in the dead of winter, and drink it. They didn’t think 
much of the cold, anyway, so they more or less pretended it 
didn’t exist. They were that way. 

The room was exactly what I wanted— big and sunny, with 
an outlook over a little back yard where there was the wreck 
of a forsylhia bush and some spindly grass. I’ve forgotten to 
say the house was in one of those old-fashioned side-streets, 
not far from Prospect Park. But it doesn’t matter where it was. 
It must be gone, now. 

You know, it took all my nerve to ask Mrs. Forge the price. 
She was very polite, but she made me feel like a guest. I don’t 
know if you can understand that. And then she couldn’t tell 
me. 

“Well, now, Mr. Southgate” she said, in that soft, gentle, 
helpless voice that ran on as inexorably as water, “I wish my 
daughter Eva had been here to receive you. My daughter Eva 
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has accepted a business position since we came here for my 
daughter Melissa’s art training. And I said, only this morning, 
‘Eva, honey, suppose Serena’s away and some young person 
comes here, askin’ for that room. I’ll be bound to say somethin’ 
to them, sugar, and I’ll feel right emlmrrassed! But just then 
some little boys started shoutin’ down the street and I never 
did rightly hear what she answered. So if you’re in a hurry, 
Mr. Southgate, I don’t just know what we can do!’ 

“I could leave a deposit” I said. I’d noticed, by this time, 
that the black silk had a tear in it and that she was wearing a 
pair of run-down ball-slippers— incredibly small they were. 
But, all the same, she looked like a duchess. 

“Why, I suppose you could, Mr. Southgate’,’ she said, with 
an obvious lack of interest. “I suppose that would be business- 
like. You gentlemen in the Njrth are always so interested in 
business. I recollect Mr. Forge say in’ before he died, ‘Call 

them d Yankees if you like, Milly, but we’ve all got to live 

in the same country and I’ve met some without horns.’ Mr. 
Forge was always so humorous. So, you see, we’re quite accus- 
tomed to Northerners. You don’t happen to be kin to the 
Mobile S:)uthgates, do you, Mr. Southgate? You’ll excuse an 
old lady’s askin’— but you seem to favor them a little, now 
your face is in the light!’ 

I’m not trying to put down just the way she talked— she 
didn’t say “ah” and “nah”— it was something lighter and 
suaver. But her talk went on like that. They all did it. It 
wasn’t nervousness or trying to impress you. They found it 
as easy and restful to talk as most of us do to keep still; and, 
if the talk never got anywhere, they’d never expected it would. 
It was like a drug— it made life into a dream. And, of course, 
it isn’t that. 

Finally, I simply went for my stuff and moved in. I didn’t 
know how much I was paying or what meals would be in- 
cluded in it, but I somehow felt that these things would be 
shown unto me when the time was ripe. That’s what an hour 
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and a half with Mrs. Forge did to me. But I did resolve to have 
a clear understanding with “my daughter, Eva” who seemed 
to be the business head of the family. 

Serena let me in when I came back. I gave her fifty cents to 
get in her good graces and she took an instant dislike to me 
which never wavered. She was small and black and withered, 
with bright little sparks of eyes. I don’t know how long she’d 
been with them, but I thought of her growing on the family, 
like mistletoe, from immemorial time. 

Whenever I heard her singing in the kitchen, I felt as if she 
were putting a private curse on me. “Honey-bird—” she’d 
croon— “honey-bird, no one gwine tuh fly away wid mah 
honey-bird. Ole buzzard, he try his wings— he flap and he flap 
—man wid a gun he see him— hi, hi, hi— shoot ole buzzard wid 
a buckshot and never tech mah honey-bird!’ 

I knew who the old buzzard was, all right. And it may sound 
funny— but it wasn’t. It was spooky. Eva wouldn’t see it; 
they’d all treat Serena like a combination of unavoidable 
nuisance and troublesome child. I don’t understand how they 
can treat servants that way. I mean friendly and grand at the 
same time. It isn’t natural. 

It sounds as if I were trying to keep from telling about Eva. 
I don’t know why I’m doing that. 

I got unpacked and pretty well settled. My room was on 
the third floor, back, but I could hear the girls coming home. 
There’d be the door and steps and a voice saying, “Honey, 
I’m so tired— I’m just plumb dragged out” and Mrs. Forge 
saying, “Now, honey, you rest yourself.” There were three of 
those. I kind of wondered wfiy they were all so tired. Later 
on, I found that was just something they said. 

But then Mrs. Forge would begin to talk and they wouldn’t 
be tired any more. They’d be quite excited and there’d be a 
good deal of laughter. I began to feel very uncomfortable. 
And then I got stubborn. After all, I’d rented the room. 

So, when Eva finally knocked at the door, I just grunted, 
“Come in!” the way you would to a chambermaid. She 
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opened the door and stood in the doorway, hesitant. I imagine 
Melissa had bet her she wouldn’t have the nerve. 

“Mr. Southgate, I believe?” she said, quite vaguely, as if I 
might be anything from a cloud to a chest of drawers. 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” I said. There was an old 
picture on the wall— the two Englishmen meeting formally in 
the middle of a paper jungle. But I’ll hand her something— 
she saw I wasn’t trying to be fresh. 

“I reckon we have been making a lot of racket” she said. 
“But that’s mostly Melissa. She never was rightly raised. 
Won’t you give us the favor of your company downstairs, Mr. 
Southgate? We-all don’t act crazy. We just sound like it!’ 

She was dark, you know, and yet she had that white skin. 
There’s a kind of flower called freesia— when the petals are 
very white, they have the cobr of her skin. And there’s a 
strong sweetness -to it— strong and ghostly at the same time. It 
smells like spring with the ghosts in it, between afternoon and 
dusk. And there’s a word they call glamour. It was there. 

She had small white teeth and red lips. There was one little 
freckle in the hollow of her throat— I don’t know how she hap- 
pened to 1 ave only one. Louisa was the beauty and Melissa 
the artist. They’d settled it that way. I couldn’t have fallen in 
love with Louisa or Melissa. And yet, I liked to see them all 
together— the three sisters— I’d liked to have lived in a big, 
cool house by a river and spent my life seeing them all to- 
gether. What fool thoughts you get, when you’re young! I’d 
be the Northern cousin who managed the place. I used to send 
myself to sleep with it, every night, for months. 

Mrs. Forge wasn’t in it, or Serena. It was a big place— it 
went on for miles and miles. Most of the land wasn’t good for 
much and the Negroes were bone-lazy, but I made them work. 
I’d get up in the first mist of morning and be in the saddle all 
day, overseeing and planning. But, always, I’d be coming 
back, on a tired horse, up that flowery avenue and they’d be 
waiting for me on the porch, the three white dresses bunched 
like a bouquet. 
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They’d be nice to me, because I was weary, and I’d go. up- 
stairs to the room looking over the river and change out of 
my hot clothes and wash. Then Eva would send me up a long 
drink with mint in it and I’d take it slowly. After supper, when 
I wasn’t doing accounts, they’d sing or we’d all play some 
foolish sort of round game with ivory counters. I guess I got 
most of it out of books, but it was very real to me. That’s one 
trouble with books— you get things out of them. 

Often we got old, but it never seemed to change us much. 
Once in a while the other girls were married and, sometimes, I 
married Eva. But we never had any children and none of us 
ever moved away. I kept on working like a dog and they ac- 
cepted it and I was content. We had quite a few neighbors, at 
first, but I got tired of that. So I made it a river island you 
could only reach by boat, and that was more satisfactory. 

It wasn’t a dream, you know, or anything sappy like that. I 
just made it up in my head. Toward the end of the year. I’d lie 
awake for hours, making it up, but it never seemed to tire me. 
I never really told Eva about it at all, not even when we were 
engaged. Maybe it would have made a difference, but I don’t 
think so. 

She wasn’t the kind of person you’d tell any dreams to. She 
was in the dream. I don’t mean she was noble or fatal or like 
a ghost. I’ve had her in my arms and she was warm and alive 
and you could have had children by her, because things are 
that way. But that wasn’t the point— that wasn’t the point at 
all. She didn’t even have much imagination. None of them had. 
They just lived, like trees. They didn’t plan or foresee. I’ve 
spent hours trying to explain to Mrs. Forge that, if you had 
ten dollars, it wasn’t just ten dollars, it was something you 
could put in a savings bank. She’d listen, very politely. But 
ten dollars, to her, was just something that went away. They 
thought it was fine if you had money, but they thought it was 
equally fine if you had a good-looking nose. Money was rather 
like rain to them— it fell or it didn’t— and, they knew that 
there wasn’t any way to make it rain. 
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I’m sure they’d never have come North at all, if it hadn’t 
been for some obscure family dispute. They often seemed to 
wonder about it themselves. And I heard the dispute talked 
about dozens of times but I never really got the gist of it, ex- 
cept that it was connected with two things, the new spur-track 
to the turpentine plant, and Cousin Belle. “Cousin Belle, she 
just acted so mean— she gave up her manners” Mrs. Forge 
would say, placidly. “She left us no reco’se, Bannard— no 
reco’se at all!’ And then the girls would chime in. I suppose 
they got the money to come North from selling land to the 
turpentine plant, but even of that I am not sure. 

Anyhow, they had golden visions, as they would have. 
Louisa was going to be a great actress and Melissa a great 
artist— and Eva— I don’t know exactly what Eva expected, 
even now. But it was somethii.g. And it was all going to hap- 
pen without any real work, it was going to fall from a cloud. 
Oh, yes, Melissa and Louisa went to elasses and Eva had a 
job, but those, you felt, were stopgaps. They were passing the 
time till the cloud opened and the manna fell. 

I’ll say this for them— it didn’t seem to hurt them to have 
their visions fail. The only person it really hurt was me. 

Because I believed them, at first. How could I help it? The 
dream I had wasn’t so wrong. They were living on an island— 
an island in the middle of Brooklyn— a piece of where they 
came from. People came to the house— art students and such— 
there were always plenty of young men. But, once inside the 
house, they submitted to the house. Serena would pass the 
cold ham, at supper, and you’d look out of the window and be 
surprised to find it snowing, for the window should have been 
open and the warm night coming through. I don’t know what 
roomers they’d ever had before, but in my time there was only 
myself and Mr. Budd. He was a fat little clerk of fifty, very 
respectable, and he stayed because of the food, for Serena was 
a magnificent, wasteful cook. 

Tes, I believed it, I believed in it all. It was like an enchant- 
ment. It was glamour. I believed in all they said and I saw 
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them all going back to Chantry— the three famous sisters with 
their three distinguished husbands— like people in a fairy-tale. 

We’d all have breakfast together, but the only person who 
talked much then was Mr. Budd. The Forges never were prop- 
erly alive till later in the day. At breakfast, you saw them 
through a veil. Sometimes I’d feel my heart beat, staring at 
Eva, because she looked like one of those shut flowers in green- 
houses— something shut and mysterious so you fairly held 
your breath, waiting for it to open. I suppose it was just be- 
cause she took a long time to wake up. 

Then Mr. Budd and the girls would go away, and, when my 
bed was made. I’d go up and work. I’m not saying much about 
the novel, but I worked hard on it. I'd made a little chart on 
cardboard with 365 squares and each day I’d ink one in. 

I’d go out for lunch and take a walk afterwards. A man has 
to have regular exercise, and that’s free. Then I’d work some 
more, until they started to come home. I couldn’t work after 
that— not after the first months. But I’d make myself not listen 
for Eva’s step. 

The first time I kissed Eva was the New Year’s party. One of 
Louisa’s beaus had brought some red wine and we were sing- 
ing and fooling around. Serena was off for the evening and 
Eva and I were out in the kitchen, looking for clean glasses. 
We were both feeling gay and it just seemed natural. I didn’t 
even think of it again till the next afternoon, when we’d all 
gone to the movies. And then I suddenly began to shake all 
over, as if I had a chill, remembering, and she said, “What is 
it, honey?” and her hand slipped into my hand. 

That was how it began. And that night I started inventing 
the river plantation. And I’m not a fool and I’ve been around. 
But I held hands with that girl through January, February, 
and most of March before I really kissed her again. I can’t ex- 
plain it at all. She wasn’t being coy or mean or trying to fight 
me. It was as if we were floating downstream in a boat to- 
gether, and it was so pleasant to look at her and be near her, 
you didn’t need any more. The pain hadn’t started, then. 
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And yet, all through that time, something in me was fight- 
ing, fighting, to get out of the boat, to get away from the 
river. It wasn’t my river at all, you know. It never was. And 
part of me knew it. But, when you’re in love, you haven’t got 
common sense. 

By the end of March, the novel was more than half finished. 
I’d allowed two months for revision and making contacts, 
which seemed sensible. And, one evening, it was cold, and 
Eva and I took a walk in the park. And when we came in, Mrs. 
Forge made us some hot cocoa— the other girls had gone to 
bed early, for once— and, while we were drinking it, Mrs. 
Forge fell asleep in her chair. And we put down our cups, as 
if it were a signal, and kissed— and the house was very quiet 
and we could hear her breathing, like sleep itself, through the 
long kiss. 

Next morning, I woke up and the air felt warm and, when I 
looked out in the yard, there were leaves on the forsythia 
bush. Eva was just the same at breakfast, shut and mysterious, 
and I was just the same. But, when I went up to Avork, I shook 
my fist at old Wrestling Southgate, the fellow that was both- 
ered with w itches. Because I was going to marry Eva, and he 
could go to grass. 

I tell you, they didn’t plan or foresee. I told Mrs. Forge very 
straight just how I stood— finances and everything— and they 
treated it like a party. They were all as kind and excited as 
they could be, except Serena. She just refused to believe it 
and sang a lot more about buzzards. And, somehow or other, 
that made me feel queerer than ever. Because I knew Serena 
hated me but I knew she was a real person. I could understand 
her, she was close to the ground. And I loved the others but 
I didn’t understand them, and sometimes I wouldn’t be sure 
they were quite real. It was that way with Eva, even though 
we were in love. 

I could kiss her but I couldn’t be sure that she w^as always 
there when I kissed her. It wasn’t coldness, it was merely an- 
other climate. I could talk for hours about what we were 
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going to do when we were married and every time I stopped 
she’d say, “Go on, honey, it makes me feel so nice to hear you 
talk!’ But she’d have been as pleased if I’d sung it instead. 
God knows I didn’t expect her to understand the novelty busi- 
ness, or even writing. But, sometimes, I’d honestly feel as if 
we didn’t speak the same language. Which was foolish, be- 
cause she wasn’t foreign. 

I remember getting angry with her one evening because I 
found out she was still writing to this boy friend, down South, 
and hadn’t even told him about us. She opened her eyes very 
wide. 

“Why, honey!’ she said, in the most reasonable of voices, 
“I couldn’t stop writing Furfew right off like that. I’ve just 
always been sort of engaged to Furfew!’ 

“Well, now you’re engaged to me!’ I said. 

“I know!’ she said. “That’s why I can’t stop writing him, 
honey. It would hurt Furfew something dreadful if he knew 
I had to stop writing him because I was engaged to you!’ 

“Look here!’ I said, wondering which of us was crazy, “are 
we going to be married?” 

“Of co’se, honey!’ 

“Then what!’ I said, “has this Furfew got to do with it? Are 
you engaged to him or me?” 

“Of co’se I’m engaged to you, honey, and we’re going to 
get married. But Furfew, he’s kind of like kin, and we been 
engaged a long time. It seems right mean and uncivil to break 
off with him short like that!’ 

“I don’t believe it!’ I said, “I don’t believe there are any 
Furfews. It sounds like something you grow under glass. 
What’s he like?” 

She thought for a long time. 

“He’s right cute!’ she said finally. “But he’s got a little 
doin’s of a black moustache!’ 

I managed to find out, however, that he owned the turpen- 
tine plant and was considered quite the John D. Rockefeller 
of Chantry. I was so used to no one in Chantry ever having 
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any money that was worth anything, that this came as an un- 
pleasing surprise. After that, Furfew used to try to come to the 
river plantation in a very shiny motor-launch with a red-and- 
white awning and I would warn him off with a shotgun. 

But then the money business began. You like to give a girl 
presents when you’re in love— you like to do things right. 
Well, Lord knows, Eva was no gold-digger— she was as likely 
to be pleased with a soda as a pair of imported gloves. On 
the other hand, she was as likely to be pleased with the gloves. 

I kept on schedule with the work, but I couldn’t with the 
money. Each week, I’d be just a little over the line. I tell you, 
the people in books don’t know about money. The people who 
write them can tell what it’s like to be broke. But they don’t 
tell what it’s like to go around with clothes enough to cover 
you and food enough to satisfy you, and still have your heart’s 
desire depend on money you haven’t got. 

Sure, I could have gone back in the novelty business and 
Eva could have kept on working. That would have been right 
for nine people out of ten. But it wouldn’t have been right for 
the way I felt about Eva. It can be like that. 

I wanted lo come to her— oh, like a rescuer, I suppose. Like 
a prince, like the Northern cousin that saved the plantation. I 
didn’t want to make the best of things— I wanted it all. You 
can’t compromise with glamour. Or that’s the way I feel. 

Besides, I’d put in eight months’ work on that novel and it 
didn’t seem sensible to throw it all away. It might be a ladder 
to climb out on. It might have been. 

Eva never complained, but she never understood. She’d just 
say we could all go back and live in Chantry. Well, I’m not 
that kind of man. If it had only been the river plantation! But, 
by now, I knew Chantry as well as if I’d been born there, and 
there wasn’t a thing fo^ me to do. Except maybe a job in Fur- 
few’s turpentine plant. And wouldn’t that have been pretty? 

Then, gradually, I got to know that the Forges, too, were 
almost at the end of their string. I had to get it casually— they 
never talked about those things directly. But when you keep 
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on spending what you’ve got, there conies a time when you 
don’t have it any more. Only, it always surprised them. I 
wish I was built that way. 

It was the middle of July by this time, and one Saturday 
afternoon Eva came home and said she’d been let off at her 
ofl&ce. They were cutting down the staff. I’d just been going 
over my accounts, and when she told me that, I started laugh- 
ing as if I couldn’t stop. She looked rather surprised at first, 
but then she laughed, too. 

“Why, honey” she said, “you’re the killin’est. You always 
take things so serious. And then, sometimes, you don’t take 
them serious a bit!’ 

“It’s an old Northern custom” I said. “They call it ‘Laugh, 
clown, laugh! For God’s sake, Eva, what are we going to do?” 

“Why, honey” she said, “I suppose I could get me another 
position!’ She never told me it was up to me. She never would 
have. “But I just sort of despise those mean old offices. Do 
you think I ought to get me another position, honey?” 

“Oh, darling, it doesn’t matter” I said, still laughing. 
“Nothing matters but us!’ 

“That’s mighty sweet of you, honey” she said and she 
looked relieved. “That’s just the way I feel. And when we get 
married, we’ll fix things up right nice for Melissa and Louisa, 
won’t we? And mother, of co’se, because she just can’t stand 
Cousin Belle!’ 

“Sure” I said. “Sure. When we’re married, we’ll fix up 
everything!’ And we went out in the back yard to look at the 
forsythia bush. But that night, Furfew brought his launch in- 
shore and landed on the lower end of the island. He pitched 
camp there, and I could see his fire at night, through a glass. 

I can’t describe the next two months very well. They were 
all mixed up, the reality and the dream. Melissa and Louisa 
had to give up their classes, so we were all home, and lots of 
people came to the house. Some of them were callers and 
some of them were bill-collectors but, whoever they were, they 
generally stayed to a meal. Serena never minded that, she 
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liked company. I remember paying a grocery bill, with almost 
the last of my legacy, toward the end. There were eight hams 
on the bill and ten cases of “coke!’ It hadn’t been paid for a 
long time. 

Often, we’d all pile into an old Ford that belonged to one 
of the art students and go down to a public beach for the day. 
Eva didn’t care so much about swimming but she loved to lie 
in the sand. And I’d lie beside her, painfully happy, and we’d 
hardly say anything at all. My God, but she was beautiful 
against those beach colors— the clear greens of the water and 
the hot white and tan of the sand. But then, she was just as 
beautiful, sitting in the plush rocker in the front parlor, under 
that green lamp. 

They say the time between the Ordinance of Secession and 
the firing on Sumter was one of the gayest seasons Charleston 
ever had. I can understand that. They’d come to the brink of 
something, and fate was out of their hands. I got to feel that 
way. 

Everything mixed, I tell you, everything mixed. I’d be 
sitting on the beach with Eva and, at the same time, I’d be 
riding around the river plantation, getting reports from my 
foreman and planning years ahead. I got to love that place. 
Even toward the end, it was safe, it didn’t change. Of course, 
we kept having more and more trouble with Furfew; he kept 
extending his lines from the lower end of the island, but it 
never came to actual warfare— just fights between our men. 

Meanwhile, I finished the novel and started revising it. And 
sometimes Eva would say why didn’t we get married, anyway, 
and I knew we couldn’t. You can’t get married without some 
future ahead of you. So we started having arguments, and that 
was bad. 

Why didn’t I just seduce her like the big, brave heroes in 
books? Well, there were times when I thought it might be the 
answer for both of us. But it never happened. It wasn’t shame 
or good principles. It just isn’t so awfully easy to seduce a 
dream. 
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I knew they were writing letters but I didn’t want to know 
any more. I knew the legacy was gone and my savings account 
was going, but I didn’t care. I just wanted things to go on. 

Finally, I heard that Furfew was coming North. I was going 
around like a sleepwalker most of the time, then, so it didn’t 
hit me, at first. And then it did hit me. 

Eva and I were out in the back yard. We’d fixed up an old 
swing seat there and it was dusky. Serena was humming in 
the kitchen. “Ole buzzard he fly away now— buzzard he fly 
away!’ I can’t sing, but I can remember the way she sang it. 
It’s funny how things stick in your head. 

Eva had her head on my shoulder and my arms were around 
her. But we were as far away as Brooklyn and New %rk with 
the bridges down. Somebody was making love, but it wasn’t 
us. 

“When’s he coming?” I said, finally. 

“He’s drivin’ up in his car” she said. “He started yesterday!’ 

“Young Lochinvar complete with windshield” 1 said. “He 
ought to be careful of those roads. Has he got a good car?” 

“Yes” she said. “He’s got a right pretty car!’ 

“Oh, Eva, Eva” I said. “Doesn’t it break your heart?” 

“Why, honey” she said. “Come here to me!’ 

We held each other a long time. She was very gentle. I’ll 
remember that. 

I stayed up most of that night, finishing revision on the 
novel. And, before I went to sleep, Furfew came to the house 
on the river plantation and walked in. I was standing in the 
hall and I couldn’t lift a hand to him. So then I knew how it 
was going to be. 

He came in the flesh, next afternoon. Yes, it was a good car. 
But he didn’t look like Benedict Arnold. He was tall and black- 
haired and soft-voiced and he had on the sort of clothes they 
wear. He wasn’t so old, either, not much older than I was. But 
the minute I saw him beside Eva, I knew it was all up. You 
only had to look at them. They were the same kind. 

Oh, sure, he was a good business man. I got that in a min- 
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ute. But, underneath all the externals, they were the same 
kind. It hadn’t anything to do with the faithfulness or mean- 
ness. They were just the same breed of cats. If you’re a dog 
and you fall in love with a cat, that’s just your hard luck. 

He’d brought up some corn with him and he and I sat up 
late, drinking it. We were awfully polite and noble in our 
conversation but we got things settled just the same. The funny 
thing is, I liked him. He was Young Lochinvar, he was little 
Mr. Fix-it, he was death and destruction to me, but I couldn’t 
help liking him. He could have come to the island when Eva 
and I were married. He’d have been a great help. I’d have 
built him a house by the cove. And that’s queer. 

Next day, they all went out in the car for a picnic, and I 
stayed home, reading my novel. I read it all through— and 
there was nothing there. I’d tried to make the heroine like 
Eva, but even that hadn’t worked. Sometimes you get a novelty 
like that— it looks like a world-beater till you get it into pro- 
duction. And then, you know you’ve just got to cut your losses. 
Well, this was the same proposition. 

So I took it down to the furnace and watched it burn. It 
takes quite a while to burn four hundred sheets of paper in a 
cold furnace. You’d be surprised. 

On my way back, I passed through the kitchen where Serena 
was. We looked at each other and she put her hand on the 
bread-knife. 

“I’ll like to see you burning in hell, Serena” I said. I’d al- 
ways wanted to say that. Then I went upstairs, feeling her eyes 
on my back like the point of the bread-knife. 

When I lay down on the bed, I knew that something was 
finished. It wasn’t only Eva or the novel. I guess it was what 
you call youth. Well, we’ve ail got to lose it, but generally it 
just fades out. 

I lay there a long time, not sleeping, not thinking. And I 
heard them coming back and, after a while, the door opened 
gently and I knew it was Eva. But my eyes were shut and I 
didn’t make a move. So, after another while, she went away. 
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There isn’t much else to tell. Furfew settled everything up— 
don’t tell me Southerners can’t move fast when they want to— 
and the packers came and four days later they all started back 
for Chantry in the car. I guess he wasn’t taking any chances, 
but he needn’t have worried. I knew it was up. Even hearing 
Cousin Belle had “come aroUnd” didn’t excite me. I was past 
that. 

Eva kissed me good-by— they all did, for that matter— the 
mother and the three sisters. They were sort of gay and ex- 
cited, thinking of the motor-trip and getting back. To look at 
them, you wouldn't have said they’d ever seen a bill-collector. 
Well, that was the way they were. 

“Don’t write” I said to Eva. “Don’t write, Mrs. Lochinvar!’ 

She puckered her brows as she did when she was really 
puzzled. “Why, honey, of co’se I’ll write” she said. “Why 
wouldn’t I write you, honey?” 

I am sure she did, too. I can see the shape of the letters. But 
I never got them because I never left an address. 

The person who was utterly dumbfounded was Mr. Budd. 
We camped in the house for a week, getting our own meals 
and sleeping under overcoats— the lease wasn’t up till the first 
and Furfew had made an arrangement with the owner. And 
Mr. Budd couldn’t get over it. 

“I always knew they were crazy” he said. “But I’ll never get 
such cooking again!’ I could see him looking into a future of 
boarding-houses. “You’re young” he said. “You can eat any- 
thing. But when a man gets my age ” 

He was wrong, though. I wasn’t young. If I had been, I 
wouldn’t have spent that week figuring out three novelties. 
Two of them were duds, but the third was Jiggety Jane. You’ve 
seen her— the little dancing doll that went all over the country 
when people were doing the Charleston. I made the face like 
Serena’s at first, but it looked too lifelike, so we changed the 
face. The other people made most of the money, but I didn’t 
care. I never liked the darn thing anyway. And it gave me a 
chance to start on my own. 
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They couldn’t stop me after that. You’re harder to stop, once 
you get rid of your youth. No, I don’t think it was ironic or 
any of those things. You don’t, outside of a book. There wasn’t 
any connection between the two matters. 

That fall I met Marian and we got married a year later. 
She’s got a lot of sense, that girl, and it’s worked out fine. 
Maybe we did have the children a little quick, but she’d always 
wanted children. When you’ve got children and a home, 
you’ve got something to keep you steady. And, if she gets a 
kick out of reading love stories, let her. So I don’t have to. 

In a book, I’d have run across Eva, or seen Furfew’s name in 
a paper. But that’s never happened and I. suppose it never 
will. I imagine they’re all still in Chantry, and Chantry’s one 
of those places that never gets in the news. The only thing I 
can’t imagine is any of them being dead. 

I wouldn’t mind seeing Furfew again, for that matter. As 
I say, I liked the man. The only thing I hold against him is his 
moving them back, that way, before the lease was up. It was all 
right and he had his reasons. But they had two weeks left— two 
weeks till the first. And that would just have finished the year. 

And when I get to sleep nowadays, Marian’s there in the 
next bed, so that’s all right, too. I’ve only tried to go back to 
the river plantation once, after a convention in Chicago when 
I was pretty well lit. And then, I couldn’t do it. I was standing 
on the other side of the river and I could see the house across 
the water. Just the way it always was, but it didn’t look lived 
in. At least nobody came to the window— nobody came out. 
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THE STORY 

ABOUT THE ANTEATER 

The younger child sat bolt upright, her bedclothes wrapped 
around her. 

“If you’re going down to look at them” she whispered ac- 
cusingly, “I’m coming, too! And Alice’ll catch you!’ 

“She won’t catch me!’ Her elder sister’s voice was scornful. 
“She’s out in the pantry, helping. With the man from Gray’s!’ 

“All the same, I’m coming. I want to see if it’s ice cream in 
little molds or just the smashed kind with strawberries. And, 
if Alice won’t catch you, she won’t catch me!’ 

“It’ll he molds,” said the other, from the depths of experi- 
ence, “Mother always has molds for the Whitehouses. And Mr. 
Whitehouse sort of clicks in his throat and talks about sweets 
to the sweet. You’d think he’d know that’s dopey hut he 
doesn’t. And, anyhow, it isn’t your turn!’ 

“It never is my turn” mourned her junior, tugging at the 
bedclothes. 

“All right” said the elder. “If you ivant to go! And make a 
noise. And then they hear us and somebody comes up—” 

“Sometimes they bring you things, when they come up” 
said the younger dreamily. “The man with the pink face did. 
And he said I was a little angel!’ 

“Was he dopey!” said her elder, blightingly, “and anyhow, 
you were sick afterwards and you know what Mother said 
about it!’ 

The younger child sighed, a long sigh of defeat and resigna- 
tion. 

“All right” she said. “But next time it is my turn. And you 
tell me if it’s in molds!’ Her elder nodded as she stole out of the 
door. 
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At the first turn of the stairs, a small landing offered an ex- 
cellent observation post, provided one could get there unper- 
ceived. Jennifer Sharp reached it soundlessly and, curling 
herself up into the smallest possible space, stared eagerly 
down and across into the dining room. 

She couldn’t see the wdiole table. But she saw at once that 
Mrs. Whitehouse had a thing like a silver beetle in her hair, 
that Colonel Crandall looked more like a police dog than 
ever, and that there were little silver baskets of pink and white 
mints. That meant that it was really a grand dinner. She made 
a special note of the ice cream for Joan. 

Talk and laughter drifted up to her— strange phrases and 
incomprehensible jests from another world, to be remem- 
bered, puzzled over, and analyzed for meaning or the lack of 
it, when she and Joan were alone. She hugged her knees, she 
was having a good time. Pretty soon. Father would light the 
little blue flame under the mysterious glass machine that made 
the coffee. She liked to see him do that. 

She looked at him now, appraisingly. Colonel Crandall had 
fought Germans in trenches and Mr. Whitehouse had a bank 
to keep hiS money in. But Father, on the whole, was nicer than 
either of them. She remembered, as if looking back across a 
vast plain, when Father and Mother had merely been Father 
and Mother— huge, natural phenomena, beloved but inex- 
plicable as the weather— unique of their kind. Now she was 
older— she knew that other people’s fathers and mothers were 
different. Even Joan knew that, though Joan was still a great 
deal of a baby. Jennifer felt very old and rather benevolent 
as she considered herself and her parents and the babyishness 
of Joan. 

Mr. Whitehouse was talking, but Father wanted to talk, too 
—she knew that from the quick little gesture he made with his 
left hand. Now they all laughed and Father leaned forward. 

“That reminds me” he was saying, “of one of our favorite 
stories—” How voime and amused his face looked, suddenly! 
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His eldest daughter settled back in the shadow, a bored but 
tolerant smile on her lips. She knew what was coming. 

When Terry Farrell and Roger Sharp fell in love, the war to 
end war was just over, bobbed hair was still an issue, the 
movies did not talk and women’s clothes couldn’t be crazier. It 
was also generally admitted that^the younger generation was 
wild but probably sound at heart and that, as soon as we got 
a businessman in the White House, things were going to be all 
right. 

As for Terry and Roger, they were both wild and sophisti- 
cated. They would have told you so. Terry had been kissed by 
several men at several dances and Roger could remember tbe 
curious, grimy incident of the girl at Fort Worth. So that 
showed you. They were entirely emancipated and free. But 
they fell in love very simply and unexpectedly— and their mar- 
riage was going to be like no other marriage, because they 
knew all the right answers to all the questions, and had no in- 
tention of submitting to the commonplaces of life. At first, in 
fact, they were going to form a free union— they had read of 
that, in popular books of the period. But, somehow or other, 
as soon as Roger started to call, both families began to get 
interested. They had no idea of paying the slightest attention 
to their families. But, when your family happens to comment 
favorably on the man or girl that you are in love with, that is 
a hard thing to fight. Before they knew it, they were formally 
engaged, and liking it on the whole, though both of them 
agreed that a formal engagement was an outworn and ridicu- 
lous social custom. 

They quarreled often enough, for they were young, and a 
trifle ferocious in the vehemence with which they expressed 
the views they knew to be right. These views had to do, in 
general, with freedom and personality, and were often sup- 
ported by quotations from The Golden Bough. Neither of 
them had read The Golden Bough all the way through, but 
both agreed that it was a great book. But the quarrels 'were 
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about generalities and had no sting. And always, before and 
after, was the sense of discovering in each other previously 
unsuspected but delightful potentialities and likenesses and 
beliefs. 

As a matter of fact, they were quite a well-suited couple— 
“made for each other” as the saying used to go; though they 
would have hooted at the idea. They had read the minor works 
of Havelock Ellis and knew the name of Freud. They didn’t 
believe in people being “made for each other”— they were too 
advanced. 

It was ten days before the date set for their marriage that 
their first real quarrel occurred. And then, unfortunately, it 
didn’t stop at generalities. 

They had got away for the day from the presents and their 
families, to take a long wall, in the country, with a picnic 
lunch. Both, in spite of themselves, were a little solemn, a little 
nervous. The atmosphere of Approaching Wedding weighed 
on them both— when their hands touched, the current ran, but, 
when they looked at each other, they felt strange. Terry had 
been shopping the day before— she was tired, she began to 
wish that Roger would not walk so fast. Roger was wondering 
if the sixth usher— the one who had been in the marines- 
would really turn up. His mind also held dark suspicions as to 
the probable behavior of the best man, when it came to such 
outworn customs as rice and shoes. They were sure that they 
were in love, sure now, that they wanted to be married. But 
their conversation was curiously polite. 

The lunch did something for them, so did the peace of being 
alone. But they had . forgotten the salt and Terry had rubbed 
her heel. When Roger got out his pipe, there was only tobacco 
left for half a smoke. Still, the wind was cool and the earth 
pleasant and, as they sat with their backs against a gray 
boulder in the middle of a green field, they began to think 
more naturally. The current between their linked hands ran 
stronger— in a moment or two, they would be the selves they 
had alwavs known. 
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It was, perhaps, unfortunate that Roger should have se- 
lected that particular moment in which to tell the anteater 
story. 

He knocked out his pipe and smiled, suddenly, at some- 
thing in his mind. Terry felt a knock at her heart, a sudden 
sweetness on her tongue— how young and amused he always 
looked when he smiled! She smiled back at him, her whole 
face changing. 

“What is it, darling?” she said. 

He laughed. “Oh nothing” he said. “I ‘just happened to re- 
member. Did you ever hear the story about the anteater?” 

She shook her head. 

“Well” he began. “Oh, you must have heard it— sure you 
haven’t? Well, anyway, there was a little town down South... 

“And the coon said, ‘Why, lady, that ain’t no anteater— 
that’s Edward!’ ” he finished, triumphantly, a few moments 
later. He couldn’t help laughing when he had finished— the 
silly tale always amused him, old as it was. Then he looked 
at Terry and saw that she was not laughing. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he said, mechanically. “Are you 
cold, dear, or—” 

Her hand, which had been slowly stiffening in his clasp, 
now withdrew itself entirely from his. 

“No” she said, staring ahead of her, “I’m all right. Thanks!’ 

He looked at her. There was somebody there he had never 
seen before. 

“Well!’ he said, confusedly, “well!’ Then his mouth set, his 
jaw stuck out, he also regarded the landscape. 

Terry stole a glance at him. It was terrible and appalling to 
see him sitting there, loohing bleak and estranged. She wanted 
to speak, to throw herself at him, to say : “Oh, it’s all my fault 
—it’s all my fault!” and know the luxury of saying it. Then 
she remembered the anteater and her heart hardened. 

It was not even, she told herself sternly, as if it were a dirty 
story. It wasn’t— and, if it had been, weren’t they always going 
to be frank and emancipated with each other about things 
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like that? But it was just the kind of story she’d always hated 
—cruel and— yes— vulgar. Not even healthily vulgar— vulgar 
with no redeeming adjective. He ought to have known she 
hated that kind of story. He ought to have known ! 

If love meant anything, according to the books, it meant 
understanding the other person, didn’t it? And, if you didn’t 
understand them, in such a little thing, why, what was life 
going to be afterwards? Love was like a new silver dollar— 
bright, untarnished and whole. There could be no possible 
compromises with love. 

.. All these confused but vehement thoughts flashed through 
her mind. She also knew that she was tired and wind-blown 
and jumpy and that the rub on her heel was a little red spot 
of pain. And then Roger was speaking. 

“I’m sorry you found my story so unamusing’’ he said in 
stiff tones of injury and accusation. “If I’d known about the 
way you felt, I’d have tried to tell a funnier one— even if we 
did say—” 

He stopped, his frozen face turned toward her. She could 
feel the muscles of her own face tighten and freeze in answer. 

“I wasn’t in the least shocked, I assure you” she said in the 
same, stilted voice. “I just didn’t think it was very funny. 
That’s all!’ 

“I get you. Well, pardon my glove” he said, and turned to 
the landscape. 

A little pulse of anger began to beat in her wrist. Something 
was being hurt, something was being broken. If he’d only 
been Roger and kissed her instead of saying— well, it was his 
fault, now. 

“No, I didn’t think it was funny at all” she said, in a voice 
whose sharpness surprised her, “if you want to know. Just 
sort of cruel and common and— well, the poor Negro—” 

“That’s right!” he said, in a voice of bitter irritation, “pity 
the coon! Pity everybody but the person who’s trying to 
amuse you! I think it’s a damn funny story— alwavs have— 
and-” 
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They were both on their feet and stabbing at each other, 
now. “And it’s vulgar,” she was saying, hotly, “plain vulgar— 
not even dirty enough to be funny. Anteater indeed! Why, 
Roger Sharp, it’s — ” 

“Where’s that sense of humor you were always talking 
about?” he was shouting. “My God, what’s happened to you, 
Terry? I always thought you were— and here you—” 

“Well, we both of us certainly seem to have been mistaken 
about each other” she could hear her strange voice saying. 
Then, even more dreadfully, came his unfamiliar accents, 
“Well, if that’s the way you feel about it, we certainly have!’ 

They looked at each other, aghast. “Here!” she was saying, 
“here! Oh, Lord, why won’t it come off my finger?” 

“You keep that on— do you hear, you damn little fool!” he 
roared at her, so unexpectedly that she started, tripped, caught 
her shoe in a cleft of rock, fell awkwardly, and, in spite of 
all her resolves, burst undignifiedly and conventionally into 
a passion of tears. 

Then there was the reconciliation. It took place, no doubt, 
on entirely conventional lines, and was studded with “No, it 
was my fault! Say it was!” but, to them it was an event unique 
in history. 

Terry thought it over remorsefully, that evening, waiting 
for Roger. Roger was right. She had been a little fool. She 
knew the inexplicable solace of feeling that she had been a 
little fool. 

And yet, they had said those things to each other, and meant 
them. He had hurt her, she had actually meant to hurt him. 
She stared at these facts, solemnly. Love, the bright silver 
dollar. Not like the commonplace coins in other people’s 
pockets. But something special, different— already a little,* 
ever-so-faintly tarnished, as a pane is tarnished by breath. 

She had been a little fool. But she couldn’t quite forget the 
anteater. 

Then she was in .Roger’s arms— and Jknew, with utter con- 
fidence, that she and Roger were different. They were always 
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going to be different. Their marriage wouldn’t ever be like 
any other marriage in the world. 

The Sharps had been married for exactly six years and five 
hours and Terry, looking across the table at the clever, intelli- 
gent face of her affectionate and satisfactory husband, sud- 
denly found herself most desolately alone. 

It had been a mistake in the first place— going to the Latti- 
mores for dinner on their own anniversary. Mr. Lattimore was 
the head of Roger’s company — Mrs. Lattimore’s invitation 
had almost the force of a royal command. They had talked it 
over, Roger and she, and decided, sensibly, that they couldn’t 
get out of it. But, all the same, it had been a mistake. 

They were rational, modern human beings, she assured her- 
self ferociously. They weren’t like the horrible married 
couples in the cartoons— the little woman asking her baffled 
mate if he remembered what date it was, and the rest of it. 
They thought better of life and love than to tie either of them 
to an artificial scheme of days. They were different. Neverthe- 
less, there had been a time when they had said to each other, 
with foolish smiles, “We’ve been married a week— or a month 
—or a year! Just think of it!” This time now seemed to her, 
as she looked back on it coldly, a geologic age away. 

She considered Roger with odd dispassionateness. Yes, 
there he was— an intelligent, rising young man in his first 
thirties. Not particularly handsome but indubitably attractive 
—charming, when he chose— a loyal friend, a good father, a 
husband one could take pride in. And it seemed to her that 
if he made that nervous little gesture with his left hand again 
—or told the anteater story— she would scream. 

It was funny that the knowledge that you had lost every- 
thing that you had most counted upon should come to you at 
a formal dinner party, while you talked over the war days 
with a dark-haired officer whose voice had the honey of the 
South in it. Then she remembered that she and Roger had first 
discovered their love for each other, not upon a moon-swept 
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lawn, but in the fly-specked waiting room of a minor railroad 
station— and the present event began to seem less funny. Life 
was like that. It gave, unexpectedly, abruptly, with no regard 
for stage setting or the pro{)erties of romance. And, as un- 
expectedly and abruptly, it took away. 

While her mouth went on talking, a part of her mind 
searched numbly and painfully for the reasons which had 
brought this calamity about. They had loved each other in the 
beginning— e\ on now, she was sure of that. They had tried to 
be wise, they had not broken faith, they had been frank and 
gay. No deep division of nature sundered them— no innate 
fault in either, spreading under pressure, to break the walls 
of their house apart. She looked for a guilty party but she 
could find none. There was only a progression of days; a suc- 
cession of tiny events that followed in each other’s footsteps 
without haste or rest. That was all, but that seemed to have 
been enough. And Roger was looking over at her— with that 
same odd, exploring glance she had used a moment ago. 

What remained? A house with a little boy asleep in it, a 
custom of life, certain habits, certain memories, certain hard- 
ships lived through together. Enough for most people, per- 
haps? They had wanted more than that. 

Something said to her, “Well, and if— after all— the real 
thing hasn’t even come?” She turned to her dinner partner, 
for the first time really seeing him. When you did see him, he 
was quite a charming person. His voice was delightful. There 
was nothing in him in the least like Roger Sharp. 

She laughed and saw, at the laugh, something wake in his 
eyes. He, too, had not been really conscious of her, before. But 
he was, now. She was not thirty, yet— she had kept her looks. 
She felt old powers, old states of mind flow back to her; things 
she had thought forgotten, the glamour of first youth. Some- 
where, on the curve of a dark lake, a boat was drifting— a man 
was talking to her— she could not see his face but she knew it 
was not Roger’s— 
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She was roused from her waking dream hy Mrs. Laltimore’s 
voice. 

“Why, rd never have dreamt!” Mrs. Lattimore was saying, 
“I had no idea!” She called down the table, “George! Do you 
know it’s these people’s anniversary— so sweet of them to come 
—and I positively had to worm it out of Mr. Sharp !” 

Terry went hot and cold all over. She was sensible, she was 
brokenhearted, love was a myth, but she had particularly de- 
pended on Roger not to tell anybody that this was their anni- 
versary. And Roger had told. 

She lived through the congratulations and the customary 
jokes about “Well, this is your seventh year beginning— and 
you know what thoy say about the seventh year!” She even 
lived through Mrs. Lattimore’s pensive “Six years! Why, my 
dear, I never would have believed it! You’re children— posi- 
tive children!” 

She could have bitten Mrs. Lattimore. “Children!” she 
thought, indignantly. “When I— when we— when everything’s 
in ruins!” She tried to freeze Roger, at long distance, but he 
was not looking her way. And then she caught her breath, for 
a worse fate was in store for her. 

Someone, most unhappily, had brought up the subject of 
pet animals. She saw a light break slowly on Roger’s face— 
she saw him lean forward. She prayed for the roof to fall, for 
time to stop, for Mrs. Lattimore to explode like a Roman 
candle into green and purple stars. But, even as she prayed, 
she knew that it was no use. Roger was going to tell the ant- 
eater story. 

The story no longer seemed shocking to her, or even cruel. 
But it epitomized all the years of her life with Roger. In the 
course of those years, she calculated desperately, she had 
heard that story at least a hundred times. 

Somehow— she never knew how— she managed to survive 
the hundred-and-first recital, from the hideously familiar, 
“Well, there was a little town down Soul^h...” to the jubilant 
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“That’s Edward!” at the end. She even summoned up a fixed 
smile to meet the tempest of laughter that followed. And then, 
niercifully, Mrs. Lattimore was giving the signal to rise. 

The men hung behind — the anteater story had been capped 
by another. Terry found herself, unexpectedly, tete-a-tete with 
Mrs. Lattimore. 

“My dear” the great lady was saying, “I’d rather have asked 
you another night, of course, if I’d known. But I am very glad 
you could come tonight. George particularly wished Mr. 
Golden to meet your brilliant husband. They are going into 
that Western project together, you know, and Tom Golden 
leaves tomorrow. So we both appreciate your kindness in 
coming!’ 

Terry found a sudden queer pulse of warmth through the 
cold fog that seemed to envelop her. “Oh” she stammered, 
“but Roger and I have been married for years— and we were 
delighted to come—” She looked at the older woman. “Tell me, 
though!’ she said, with an irrepressible burst of confidence, 
“doesn’t it ever seem to you as if you couldn’t bear to hear a 
certain story again— not if you died?” 

A gleam of mirth appeared in Mrs. Lattimore’s eyes. 

“My dear!’ she said, “has George ever told you about his 
trip to Peru?” 

“No!’ 

“Well, don’t let him!’ She reflected. “Or, no— do let him!’ 
she said. “Poor George— he does get such fun out of it. And 
you would be a new audience. But it happened fifteen years 
ago, my dear, and I think I could repeat every word after him 
verbatim, once he’s started. Even so— I often feel as if he’d 
never stop!’ 

“And then what do you do?” said Terry, breathlessly — far 
too interested now to remember tact. 

The older woman smiled. “I think of the story I am going 
to tell about the guide in the Uffizi gallery!’ sfie said. “George 
must have heard that story ten thousand times. But he’s still 
alive!’ 
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She put her hand on the younger woman’s arm. 

“We’re all of us alike, my dear” she said. “When I’m an old 
lady in a wheel chair, George will still be telling me about 
Peru. But then, if he didn’t, I wouldn’t know he was George!’ 

She turned away, leaving Terry to ponder over the words. 
Her anger was not appeased— her life still lay about her in 
ruins. But, when the dark young officer came into the room, 
she noticed that his face seemed rather commonplace and his 
voice was merely a pleasant voice. 

Mr. Golden’s car dropped the Sharps at their house. The 
two men stayed at the gate for a moment, talking— Terry ran 
in to see after the boy. He was sleeping peacefully with his 
fists tight shut; he looked like Roger in his sleep. Suddenly, 
all around her were the familiar sights and sounds of home. 
She felt tired and as if she had come back from a long journey. 

She went downstairs. Roger was just coming in. He looked 
tired, too, she noticed, but exultant as well. 

“Golden had to run” he said at once. “Left good-by for you 
—hoped you wouldn’t mind— said awfully nice things. He’s 
really a great old boy, Terry. And, as for this new Western 
business—” • 

He noticed the grave look on her face and his own grew 
grave. 

“I am sorry, darling” he said. “Did you mind it a lot? Well, 
I did— but it couldn’t be helped. You bet your life that next 
time—” 

“Oh, next time—” she said, and kissed him. “Of course I 
didn’t mind. We’re different, aren’t we?” 

That intelligent matron, Mrs. Roger Sharp, now seated at 
the foot of her own dinner table, from time to time made the 
appropriate interjections— the “Really ?”s and “Yes indeed”s 
and “That’s what I always tell Roger”8— which comprised the 
whole duty of a hostess in Golonel Grandall’s case. Golonel 
Grandall was singularly restful— give hipi these few crumbs 
and he could be depended upon to talk indefinitely and yet 
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without creating a conversational desert around him. Mrs. 
Sharp was very grateful to him at the moment. She wanted to 
retire to a secret place in her mind and observe her own dinner 
party, for an instant, as a spectator — and Colonel Crandall 
was giving her the chance. 

It was going very well indeed. She had hoped for it from the 
first, but now she was sure of it and she gave a tiny, inaudible 
sigh of relief. Roger was at his best— the young Durwards had 
recovered from their initial shyness— Mr. Whitehouse had not 
yet started talking politics — the souffle had been a success. She 
relaxed a little and let her mind drift off upon other things. 

Tomorrow, Roger must remember about the light gray suit, 
she must rriake a dental appointment for Jennifer, Mrs. 
Quaritch must be dealt with tactfully in the matter of the com- 
mittee. It was too early to decide about camp for the girls but 
Roger Junior must know they were proud of his marks, and 
if Mother intended to give up her trip just because of poor old 
Miss Tompkins— well, something would have to be done. There 
were also the questions of the new oil furnace, the School 
board and the Brewster wedding. But none of these really 
bothered her— her life was always busy— and, at the moment, 
she felt an unwonted desire to look back into Time. 

Over twenty years since the Armistice. Twenty years. And 
Roger Junior was seventeen— and she and Roger had been 
married since nineteen-twenty. Pretty soon they would be cele- 
brating their twentieth anniversary. It seemed incredible but 
it was true. 

She looked back through those years, seeing an ever- 
younger creature with her own face, a creature that laughed 
or wept for forgotten reasons, ran wildly here, sat solemn as 
a young judge there. She felt a pang of sympathy for that 
young heedlessness, a pang of humor as well. She was not old 
but she had been so very young. 

Roger and she— the beginning— the first years— Roger Ju- 
nior’s birth. The house on Edgehill Road, the one with the 
plate rail in the dining room, and crying when they left be- 
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cause they’d never be so happy again, but they had, and it was 
an inconvenient house. Being jealous of Milly Baldwin— and 
how foolish!— and the awful country-club dance where Roger 
got drunk; and it wasn’t awful any more. The queer, piled 
years of the boom— the crash— the bad time— Roger coming 
home after Tom Golden’s suicide and the look on his face. 
Jennifer. Joan. Houses. People. Events. And always the head- 
lines in the papers, the voices on the radio, dinning, dinning 
“No security— trouble— disaster— no security!’ And yet, out of 
insecurity, they had loved and made children. Out of insecur- 
ity, for the space of breath, for an hour, they had built, and 
now and then found peace. 

No, there’s no guarantee, she thought. There’s no guarantee. 
When you’re young, you think there is, but there isn’t. And 
yet I’d do it over. Pretty soon we’ll have been married twenty 
years. 

“Yes, that’s what I always tell Roger’’ she said, automati- 
cally. Colonel Crandall smiled and proceeded. He was still 
quite handsome, she thought, in his dark way, but he was get- 
ting very bald. Roger’s hair had a few gray threads in it but 
it was still thick and unruly. She liked men to keep their hair. 
She remembered, a long while ago, thinking something or 
other about Colonel Crandall’s voice, but she could not re- 
member what she had thought. 

She noticed a small white speck on the curve of the stair- 
way but said nothing. The wrapper was warm and, if Jennifer 
wasn’t noticed, she would creep back to bed soon enough. It 
was different with Joan. 

Suddenly, she was alert. Mrs. Durward, at Roger’s end of 
the table, had mentioned the Zoo. She knew what that meant— 
Zoo— the new buildings— the new Housing Commissioner— 
and Mr. Whitehouse let loose on his favorite political griev- 
ance all through the end of dinner. She caught Roger’s eye for 
a miraculous instant. Mr. Whitehouse was already clearing 
his throat. But Roger had the signal. Roger would save them. 
She saw his left hand tapping in its little gesture— felt him sud- 
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denly draw the party together. How young and amused his 
face looked, under the candlelight! 

“That reminds me of one of our favorite stories” he was 
saying. She sank back in her chair. A deep content pervaded 
her. He was going to tell the anteater story— and, even if some 
of the people had heard it, they would have to laugh, he al- 
ways told it so well. She smiled in anticipation of the trium- 
phant “That’s Edward!” And, after that, if Mr. Whitehouse 
still threatened, she herself would tell the story about Joan 
and the watering pot. 

Jennifer crept back into the darkened room. 

“Well?” said an eager whisper from the other bed. 

Jennifer drew a long breath. The memory of the lighted 
dinner table rose before her, varicolored, glittering, porten- 
tous— a stately omen— a thing of splendor and mystery, to be 
pondered upon for days. How could she ever make Joan see 
it as she had seen it? And Joan was such a baby, anyway. 

“Oh— nobody saw me” she said, in a bored voice. “But it 
was in molds, that’s all— oh yes— and Father told the anteater 
story again!’ 
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ALL AROUND THE TOWN 


I like it, winter or summer. But I guess I like it the best when 
it gets really hot and they turn on the fire hydrants for a while 
and the little kids splash in the water. That’s when the noise 
lasts till after twelve and, if you look out of the window, you 
can see a man in his shirt sleeves and his fat wife beside him, 
sitting out in front of the store in a couple of kitchen chairs. I 
know nobody’s supposed to. But that’s the way I like New 
York. 

No, I was born in Brooklyn, but I don’t remember much 
about that. We moved to the jiast Side afterwards, before I 
could remember. The old man was a watch repairer— I guess 
that’s where I get my liking for tinkering at things. He worked 
at Logan’s, up on Fourteenth, and I remember how disap- 
pointed I was when I found he didn’t own the whole store. He 
was Swiss and Ma was Irish, so I’ve got the two sides to me. 
They get along well enough, usually, but sometimes they fight. 

I know now he had disappointments, but I didn’t know it as 
a kid. He was always talking about a nice place in the coun- 
try, with chickens, but he never got there. Once or twice, be- 
fore I was born,— I came along kind of later,— he tried to set 
up in a small town. But something always happened, and he 
had to come back to the city. He didn’t really object to it, but 
he felt it wasn’t right to raise his kids there. But Ma always 
said it was up to her to take care of that. She did a good job 
by us, too, and she kissed me on both sides of my face when 
I got the silver medal for penmanship at St. Aloysius’s. I 
didn’t tell her it was because I’d promised Jerry Toole I’d beat 
the mush off him if he came in ahead of me. He was' always 
the one to get the prizes, and I thought it was time I had one of 
my own to take home and show. My old man made a little 
wooden box for it and carved my initials on top. It took hini 
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quite a little while to do it,— he was a slow worker, but very 
careful,— but it pleased him a lot. And me, too. 

I guess I don’t know how to tell a story, because, when I 
think about it, it gets all mixed up. They ask you what was 
the city like, in those days, and what are you going to tell 
them? I remember the horsecars, to be sure, and the gaslights 
in the streets, and the tangle of overhead wires, like a crazy 
spiderweb, and the big white stages. But, when you begin 
thinking back, you don’t know if you’re right or not. My old 
man had big gray moustaches that went out like a pair of 
wings, and he always wore a derby hat to his work. It was 
rounder, somehow, than they make derbies now— I’d recognize 
it among a million, but they don’t have them any more. And, 
when Ma was baking, you could smell the clean, fresh bread 
all over the house. The first policeman I ever saw was stand- 
ing under a gaslight, twirling his stick in front of his belly. 
We called him Mister Ryan and I thought him the greatest and 
largest man in the world. Well, that’s the thing you remember. 
That, and the sprinkling carts, and the brown afternoon in 
the street, and the old woman who sold hot chestnuts, with 
her cheeks as red as red apples, a winter evening, under the 
El, when the horses were slipping on the ice. 

All the same, it wasn’t so big, then. I remember when the 
Flatiron was the biggest one and the out-of-town people 
bought postcards, just the way they do, this moment, with the 
Empire State. It got built without our knowing it, almost— it 
went up into the sky. Nobody decided about Jl— it stretched 
like a boy growing up, and now, there it is. The city, I mean- 
yes, the city. I remember my tall, laughing Irish uncles stamp- 
ing into the house and swinging Ma from one to another of 
them and kissing her till she’d slap their faces. She was always 
little Katy, the bird, to them, though she’d had a great hand 
in bringing most of them up. I remember when Uncle Ally 
got in the Fire Department and his coming around, proud as 
Punch, to show us his new uniform. A well-set-up man he was, 
and his helmet very impressive. He was killed in a big loft fire 
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in the garment district, the year that I was sixteen. The whole 
wall fell like a stone and they couldn’t get the bodies for two 
days. 

All the same, they gave the three of them a Department 
funeral and there were pieces in all the papers about it. I 
think it helped break Ma’s heart— he was her favorite brother. 
But I rode in the carriage with her and she sat up straight as 
a ramrod, in her new black clothes. Afterwards she had me 
cut the pieces out of the papers, and it wasn’t till night that 
I heard her crying. I can hear the cry in my ears, though it’s 
ihany years gone. 

My old man and my uncles were polite enough to each 
other, but they didn’t really get along. He liked to sit out on 
the stoop, after dinner, smoking his big pipe with the silver 
lid on it and reading the evening paper. But he was a quiet 
man, and when my uncles came in, full of life and gayety, he’d 
have less to say than ever, though he always sent to the corner 
for the beer. He’d never have a drop of whisky in the house, 
except for medical purposes— hut he liked the steam beer at 
Schaeffer’s, though I never saw him take too much. The day 
he came home with the chill, Ma made him a toddy, but even 
then he wouldn’t take it. It scared me to see him in bed in the 
daytime, with his red-bordered nightshirt on. When you’re 
young, you never think your parents can get sick or die. I re- 
member that. But he got over it; and it wasn’t till after I was 
married that he died. 

He liked Eileen and she was very good to him— I’ll always 
remember that. She used to call him Father Weiss,— she was 
dainty in her conversation,— but he’d always say, “Joost 
Poppa, mein liebliches Kind” Then he’d stroke her hand, very 
gently, with the tips of his big, clever fingers. That was after 
Ma had gone, and we had the responsibility. The girls did 
what they could, but, of course, they had their own families 
by then, except Nellie, and she wouldn’t come to see him if 
any of the others were coming. 

It wouldn’t be held a disgrace, now— certainly not. The kids 
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pray to go into the movies— and isn’t that the same? But we 
held it a disgrace to us. I guess Nellie was my favorite sister— 
she took more after the uncles than the rest of us. She wasn’t 
pretty, exactly, but she had a black-haired imp in her, and she 
was the first to marry of all the girls. I can see her face under 
the bridal veil, looking frightened. That’s funny for Nellie 
O’Mara, the Wild Irish Rose. O’Mara was my grandda’s name 
—she took it when she ran off with her piano pounder and 
started showing her legs on the public stage. The old man, 
queer enough, didn’t mind so much— he had European ideas 
about the theatre. But Ma was horrified and so were the other 
girls. 

I was horrified myself— I had to fight three boys on account 
of it. And Nellie’s husband, Ed Meany, would come around 
and sit on the stoop, looking as if he’d just had a tooth pulled 
and telling all he’d done for Nellie, and how, even now, he’d 
been willing to take her back. He was a good man, no doubt, 
but he talked till you’d feel like shooting him. It wasn’t till I 
had my own trouble that I knew how he felt. 

The other girls married all right and respectable,— Grace 
and Kathleen,— though I never did think much of Carl Schuh- 
macher. He always looked too much like one of his own sirloin 
steaks, but that was Grace’s affair, not mine, and the meat 
market’s a good business. We thought she could have done 
better for herself, but I don’t know, as things turned out. He 
had some trouble, during the war, till young Carl was killed 
at Cantigny. I guess he’s forgotten the trouble— I don’t mean 
forgotten young Carl. They’ve still got the picture in the par- 
lor, and the uniform looks queer, now. But he and John 
Pollard— that’s Kathy’s husband— get on a lot better than they 
did. There was feeling between the two families for a long 
time, over the meat-carving set and the Irish lace doilies. 
Well, Grace was always a grabber, and she did her best to 
make John Pollard feel small. But he got to be principal of Van 
Twiller for six months before they retired him— and I’ve seen 
his office. He was the steady sort that works up, and they 
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couldn’t keep him out of the position, though they tried. Now 
he’s got the testimonial framed and it means something to him. 
[ know that by the way he looks at it, now and then. Their 
youngest’s teaching at Hunter, and they make a lot of that. 

II 

I can’t say I’ve had a bad life, though it hasn’t been quite 
what I expected. If I’d gone in with Uncle Martin— he was 
always the clever one! And I was his favorite, in a manner of 
speaking. But I couldn’t stand the bother of politics— not 
even when he got to be district leader. He might have gone far, 
I think, but he picked the wrong side, in the Hall. That’s the 
unforgivable mistake. Then, later on, he had his trouble— well, 
the jury disagreed at both trials. But it was all over the papers, 
and that sticks to a man. My ciever, low-spoken uncle! I re- 
member him always, a little disdainful of the rest of them, and 
you felt he took a drink to be friendly, and yet not to be really 
friendly. And then, at the trial, he was an old man, with jowls 
and while hair, answering just as clever and low-spoken as 
he always had, and yet not making a good impression. Because 
times had cnanged— that was all— and yet, how would he have 
done different ? It was in his blood to rise by any means he could 
lay hands on, and pull up his family, too. But I’m glad that it 
didn’t interest me— though he helped me get my first position. 

Well, now, I was young and strong, though you might not 
think it. I wanted to go on the Force— but then the job came 
along. My old man wanted me to follow in his own line of 
business. But I didn’t feel like messing around all day with 
little wheels and springs and an eyeglass stuck in one eye. 
They were building the Subway in those days— well, that’s 
how I started. It was good pay, for the time, and I wanted to 
marry Eileen. 

It’s queer what a man’s work in life will turn out to be. You 
go around the top of the city— well, I know that, too. But it’s 
underneath where I’ve worked, the strong part of my life. You 
don’t often get to thinking of it— a man’s’ work is his work. 
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wherever it lies. But, if it wasn’t for thousands of men whose 
names you’ve never heard of, all living their lives under- 
ground, it wouldn’t be a city, or the same city. I’d think of it, 
now and again, on the night shift, when things got quiet above. 
They’d have gone to sleep by then,— yes, even the rich and 
proud,— but we’d be working. It’s hard to put to you so you’ll 
understand it. You see the place in the street where it’s planked 
over, and the taxi has to slow up, and you start to swear. But, 
underneath, there’s the work gangs, and the lights. 

It gives you a pride, in a way, to be part of it— at least, at 
times. You feel as if the people just walking the streets were 
different people and didn’t know. It’s hard for me to explain 
that— I don’t know the way to say it. But I’m glad I did what 
I did— if it did mean ending up in a change booth, and then 
the pension. It does for Martha and me. 

Eileen always expected more of me, and maybe she was 
right to do so. But a young man, in his strength, that’s bossing 
a gang— well, that’s all a young man might like. He could well 
be wrong about it, but he’d have to be shown where he was 
wrong. But, when I found out what was happening, I broke 
every stick of furniture in the flat. I did so. She wasn’t afraid 
of me, either— I’d have killed her if she had been. But she 
stood there, cold and proud, with the look she’d had when I 
first saw her, the look of a woman untouched. He’d come as a 
boarder because we had the extra room that wasn’t needed for 
the baby after all— a whey-faced, shrewd little man. I wasn’t 
as angry at him, for some queer reason— I think he did his best 
to be decent, through it all. But she was ambitious, always, 
and we had no children. 

Well, he made the money— he made a great deal before he 
died. Mrs. Loring Masters and the big house on Long Island 
and the children sent to fine colleges, except for the one that 
killed himself. When the daughter was married, I saw the pic- 
ture in the paper, and she had just the look of Eileen. I wished 
her no ill— I wished her great good fortune. I wished her 
mother no ill— yet 1 wondered if the man had really touched 
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her, after all. There were times when we lay beside each other, 
in our youth, and asked no better. I know that, for that is not 
something a man forgets. And it was the same with her. But 
she wanted other than that. 

I don’t know how to tell it all— I wish I knew. How am I to 
tell what it’s like to come home, to the quiet street, after the 
night shift, with nothing but the milkman’s horse clopping his 
way along— and be tired to bone and marrow and yet satis- 
fied? How am I to tell what it’s like, day after day? The city 
stretches and you don’t notice it, till one day you go to the 
Park, and the buildings have grown up like a fence around it. 
I remember talking to my Uncle Matthew. He’d had thirty-five 
years on the Force and retired as inspector, and he should 
know if anyone did. Well, he talked about many changes, in 
an old man’s voice, and how there was still as much law in the 
end of a night stick as in many law books. But he didn’t really 
touch it. 

It reminds me of the one time I went to Proctor’s when 
Nellie was on the bill. She did well, and I was ashamed to the 
bone, but I couldn’t help applauding. The audience liked her, 
too— they knew she came from Third Avenue and was one of 
their own. I’ve given her change at the window, since, and she 
didn’t know me. Nobody ever looks at the man in the change 
booth— nobody knows if he has a face. Why should I be wor- 
ried about that? Well, I’m not, to tell you the truth. But it’s 
given me a chuckle, now and then, when somebody’s come 
along and said, “Why, Ed!” 

Have I given you any idea? Most likely not. I’ve seen Teddy 
Roosevelt, ihe young dude back from the war, and his teeth 
were just the way they are in the pictures. I’ve shook hands 
with John McGraw— and seen the sudden, white, Irish rage 
on his face when somebody yelled “Muggsy” at him out of 
the crowd. I’ve seen the Mayor, by the Zoo, showing his boy 
the polar bears— and him in his queer black hat and people 
leaving him alone. But where do you be;gin and end? I re- 
member John Pollard, that’s educated, telling me once about 
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some city in Europe where you dug down and under the city 
was the ruins of another city and under that ruin another 
till you could not come to the end of them. Now that’s some- 
thing any New Yorker could understand. It’s Jimmy Walker’s 
town and Rabbi Wise’s, it’s LaGuardia’s and J. P. Morgan’s 
and Cardinal Spellman’s, and the new strong hitter on the 
Yankees’ and Katharine Cornell’s. It belongs to the telephone 
repairmen and the Park Avenue dolls, to the fellow that 
peddles the racing sheets and the choirboys in the Cathedral 
and all the hackers in their cabs. Now how would I say whose 
town it was, precisely? Yet I’d like to know. 

Well, now, there was my friend Louis Jordan, went into 
domestic service. It didn’t seem work for a man to me, at first, 
and yet I liked him well. I ran into him first at Joe’s place, the 
summer that Eileen had left me— a very dignified creature, 
though drink was his weakness. But you could neither smell 
it nor see it on him— at least at that time. The rich man he 
worked for had closed his house for the summer and left 
Louis and his wife the caretaking of it. A dignified creature, I 
say, with soft, pufiy hands and a face not far off a priest’s. His 
wife was a little thin woman, most respectable, in black. But, 
when he got to know me well, he’d ask me back for a nip, now 
and then, at the house. Man, dear, you never saw a kitchen 
stove to equal that one— it could have roasted an ox. Then we’d 
have our nip and his wife would run the cards for me, very 
considerate and respectable, for she knew I’d had troubles. 
And all around us and over us was the big, grand, stately 
house with its pictures and its fine furniture, and yet we the 
only things alive in it, like mice in a cheese. 

He took me through the whole of it, one warm Sunday after- 
noon. There was a bathtub of marble, though it looked like 
dusty stone, and the man of the house had twenty suits left in 
his closet, and yet he had others, for he’d not appear naked 
where he was. It gave me a queer feeling to see all those suits, 
hanging up on their hangers. Then, when we got back to the 
kitchen, we found that Mrs. Jordan had got hold of the gin 
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bottle and was stretched out, highly respectable but stiff as a 
corpse, on the floor. So, after that, I knew his sorrow, as he 
had known mine. Yet, the next winter, I happened to pass by 
the house. There was a red carpet down and all the fine car- 
riages drawing up at the door. And, just as the door opened, I 
saw Louis Jordan, like a sentinel on post in his dress suit, 
receiving them all, with the young men to help him. Very fine 
he looked, and not like the man with his collar off that I’d 
drunk with, in the kitchen. And she, no doubt, was helping 
equally, with the ladies. Well, that’s a long time ago, and the 
house is gone. 

Ill 

I’ve seen some q.ieer sights, I have. I’ve stuck my head up 
from a manhole and seen six elephants, marching down 
Eighth Avenue, holding on to each other’s tails. It was only 
for the circus in Madison Square Garden, but it gave you a 
turn. Then there was the bar the midgets used to frequent. I 
don’t remember the name of it, but I stumbled in there one 
night and thought I’d gone mad when all the little faces turned 
at me. I’ve seen other things as well. I’ve seen them shower 
the ticker tape and the torn paper from the high buildings and 
got a glimpse of the face of the man they were welcoming. It 
might be one face or another, but it looked white and dazzled. 
And next week you’d have forgotten his name. 

I used to go to the ball games often, with Martha, and that’s 
a sight, too, when the game goes into extra innings and the 
crowd sits tight and the shadow begins to grow on the infield. 
Her brother was with the Giants, for a year— Swede Nansen, 
they called him— a tall, blond, slow-spoken boy. He could 
pitch with the best, on his day, but he liked farming better, 
which is a queer thing in a man. I remember the time he 
struck out nine Cubs in five innings, and the yelling of the 
crowd. But the next year his arm went bad on him and noth- 
ing could be done for it. He played for Atlanta a while,— the 
South being recommended for him,— then be gave up the game 
and settled down to his farming, and now, every Christmas, he 
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sends us a box of pecans. But his record’s still in the books, 
and the game where he beat Alexander. I should like to see 
him again, for he was a man I respected, but I doubt now that 
I will. 

She’s been a good wife to me, Martha, and never ashamed 
of a man that worked with his hands— though I do not do so 
any more. At one time we had the money, and that was a con- 
trary experience. She was left five hundred dollars, and that 
sharp little fellow, Abe Leavis, told us what to buy. At first I 
felt queer, going into the grand ofiRce, but soon I saw my 
money was as good as another’s. Yet, though I will not criticize 
any other man’s work, it does not seem to me a man’s occupa- 
tion to do nothing but watch the figures change on a black- 
board. They thought, for a while, that I was lucky, for those 
days had no sense to them at all. And indeed, I thought so my- 
self. I’ve had men in their handmade suits ask me for advice, 
and take it, too. They’d have taken advice, at that time, from a 
horse, if the horse was winning on the market. Well, it was 
forty thousand dollars before it was nothing— so you can say 
that I’ve had the experience of riches. It takes a man’s mind 
off his work— that’s all I can say. But we had the sealskin coat 
for Martha— and the washing machine. 

If I told you about Abe Leavis, that would be part of it, too. 
That was a rubber ball of a man, a rubber ball bounced up and 
down the pavements. I have seen him so thin and pitiful it 
would break your heart; I have seen him round and plump, 
with his pockets full of cigars. You could kill that man, but 
you could not put him down. But how he loved the smell and 
taste of the city ! I’ll forgive a man much for that. No, it wasn’t 
my city he loved— it was Fifth and Park and the riches— the 
big shining toy-store where everything’s for sale. It was like 
a tonic to him to pay maybe twenty dollars for a pair of 
theatre tickets and get there late for the play. But that’s part 
of it, too. 

Now there’s whole sections and locations I’ve never seen. It 
wasn’t so long ago that I visited my grandnephew, Francis. He 
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married a Jewish girl when he’d finished his internship — a 
pretty, bright young thing— and they’ve got an apartment on 
the Grand Concourse. I walked twenty blocks after Fd left 
them and it was like another city. And yet it couldn’t have 
been any other city. It couldn’t have been. 

I don’t know if it’s the two rivers make it— though I knew 
the captain of the Michael T. McQuillcai, and a good man he 
was and told me the work there is to get the big, proud liners 
into dock. I don’t know if it’s the climate that makes it— the 
fine fall and the dirty winter, the hot summer and the spring 
that comes with the flower carts and touches your heart. It’s 
a healthy climate. I’ve always thought, though others may 
differ. Now when Martha and I were first married we’d go 
as far as Far Rockaway for a bite of the summer. And that was 
a change and healthy— but 1 noticed we were glad to get back 
where you knew the look of the streets. I don’t know— I 
couldn’t say— it’s hard for me to tell. 

Well, now, there’s the being old. But we got along very 
comfortable. There’s a lot of them move away— to Florida, 
let’s say— and then they send you the postcards, saying what a 
fine tim 3 they’re having. No doubt they are, if they like it, but 
I never could see it made them look any younger. There was 
my friend, the Dutchman, that retired from his delicatessen 
and went to live with his granddaughter at White Plains. It 
was a nice house, to be sure, and he kept the lawn very well 
cut. I congratulated him on that. Then he looked at me and 
there was a grief in his eyes. “Vy, EdJ’ he said, “it’s all right. 
But you can’t cut the lawn all day. I tell you, some nights, I 
vake up and listen for the noise of the El. And, ven it ain’t 
there, I feel old. Ed, I’d give ten dollars if Mrs. Burke was to 
come in— the fussy one— just to tell me she vouldn’t put up 
with this kind of service no more!’ Then his granddaughter 
came to tell him it was time for his nap, and, though she was 
very polite, I knew I should go away. Thank God, I’ve been 
spared that— though we’ve neither chick nor child. 

It’s cool enough in the flat, and if there’s a breeze we get it. 
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And there’s always s^omething to look at— the boys playing 
ball in the streets, shouting under the light, summer evenings, 
and the taxis drawing up to the apartment house opposite, and 
a young woman coming out, with bare arms. Phil Kelly, the 
doorman there, is a friend of mine, though he comes from 
Ulster. They’d be surprised, in that house, if they knew the 
tilings that I know about them. I don’t mean any ugly things 
—just the odd little circumstances. It’s my hope that the pretty 
dark girl will marry the young man with glasses. He’s steadier 
than the one that’s better-dressed. I’d like to tell her that, only 
how would I tell her? 

There isn’t a trace or a place of my childhood’s house. 
There isn’t a trace or a place of the house where I lived with 
Eileen. Now last year, when I went to the cemetery, it took me 
an hour to find Uncle Martin’s grave, though they’d kept it 
decent, and he was a well-known man. 

You’d think such a thing might make you sad, but again, it 
does not. It’s comfortable, in a way, to be like the dust in tlie 
air. It’s hard for me to tell it, and yet, what I mean is this. 
Last summer I went to the Fair, and that’s a great sight, no 
doubt of it. Oh, the crowds and the proud buildings of the 
nations of the earth and the horns tooting “All around the 
town” ! 

It was some State Day when we went there, and there was 
the Governor of the State, with the sirens blowing in front 
of him to clear the way. Well, I wouldn’t remember which 
State it was, but that makes little difference. There were all 
the top hats there to receive him, and that’s only eourtesy. 
And yet he was swallowed up in the Fair itself, and, except 
for the people from his own State, there was no one knew he 
was there, or cared at all. So it came upon me, that day- 
sitting on a bench, with my feet tired— it all came upon me. 
For they all seemed to pass by me, the rich and the great and 
the proud, with the sirens blowing in front of them. And yet, 
that wasn’t the city, and when the Fair itself was finished, 
there’d be many still in the city that hadn’t even seen it. It 
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was a fine sight to see, but they hadn’t missed it, in their lives. 

And so it was with the most of us— and with the city itself. 
For it wasn’t the mayors and the millionaires and the Presi* 
dents— though I’ve walked by the President’s house and seen 
him go in. It was my Unele Ally and my Uncle Matthew, my 
friend Louis Jordan and my sister, Nellie O’Mara, the boys 
that were on the gang with me and the boys that died under- 
ground. It’s the small, new honeymoon couples, buying a 
coffee ring at the corner bakery, and the guards who walk the 
museums, clean and pudgy; the thieves in the morning round- 
up and the good men, like my old man, who live and die with- 
out notice. It’s all that, and the moon at the end of the street 
where you never expected a moon. 

I said, “Martha, I’m tired, I think” and she took me home. 
So next day, when I AVas no better, she called my grandnephew, 
Francis. He’s been very kind, and, where some might be afraid 
of the hospital, I am not. It’s a good, sunny room, the ward, 
and the nurses very attentive to an old man. From where I lie 
on my back, I can see the river. 

So, since it’s to be that way. I’m glad it’s to be that way. 
Wouldn’t I have been the fool to go to a place like White 
Plains and die there? A man could hardly die easy. in those 
foreign places— a man who’s seen what I’ve seen. I’m aware 
there are other cities. The day orderly comes from London, 
and we’ve talked about that one. 

I was born in Brooklyn, but we moved to the East Side, 
afterwards. I remember my mother’s baking bread, and the 
Empire State, when it was new. You won’t remember Swede 
Nansen, though his record’s in the book, but I remember him. 
You won’t remember Martin O’Mara, but he was part of it. 
You won’t remember Logan’s on Fourteenth Street, but it was 
a fine, large store. 

When they bomb the town to pieces, with their planes from 
the sky, there’ll be a big ghost left. When it’s gone, they’d 
better let the sea come in and cover it, for there never will be 
one like it in the ages of man again. 
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SCHOONER FAIRCHILD’S CLASS 


When he said good night to his son and Tom Drury and the 
rest of them, Lane Farrington walked down the steps of the 
Leaf Club and stood, for a moment, breathing in the night 
air. He had made the speech they’d asked him to make, and 
taken pains with it, too— but now he was wondering whether 
it wasn’t the same old graduate’s speech after all. He hadn’t 
meant it to be so, but you ran into a lingo, once you started 
putting thoughts on paper— you began to view with alarm and 
talk about imperiled bulwarks and the American way of life. 

And yet he’d been genuinely pleased when the invitation 
came— and they’d asked him three months ahead. That meant 
something, even to the Lane Farrington of United Investments 
—it was curious how old bonds held. He had been decorated 
by two foreign governments and had declined a ministry— 
there was the place in Virginia, the place on Long Island, the 
farm in Vermont and the big apartment on the river. There 
were the statements issued when sailing for Europe and the 
photographs and articles in news-weeklies and magazines. 
And yet he had been pleased when they asked him to speak at 
the annual dinner of an undergraduate club in his own college. 
Of course, the Leaf was a little different, as all Leaf membel’s 
knew. When he had been a new member, as his son was now, 
the speech had been made by a Secretary of State. 

Well, he’d done well enough, he supposed— at least Ted had 
come up, afterward, a little shyly, and said, “Well, Dad, you’re 
quite an orator!’ But, once or twice, in the course of the speech, 
he had caught Ted fiddling with his coffee spoon. They were 
almost always too long— those speeches by graduates— he had 
tried to remember that. But he couldn’t help running a little 
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overtime— not after he’d got up and seen them waiting there. 
They were only boys, of course, but boys who would soon be 
men with men’s responsibilities— he had even made a point 
of that. 

One of the things about the Leaf— you got a chance of hear- 
ing what— well, what really important men thought of the state 
of the world and the state of the nation. They could get a lot 
from professors but hardly that. So, when a sensible fellow got 
up to explain what sensible men really thought about this 
business at Washington— why, damn it, nobody was going to 
ring a gong on him ! And they’d clapped him well, at the end, 
and Ted’s face had looked relieved. They always clapped well, 
at the end. 

Afterward, he had rather hoped to meet Ted’s friends and 
get in a little closer touch with them than he did at the place 
in Virginia or the place on Long Island or the apartment in 
New York. He saw them there, of course— they got in cars and 
out of cars, they dressed and went to dances, they played on 
the tennis courts and swam in the pool. They were a good 
crowd-^ typical Leaf crowd, well-exercised and well-man- 
nered. They were polite to Cora and polite to him. He offered 
them cigars now and then ; during the last two years he offered 
them whisky and soda. They listened to what he had to say 
and, if he told a good story, they usually laughed at it. They 
played tennis with him, occasionally, and said, “Good shot, 
sir!” — afterward, they played harder tennis. One of them was 
Ted, his son, well-mannered, well-exercised, a member of the 
Leaf, He could talk to Ted about college athletics, the college 
curriculum, his allowance, the weather, the virtues of capital- 
ism and whether to get a new beach wagon this summer. Now, 
to these subjects was added the Leaf and the virtues of the 
Leaf. He could talk to Ted about any number of things. 

Nevertheless, sometimes when the annual dinner was over, 
there would be a little group at the Leaf around this graduate 
or that. He remembered one such group his senior year, 
around a sharp-tongued old man with hooded eyes. The ex- 
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senator was old and broken, but they’d stayed up till two 
while his caustic voice made hay of accepted catchwords. 
Well, he had met Ted’s friends and remembered most of their 
names. They had congratulated him on his speech and he had 
drunk a highball with them. It had all been in accord with the 
best traditions of the Leaf but it hadn’t lasted very long. 

For a moment, indeed, he had almost gotten into an argu- 
ment with one of them— the pink-faced, incredibly youthful 
one with the glasses who was head of the Student Union— they 
hadn’t had student unions in his time. He had been answering 
a couple of questions quite informally, using slang, and the 
pink-faced youth had broken in with, “But, look here, sir— 
I mean, that was a good speech you made from the conserva- 
tive point of view and all that— but when you talk about 
labor’s being made responsible, just what do you mean and 
how far do you go? Do you mean you want to scrap the Wag- 
ner Act or amend it or what?” 

But then the rest of them had said, “Oh, don’t mind Stu— 
he’s our communist. Skip it, Stu— how’s dialectic materialism 
today?” and it had passed off in kidding. Lane Farrington 
felt a little sorry about that— he would have enjoyed a good 
argument with an intelligent youngster— he was certainly 
broad-minded enough for that. But, instead, he’d declined 
another highball and said, well, he supposed he ought to be 
getting back to the inn. It had all been very well-mannered 
and in accord with the best traditions of the Leaf. He won- 
dered how the old ex-senator had got them to talk. 

Ted had offered to walk along with him, of course, and, 
equally, of course, he had declined. Now he stood for a mo- 
ment on the sidewalk, wondering whether he ought to look 
in at class headquarters before going back to the inn. He ought 
to, he supposed— after all, it was his thirtieth reunion. It would 
be full of cigar smoke and voices and there would be a drunk 
from another class— there was always, somehow or other, a 
drunk from another class who insisted on leading cheers. And 
Schooner Fairchild, the class funny man, would be telling 
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stories— the one about the Kickapoo chief, the one about Presi- 
dent Dodge and the telephone. As it was in the beginning, is 
now and ever shall be. He didn’t dislike Schooner Fairchild 
any more — you couldn’t dislike a man who had wasted his life. 
But Schooner, somehow, had never seemed conscious of that. 

Yes, he’d go to class headquarters— he’d go, if for no other 
reason than to prove that he did not dislike Schooner Fair- 
child. He started walking down Club Row. There were twelve 
of the clubhouses now— there had been only eight in his time. 
They all looked very much alike, even the new ones— it took an 
initiated eye to detect the slight enormous differences— to 
know that Wampum, in spite of its pretentious lanterns, was 
second-rate and would always be second-rate, while Abbey, 
small and dingy, ranked witli Momus and the Leaf. Farring- 
ton stood still, reliving the moment of more than thirty years 
ago when he’d gotten the bid from Wampum and thought he 
would have to accept it. It hadn’t been necessary— the Leaf 
messenger had knocked on his door at just three minutes to 
nine. But whenever he passed the Wampum house he remem- 
bered. For almost an hour, it had seemed as if the destined 
career of Lane Farrington wasn’t going to turn out right after 
all. 

The small agonies of youth— they were unimportant, of 
course, but they left a mark. And he’d had to succeed— he’d 
had to have the Leaf, just as later on, he’d had to have money 
—he wasn’t a Schooner Fairchild, to take things as they came. 
You were geared like that or you weren’t— if you weren’t, you 
might as well stay in Emmetsburg and end up as a harried 
high school principal with sick headaches and a fine Spencer- 
ian handwriting, as his father had. But he had wanted to get 
out of Emmetsburg the moment he had realized there were 
other places to go. 

He remembered a look through a microscope and a lashing, 
tailed thing that swam. There were only two classes of people, 
the wigglers and the ones who stood still— he should have 
made his speech on that— it would have been a better speech. 
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And the ones who stood still didn’t like the wigglers— that, too, 
he knew, from experience. If they saw a wiggler coming, they 
closed ranks and opposed their large, well-mannered inertia 
to the brusque, ill-mannered life. Later on, of course, they 
gave in gracefully, but without real liking. He had made the 
Leaf on his record— and a very good record it had had to be. 
He had even spent three painful seasons with the track squad, 
just to demonstrate that desirable all-aroundness that was one 
of the talking points. And even so, they had smelled it— they 
had known, instinctively, that he wasn’t quite their kind. Tom 
Drury, for instance, had always been pleasant enough— but 
Tom Drury had always made him feel that he was talking a 
little too much and a little too loud. Tom Drury, who, even 
then, had looked like a magnificent sheep. But he had also 
been class president, and the heir to Drury and Son. And yet, 
they all liked Schooner Fairchild— they liked him still. 

And here was the end of Club Row, and the Momus House. 
He stopped and took out a cigar. It was silly to fight old 
battles, especially when they were won. If they asked the 
Drurys to dinner now, the Drurys came— he’d been offered 
and declined a partnership in Drury and Son. But he had 
helped Tom out with some of their affiliates and Tom had 
needed help— Tom would always be impressive, of course, but 
it took more than impressiveness to handle certain things. 
And now Ted was coming along— and Ted was sound as a bell. 
So sound he might marry one of the Drury daughters, if he 
wanted— though that was Ted’s business. He wondered if he 
wanted Ted to marry young. He had done so himself— on the 
whole, it had been a mistake. 

Funny, how things mixed in your mind. As always, when he 
remembered Dorothy, there was the sharp, sweet smell of her 
perfume; then the stubborn, competent look of her hands on 
the wheel of a car. They had been too much alike to have mar- 
ried-lucky they’d found it out in time. She had let him keep 
the child— of course he would have fought for it anyway— but 
it was considered very modern in those days. Then the war 
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had washed over and obliterated a great deal— afterward, he 
had married Cora. And that had worked out as it should— Ted 
was fond of her and she treated him with just the right shade 
of companionableness. Most things worked out in the end. He 
wondered if Dorothy had gotten what she wanted at last— he 
supposed she had, with her Texan. But she’d died in a hospital 
at Galveston, ten years ago, trying to have the Texan’s child, so 
he couldn’t ask her now. They had warned her about having 
more children— but, as soon as you warned Dorothy about 
anything, that was what she wanted to do. He could have told 
them. But the Texan was one of those handsome, chivalrous 
men. 

Strange, that out of their two warring ambitions should 
have come the sound, reliable, healthy Ted. But, no, it wasn’t 
strange— he had planned it as carefully as one could, and Cora 
had helped a great deal. Cora never got out of her depth and 
she had a fine social sense. And the very best nurses and 
schools from the very first— and there you were! You did it 
as you ran a business— picked the right people and gave them 
authority. He had hardly ever had to interfere himself. 

There would be a great deal of money— but that could be 
taken care of— there were ways. There were trust funds and 
foundations and clever secretaries. And Ted need never realize 
it. There was no reason he should— no reason in the least. Ted 
could think he was doing it all. 

He pulled hard on his cigar and started to walk away. For 
the door of the Momus Club had suddenly swung open, emit- 
ting a gush of light and a small, chubby, gray-haired figure 
with a turned-up nose and a jack-o’-lantern grin. It stood on 
the steps for a moment, saying good night a dozen times and 
laughing. Lane Farrington walked fast— but it was no use. He 
heard pattering footsteps behind him— a voice cried, “Ought- 
Eight!” with conviction, then, “Lane Farrington, b’gosh!” He 
stopped and turned. 

“Oh, hello. Schooner” he said, unenthusiastically. “Tour 
dinner over, too?” 
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“Oh, the boys’ll keep it up till threej’ said Schooner Fair- 
child, mopping his pink brow. “But, after an hour and a half, 
I told them it was time they got some other poor devil at the 
piano. I’m not as young as I was!’ He panted, comically, and 
linked arms with Lane Farrington. “Class headquarters?” he 
said. “I shouldn’t go— Minnie will scalp me. But I will!’ 

“Well!’ said Lane Farrington uncomfortably— he hated hav- 
ing his arm held— “I suppose we ought to look in.” 

“Duty, Mr. Easy, always duty!’ said Schooner Fairchild and 
chuckled. “Hey, don’t walk so fast— an old man can’t keep up 
with you!’ He stopped and mopped his brow again. “By the 
way!’ he said, “that’s a fine boy of yours. Lane!’ 

“Oh!’ said Lane Farrington awkwardly. “Thanks. But I 
didn’t know—” 

“Saw something of him last summer!’ said Schooner Fair- 
child cheerfully. “Sylvia brought him around to the house. He 
could have a rather nice baritone, if he wanted!’ 

“Baritone?” said Lane Farrington. “Sylvia?” 

“Eldest daughter and pride of the Fairchild chateau!’ said 
Schooner Fairchild, slurring his words by a tiny fraction. 
“She collects ’em— not always— always with Father’s approval. 
But your boy’s a nice boy. Serious, of course!’ He chuckled 
again, it seemed to Lane Farrington maddeningly. “Oh, the 
sailor said to the admiral, and the admiral, said he—” he 
chanted. “Remember that one. Lane?” 

“No!’ said Lane Farrington. 

“That’s right!’ said Schooner Fairchild, amiably. “Stupid 
of me. I thought for a minute, you’d been in the quartet. But 
that was dear old Fozzy Banks. Foor Fozzy— he never could 
sing ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ properly till he wm as drunk 
as an owl. A man of great talents. I hoped he’d be here this 
time but he couldn’t make it. He wanted to come!’ he hummed, 
“but he didn’t have the fare . . .” 

“That’s too bad!’ said Lane Farrington, seriously. “And 
yet, with business picking up...” 

Schooner Fairchild looked at him queerly, for an instant. 
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“Oh, bless you-!” he said. “Pozzy never had a nickel. But he 
was fun!’ He tugged at Lane Farrington’s arm, as they turned 
a corner and saw an electric sign— 1908— above the door. 
“Well, here we go!” he said. 

An hour later. Lane Farrington decided that it was just as 
he had expected. True, the drunk from the unidentified class 
had gone home. But others, from other classes, had arrived. 
And Schooner Fairchild was sitting at the piano. 

He himself was wedged uncomfortably at the back of the 
room between Ed Runner and a man whose name, he thought, 
was either Ferguson or Whitelaw, but who, in any case, ad- 
dressed him as “Lane, old boy!’ This made conversation dif- 
ficult, for it was hard to call his neighbor either “Fergy” or 
“Whitey” without being sure of his name. On the other hand, 
conversation with Ed Runner was equally difficult, for that 
gentleman had embarked upon an interminable reminiscence 
whose point turned upon the exact location of Bill Webley’s 
room Sophomore year. As Lane Farrington had never been 
in any of Bill Webley’s rooms, he had very little to add to the 
discussion. He vas also drinking beer, which never agreed 
with him, and the cigar smoke stung his eyes. And around the 
singer and the piano boiled and seethed a motley crew of 
graduates of all classes— the Roman togas of 1913, the convict 
stripes of 1935, the shorts and explorers’ helmets of 1928. 
For the news had somehow gone around, through the various 
class headquarters, that Schooner Fairchild was doing his stuff 
—and here and there, among the crowd, were undergraduates, 
who had heard from brothers and uncles about Schooner Fair- 
child, but had never seen him before in the flesh. 

He had told the story of the Kickapoo chief, he had given 
the imitation of President Dodge and the telephone. Both 
these and other efforts, Lane Farrington noted wonderingly, 
had been received with tumultuous cheers. Now, he played a 
few chords and swung around on the piano stool. 

“I shall now” he said, with his cherubic face very solemn, 
“emit my positively last and final number— an imitation of 
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dear old Pozzy Banks, attempting to sing ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer’ while under the influence of wine. Not all of you 
have been privileged to know dear old Pozzy— a man of the 
most varied and diverse talents— it is our great regret that he 
'is not with us tonight. But for those of you who were not 
privileged to know Pozzy, may I state as an introduction that 
dear old Pozzy is built something on the lines of a truck, and 
that, when under the influence of wine, it was his custom to 
sing directly into his hat, which he held out before him like 
a card tray. We will now begin!’ He whirled round, struck a 
few lugubrious notes and began to sing. 

It was, as even Lane Parrington had to admit, extremely 
funny. He heard himself joining in the wild, deep roar of 
laughter that greeted the end of the first verse— he was an- 
noyed at himself but he could not help it. By some magic, by 
some trick of gesture and voice, the chubby, bald-headed fig- 
ure had suddenly become a large and lugubrious young man 
—a young man slightly under the influence of wine but still 
with the very best intentions, singing sentimentally and lugu- 
briously into his hat. It was a trick and an act and a sleight 
of hand not worth learning— but it did not fail in its effect. 
Lane Parrington found himself laughing till he ached— beside 
him, the man named either Ferguson or Whitelaw was whoop- 
ing and gasping for breath. 

“And now!’ said Schooner Fairchild, while they were still 
laughing, “let somebody play who can play!” And, magically 
crooking his finger, he summoned a dark-haired undergradu- 
ate from the crowd, pushed him down on the piano stool, and, 
somehow or other, slipped through the press and vanished, 
while they were still calling his name. 

Lane Parrington, a little later, found himself strolling up 
and down the dejected back yard of class headquarters. They 
had put up a tent, some iron tables and a number of paper 
lanterns, but, at this hour, the effect was not particularly gay. 
It must be very late and he ought to go to bed. But he did not 
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look at his watch. He was trying to think about certain things 
in his life and get them into a proportion. It should be a simple 
thing to do, as simple as making money, but it was not. 

Ted— Dorothy— the Leaf— Emmetsburg— Schooner Fairchild 
—Tom Drury— the place in Virginia and the mean house at 
Emmetsburg— United Investments and a sleight-of-hand trick 
at a tiny piano. He shuffled the factors of the equation about; 
they should add up to a whole. And, if they did, he would be 
willing to admit it; he told himself that. Yes, even if the final 
sum proved him wrong for years— that had always been one 
of the factors of his own success, his knowing just when to 
cut a loss. 

A shaky voice hummed behind him : 

“Oh, the ship’s cat said to the cabin boy. 

To the cabin boy said she..^’ 

He turned— it was Schooner Fairchild and, he thought at 
first. Schooner Fairchild was very drunk. Then he saw the 
man’s lips were gray, caught him and helped him into one of 
the iron chairs. 

“Sorryr wheezed Schooner Fairchild. “Must have run too 
fast, getting away from the gang. Damn’ silly— left my medi- 
cine at the inn!’ 

“Here— wait— ” said Lane Farrington, remembering the 
flask of brandy in his pocket. He uncorked it and held it to the 
other man’s lips. “Can you swallow?” he said solicitously. 

An elfish, undefeated smile lit Schooner Fairchild’s face. 
“Always could, from a child” he gasped. “Never ask a Fair- 
child twice!’ He drank and said, incredibly, it seemed to Lane 
Farrington, “Napoleon... isn’t it? Sir, you spoil me!’ His color 
began to come back. “Better” he said. 

“Just stay there” said Lane Farrington. He dashed back 
into club headquarters— deserted now, he noticed, except for 
the gloomy caretaker and the man called Ferguson or White- 
law, who was ungracefully asleep on a leather couch. Effi- 
ciently, he found glasses, ice, soda, plain water and ginger ale, 
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and returned, his hands full of these trophies, to find Schooner 
Fairchild sitting up in his chair and attempting to get a ciga- 
rette from the pocket of his coat. 

His eyes twinkled as he saw Lane Farrington’s collection of 
glassware. “My!” he said. “We are going to make a night of 
it. Great shock to me— never thought it of you. Lane!’ 

“Hadn’t I better get a doctor?” said Lane Farrington. 
“There’s a telephone—” 

“Not a chance!’ said Schooner Fairchild. “It would worry 
Minnie sick. She made me promise before I came up to take 
care. It’s just the old pump— misses a little sometimes. But I’ll 
be all right, now— right as a trivet, whatever a trivet is. Just 
give me another shot of Napoleon!’ 

“Of course!’ said Lane Farrington, “but—” 

“Brandy on beer, never fear!’ said Schooner Fairchild. 
“Fairchild’s Medical Maxims, Number One. And a cigarette 
...thanks!’ He breathed deeply. “And there we are!’ he said, 
with a smile. “Just catches you in the short ribs, now and 
then. But, when it’s over, it’s over. You ought to try a little 
yourself. Lane— damn’ silly performance of mine and you 
look tired!’ 

“Thanks!’ said Lane Farrington, “I will!’ He made himself, 
neatly, an efficient brandy and soda and raised the glass to his 
lips. “Well— er— here’s luck!’ he said, a little stiffly. 

“Luck!” nodded Schooner Fairchild. They both drank. 
Lane Farrington looked at the pleasant, undefeated face. 

“Listen, Schooner!’ said Lane Farrington, suddenly and 
harshly, “if you had the whole works to shoot over again—” 
He stopped. 

“That’s the hell of a question to ask a man at three o’clock 
in the morning!’ said Schooner equably. “Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Lane Farrington. “But that stuff 
at the piano you did — well, how did you do it?” His voice 
fewas oddly ingenuous, for Lane Farrington. 

' “Genius, my boy, sheer, untrammeled genius!’ said 
Schooner Fairchild. He chuckled and sobered. “Well, some- 
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body has to” he said reasonably. “And you wouldn’t expect 
Tom Drury to do it, would you?— poor old Tom!” 

“No” said Lane Farrington, breathing. “I wouldn’t expect 
Tom Drury to do it!’ 

“Oh, Tom’s all right” said Schooner Fairchild. “He was just 
born with an ingrowing Drury and never had it operated on. 
But he’s a fine guy, all the same. Lord!’ he said, “it must be a 
curse— to have to be a Drury, whether you like it or not. I 
never could have stood it— I never could have played the game. 
Of course!’ he added hastily, “I suppose it’s different, if you 
do it all yourself, the way you have. That must be a lot of fun!’ 

“I wouldn’t exactly call it fun!’ said Lane Farrington ear- 
nestly. “You see, after all. Schooner, there are quite a good 
many things that enter into . . .” He paused, and laughed hope- 
lessly. “Was I always a stuffed shirt?” he said. “I suppose I 
was!’ 

“Oh, I wouldn't call you a stuffed shirt!’ said Schooner, a 
little quickly. “You just had to succeed— and you’ve done it. 
Gosh, we all knew you were going to, right from the first— 
there couldn’t be any mistake about that. It must be a swell 
feeling!’ He looked at Lane Farrington and his voice trailed 
off. He began again. “Y)u see, it was different with me!’ he 
said. “I couldn’t help it. Why, just take a look at me— I’ve 
even got a comedy face. Well, I never wanted anything very 
much except— oh, to have a good time and know other people 
were having a good time. Oh, I tried taking the other things 
seriously— I tried when I was a broker, but I couldn’t, it was 
just no go. I made money enough— everybody Wcis making 
money— but every now and then, in the middle of a million- 
share day, I’d just think how damn silly it was for everybody, 
to be watching the board and getting all excited over things 
called ATT and UGI. And that’s no way for a broker to act— 
you’ve got to believe those silly initials mean something, if 
you want to be a broker. 

“Well, I’ve tried a good many things since. And now and 
then I’ve been lucky, and we’ve gotten 'along. And I’ve spent 
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most of Minnie’s money, but she says it was worth it— and 
we’ve got the five girls and they’re wonders— and I’ll probably 
die playing the piano at some fool party, for you can’t keep it 
up forever, but I only hope it happens before somebody says, 
‘There goes poor old Schooner. He used to be pretty amusing, 
in his time!’ But, you see, I couldn’t help it” he ended diABt* 
dently. “And, you know, I’ve tried. I’ve tried hard. But then 
I’d start laughing, and it always got in the way!’ 

Lane Farrington looked at the man who had spent his wife’s 
money and his own for a sleight-of-hand trick, five daughters, 
and the sound of friendly laughter. He looked at him without 
understanding, and yet with a curious longing. 

“But, Schooner—” he said, “with all you can do— you ought 
to-” 

“Oh’,’ said Schooner, a trifle wearily, “one has one’s 
dreams. Sure, I’d like to be Victor Boucher— he’s a beautiful 
comedian. Or Bill Fields, for instance. Who wouldn’t? But I 
don’t kid myself. It’s a parlor talent— it doesn’t go over the 
footlights. But, Lord, what fun I’ve had with it! And the funny 
things people keep doing, forever and ever, amen. And the 
decent— the very decent things they keep doing, too. Well, I 
always thought it would be a good life, while you had it!’ He 
paused, and Lane Farrington saw the fatigue on his face. 
“Well, it’s been a good party” he said. “I wish old Fozzy 
could have been here. But I guess we ought to go to bed!’ 

“I’ll phone for a cab” said Lane Farrington. “?^ope— you’re 
riding!’ 

Lane Farrington shut the door of Schooner Fairchild’s 
room behind him and stood, for a moment, with his hand on 
the knob. He had seen Schooner safely to bed— he had even 
insisted on the latter’s taking his medicine, though Schooner 
had been a little petulant about it. Now, however, he still 
wondered about calling a doctor— if Schooner should be worse 
in the morning, he would have Anstey come up by plane. It 
was nothing to do, though not everybody could do it, and 
Anstey was much the best man. In any case, he would insist 
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on Schooner’s seeing Anstey this week. Then he wondered 
just how he was going to insist. 

The old elevator just across the corridor came to a wheezing 
stop. Its door opened and a dark-haired girl in evening dress 
came out. Lane Farrington dropped his hand from the door- 
knob and turned away. But the girl took three quick steps 
after him. 

“I’m sorryj’ she said, a little breathlessly, “but I’m Sylvia 
Fairchild. Is Father ill? The elevator boy said something— and 
I saw you coming out of his room!’ 

“He’s all right!’ said Lane Farrington. “It was just the 
slightest sort of—” 

“Oh!” said the girl, “do you mind coming hack for a min- 
ute? You’re Ted’s father, aren’t you? My room’s next door, 
but I’ve got a key for his, too— Mother told me to be sure—” 
She seemed very self-possessed. Lane Farrington waited un- 
comfortably in the corridor for what seemed to him a long 
lime, while she went into her father’s room. When she came 
out again, she seemed relieved. 

“It’s all right!’ she said, in a low voice. “He’s asleep, and his 
color’s good. And he’s...” She paused. “Oh, damn!” she said. 
“We can’t talk out here. Come into my room for a minute— we 
can leave the door open— after all, you are Ted’s father. I’ll 
have to tell Mother, you see— and Father will just say it wasn’t 
anything!’ 

She opened the door and led the way into the room. “Here!’ 
she said. “Just throw those stockings ofif the chair— I’ll sit on 
the bed. Well?” 

“Well, I asked him if he wanted a doctor...” said Lane Far- 
rington humbly. 

When he had finished a concise, efficient report, the girl 
nodded, and he saw for the first time that she was pretty, with 
her dark, neat head and her clever, stubborn chin. 

“Thank you!’ she said. “I mean, really. Father’s a perfect 
lamb— but he doesn’t like to worry Mother, and it worries her 
a lot more not to know. And sometimes’ it’s rather difficult, 
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getting the truth out of Father’s friends. Not you” she was 
pleased to add. “You’ve been perfectly truthful. And the 
brandy was quite all right!’ 

“I’m glad” said Lane Farrington. “I wish your father would 
see Anstey” he added, a trifle awkwardly. “I could— er— make 
arrangements!’ 

“He has,” said the girl. Her mouth twitched. “Oh,” she said, 
“I shouldn’t have gone to the dance. I couldn’t help the Monius 
Club, but he might have come back afterward, if I’d been here. 
Only, I don’t know!’ 

“I wouldn’t reproach myself,” said Lane Farrington. “After 
all-” 

“Oh, I know!’ said the girl. “After all! If you don’t all man- 
age to kill him, between you! Friends!” she sniffed. Then, 
suddenly, her face broke into lines of amusement. “I sound 
just like Aunt Emma!’ she said. “And that’s pretty silly of me. 
Aunt Emma’s almost pure poison. Of course it isn’t your faidt 
and I really do thank you. Very much. Do you know, I never 
expected you’d be a friend of Father’s!’ 

“After all!’ said Lane Farrington stiffly, “we were in the 
same class!’ 

“Oh, I know!’ said the girl. “Father’s talked about you, of 
course!’ Her mouth twitched again, but this time, it seemed to 
Lane Farrington, with a secret merriment. “And so has Ted, 
naturally!’ she added politely. 

“I’m glad he happened to mention me!’ said Lane Farring- 
ton, and she grinned, frankly. 

“I deserved that!’ she said, while Lane Farrington averted 
his eyes from what seemed to be a remarkably flimsy garment 
hung over the bottom of the bed. “But Ted has, really. He 
admires you quite a lot, you know, though, of course, you’re 
different generations!’ 

“Tell me—” said Lane Farrington. “No, I won’t ask you!’ 

“Oh, you know Ted!’ said the girl, rather impatiently. “It’s 
awfully hard to get him to say things— and he will spend such 
a lot of time thinking he ought to be noble, poor lamb. But 
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he’s losing just a little of that, thank goodness— when he first 
came to Widgeon Point, he was trying so hard to be exactly 
like that terrible Drury boy. You see—” she said, suddenly and 
gravely, “he could lose quite a lot of it and still have more 
than most people!’ 

Lane Farrington cleared his throat. There seemed nothing 
for him to say. Then he thought of something. 

“His mother was— er— a remarkable person,” he said. “We 
were not at all happy together. But she had remarkable qual- 
ities!’ 

“\es” said the girl. “Ted’s told me. He remembers her!’ 
They looked at each other for a moment— he noted the stub- 
born chin, the swift and admirable hands. Then a clock on the 
mantel struck and the girl jumped. 

“Good heavens!” she said. “It’s four o’clock! Well— good 
night. And I do thank you, Mr. Farrington!’ 

“It wasn’t anything!’ said Lane Farrington. “But remember 
me to your father. But I’ll see you in the morning, of course!’ 

The following afternoon, Lane Farrington found himself 
waiting for his car in the lobby of the inn. There had been 
a little trouble with the garage and it was late. But he did not 
care, particularly, though he felt glad to be going back to New 
York. He had said good-by to Ted an hour before— Ted was 
going on to a house party at the Chiltons’— they’d eventually 
meet on Long Island, he supposed. Meanwhile, he had had 
a pleasant morning, attended the commencement exercises, 
and had lunch with Ted and the Fairchilds at the inn.. 
Schooner had been a little subdued and both Ted and the girl 
frankly sleepy, but he had enjoyed the occasion nevertheless. 
And somehow the fact that the president’s baccalaureate ad- 
dress had also viewed with alarm and talked about imperiled 
bulwarks and the American way of life— had, in fact, repeated 
with solemn precision a good many of the points in his own 
speech— did not irk Lane Farrington as it might have the day 
before. After all, the boys were young and could stand it. They 
had stood a good deal of nonsense, even iri his own time. 
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Now he thought once more of the equation he had tried too 
earnestly to solve, in the back yard of commencement head- 
quarters— and, for a moment, almost grinned. It was, of 
course, insoluble— life was not as neat as that. You did what 
you could, as it was given you to do— very often you did the 
wrong things. And if you did the wrong things, you could 
hardly remedy them by a sudden repentance— or, at least, he 
could not. There were still the wigglers and the ones who stood 
still— and each had his own virtues. And because he was a 
wiggler, he had thoughtfully and zealously done his best to 
make his son into the image of one of the magnificent sheep— 
the image of Tom Drury, who was neither hungry nor gay. He 
could not remedy that, but he thought he knew somebody who 
could remedy it, remembering the Fairchild girl’s stubborn 
chin. And, in that case at least, the grandchildren ought to 
be worth watching. 

“Your car, Mr. Farrington” said a bellboy. He moved 
toward the door. It was hard to keep from being a stuffed shirt, 
if you had the instinct in you, but one could try. A good deal 
might be done, with trying. 

As he stepped out upon the steps of the inn, he noticed a 
figure, saluting— old Negro Mose, the campus character who 
remembered everybody’s name. 

“Hello, Mose!” said Lane Farrington. “Remember me?” 

“Remember you— sho! Mr. Farrington” said Mose. He re- 
garded Lane Farrington with beady eyes. “Let’s see— you was 
1906 !’ 

“Nineteen hundred and eight” said Lane Farrington, but 
without rancor. 

Mose gave a professional chuckle. “Sho’l” he said. “I was 
forgettin’i Let’s see— you hasn’t been back fo’ years. Mister 
Farrington- but you was in Tom Drury’s class— an’ Schooner 
Fairchild’s class—” 

“No” said Lane Farrington and gave the expected dollar, 
“not Tom Drury’s class. Schooner Fairchild’s class!’ 
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This is for you who are to come, with Time, 

And gaze upon our ruins with strange eyes. 

So, always, there were the streets and the high, clear light 
And it was a crowded island and a great city ; 

They built high up in the air. 

/ have gone to the museum and seen the pictures. 

And yet shall not know this body. It was other ; 

Though the first sight from the water was even so, 

The huge blocks piled, the giants standing together. 

Noble with plane and mass and the squareness of stone. 
The buildings that hud skeletons like a man 
And nerves of wire in their bodies, the skyscrapers. 
Standing their island, looking toward the sea. 

But the maps and the models will not be the same. 

They cannot restore that beauty, rapid and harsh, 

That loneliness, that passion or that name. 

Yet the films were taken? 

Most carefully and well, 

But the skin is not the life but over the life. 

The live thing was a different beast, in its time. 

And sometimes, in the fall, very fair, like a knife sharpened 
On stone and sun and blue shadow. That was the time 
When girls in red hats rode down the Avenue 
On the tops of busses, their faces bright with the wind. 
And the year began again with the first cool days. 

All places in that country are fair in the fall. 

You speak as if the year began with the fall. 

It was so. It began then, not with the calendar. 

It was an odd city. The fall brought us new life, 
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Though there was no festival set and we did not talk of it. 

That seems to me strange. 

It was not strange, in that city. 

We had four seasons: the fall of the quick, brief steps 
Ringing on stone and the thick crowds walking fast, 

The clear sky, the rag of sunset beyond great buildings. 

The bronze flower, the resurrection of the year. 

The squirrels ran in the dry Park, burying nuts. 

The boys came from far places with cardboard suitcases. 

It is hard to describe, but the lights looked gay at night then 
And everything old and used had been put away. 

There were cheap new clothes for the clerks and the clerks’ 
women. 

There was frost in the blood and anything could begin. 

The shops were slices of honeycomb full of honey, 

Full of the new, glassed honey of the year. 

It seemed a pity to die then, a great pity. 

The great beast glittered like sea-water in the sun, 

His heart beating, his lungs full of air and pride. 

And the strong shadow cutting the golden towers# 

Then the cold fell, and the winter, with grimy snow. 

With the overcoatless men with the purple hands 
Walking between two signboards in the street 
And the sign on their backs said “Winter” and the soiled 
papers 

Blew fretfully up and down and froze in the ice 
As the lukewarm air blew up from the grated holes. 

This lasted a long time, till the skin was dry 

And the cheeks hot with the fever and the cough sharp. 

On the cold days, the cops had faces like blue meat. 

And then there was snow and pure snow and tons of snow 
And the whole noise stopping, marvellously and slowly. 

Till you could hear the shovels scraping the stone, 
Scritch-scratch, scritch-scratch, like the digging of iron mice. 
Nothing else but that sound, and the air most pure. 
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Most pure, most fragrant and most innocent, 

And, next day, the boys made dirty balls of the snow. 

This season lasted so long we were weary of it. 

We were very weary indeed when the spring came to us. 
And it came. 

I do not know how even yet, but there was a turning, 

A change, a melting, a difference, a new smell 
Though not that of any flower. 

It came from both 

Rivers, I think, or across them. It sneaked in 
On a market truck, a girl in a yellow hat 
With a pinched, live face and a bunch of ten-cent narcissus 
And the sky was soft and it was easy to dream. 

You could count the spring on your fingers, but it came. 
Ah, brief it was in that city, but good for love! 

The boys got their stick-bats out then, the youths and girls 
Talked hoarsely under street lamps, late in the night. 

And then it was tiger-summer and the first heat, 

The first thunder, the first black pile of aching cloud, 

The big warm drops of rain that spatter the dust 
And the ripping cloth of lightning. 

Those were the hot 

Nights when the poor lay out on the fire-escapes 
And the child cried thinly and endlessly. Many streets 
Woke very late in the night, then. 

And barbarously the negro night bestrode 
The city with great gold rings in his ears 
And his strong body glistening with heat. 

He had, I think, a phial in one hand 
And from it took a syringe, dry as dust, 

To dope tired bodies with uneasy sleep. 

The backs of my hands are sweating with that sleep 

And I have lain awake in the hot bed 

And heard the fierce, brief storm bring the relief. 

The little coolness, the water on the tongue. 
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The new wind from the river, dear as rain. 

I have not studied the weather-reports intensively. 

Should I do so? 

You will not get it from weather-reports. 
There was the drunkard’s city and the milkman’s, 

The city of the starving and the fed, 

The city of the night-nurse and the scrubbed wall. 

All these locked into each other like sliding rings 
And a man, in his time, might inhabit one of them 
Or many, as his fate took him, but always, always. 

There were the blocks of stone and the windows gazing 
And the breath that did not stop. It was never quite still. 

You could always hear some sound, though you forgot it. 

And the sound entered the flesh and was part of it. 

It was high but no one planned it to be so high. 

They did not think, when they built so. They did not say, 

“This will make life better, this is due to the god, 

This will be good to live in!’ They said “Build!” 

And dug steel into the rocks. 

They were a race 

Most nervous, energetic, swift and wasteful, 

And maddened by the dry and beautiful light 
Although not knowing their madness. 

So they built 

Not as men before but as demons under a whip 

And the light was a whip and a sword and a spurning heel 

And the light wore out their hearts and they died praising it. 

And for money and the lack of it many died, 

Leaping from windows or crushed by the big truck. 

They shot themselves in washrooms because of money. 

They were starved and died on the benches of subway-stations. 
The old men, with the caved cheeks, yellow as lard. 

The men with the terrible shoes and the open hands, 

The eyeing and timid crowd about them gathered. 
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Yet it is not just to say money was all their god 
Nor just to say that machine was all their god. 

It is not just to say any one thing about them. 

Tliey built the thing very high, far over their heads. 

Because of it, they gave up air, earth and stars. 

Will you tell me about the people, if you please? 

They are all gone, the workers on the high steel, 

The best of their kind, cat-footed, walking on space. 

The arcs of the red-hot rivet in the air; 

They are gone as if they were not. 

The evening women, curried till their flesh shone; 

With the big, pale baker, the flour in his creases, 

Coming up to breathe from his hell on a summer night; 

They are gone as if they were not. 

The blue-chinned men of the hotel-lobbies are gone. 

Though they sat like gods in their chairs; 

Night-watchmen and cleaning-women and millionaires; 

The maimed boy, clean and legless and always sitting 
On his small, wheeled platform, by the feet of the crowd; 

The sharp, sad newsmen, the hackers spinning their wheels; 
The ardent, the shy, the brave; 

The women who looked from mean windows, every day, 

A pillow under their elbows, heavily staring; 

They are gone, gone with the long cars and the short ones. 
They have dropped as smoothly as coins through the slot of 
Time, 

Mrs. Rausmeyer is gone and Mrs. Costello 

And the girl at Goldstein & Brady’s who had the hair. 

Their lipsticks have made no mark on the evening sky. 

It is long ago this all was. It is all forgotten. 

And yet, you lie uneasy in the grave. 

I cannot well lie easy in the grave. 

All cities are the loneliness of man 
And this was very lonely, in its time 
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(Sea-haunted, river-emblemed, O the grey 
Water at ends of streets and the boats hooting ! 

The unbelievable, new, bright, girl moon ! ) , 

Most cruel also, but I walked it young. 

Loved in it and knew night and day in it. 

There was the height and the light. It was like no other. 
When the gods come, tell them we built this out of steel. 
Though men use steel no more. 

And tell the man who tries to dig this dust, 

He will forget his joy before his loneliness. 


SHORT ODE 

It is time to speak of these 

Who took the long, strange journey overseas, 

Who fell through the air in flames. 

Their names are many. I will not name their names 
Though some were people I knew; 

After some years the ghost itself dies, too. 

And that is my son’s picture on the wall 

But his girl has been long married and that is all. 

They died in mud, they died in camps of the flu. 

They are dead. Let us leave it so. 

The ones I speak of were not forced, I know. 

They were men of my age and country, they were young men 
At Belleau, at the seaports, by the Aisne. 

They went where their passion took them and are not. 

They do not answer mockery or praise. 

You may restore the days 

They lived beneath and you may well restore 

The painted image of that fabled war, 

But not those faces, not the living ones 
Drowned in the water, blown before the guns 
In France or Belgium or the bitter sea 
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(And the foreign grave is far, and men use the name, 

Bui they did not go for votes or the pay they got 
Or the brave memorial speech by the D.A.R.). 

It is far, the foreign grave. It is very far 
And the time is not the same. 

But certain things are true 

Despite the time, and these were men that I knew. 

Sat beside, walked beside. 

In the first running of June, in the careless pride. 

It is hard to think bac^k, to find them, to sec their eyes 
And none born since shall see those, and the books are lies. 
Being either praise or blame. 

But they were in their first youth. It is not the same. 

You, who are young, remember that youth dies. 

Go, stranger, and to Lacedeinon tell. 

They were shot and rotted, they fell 
Burning, on flimsy wings. 

And yet it was their thought that they did well. 

And yet there are still the tyrants and the kings. 


LITANY FOR DICTATORSHIPS 


For all those beaten, for the broken heads. 

The foslerless, the simple, the oppressed, 

The ghosts in the burning city of our lime... 

For those taken in rapid cars to the house and beaten 
By the skilful boys, the boys with the rubber fists, 

—Held down and beaten, the table cutting their loins. 

Or kicked in the groin and left, with the muscles jerking 
Like a headless hen’s on the floor of the slaughter-house 
While they brought the next man in with his white eyes staring. 
For those who still said “Red Front!” or “God Save the 
Crown!” 
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And for those who were not- courageous 
But were beaten nevertheless. 

For those who spit out the bloody stumps of their teeth 
Quietly in the hall, 

Sleep well on stone or iron, watch for the time 
And kill the guard in the privy before they die, 

Those with the deep-socketed eyes and the lamp burning. 

For those who carry the scars, who walk lame— for those 
Whose nameless graves are made in the prison-yard 
And the earth smoothed back before morning and the lime 
scattered. 

For those slain at once. For those living through months and 
years 

Enduring, watching, hoping, going each day 
To the work or the queue for meat or the secret club. 

Living meanwhile, begetting children, smuggling guns, 

And found and killed at the end like rats in a drain. 

For those escaping 

Incredibly into exile and wandering there. 

For those who live in the small rooms of foreign cities 
And who yet think of the country, the long green grass. 

The childhood voices, the language, the way wind smelt then, 
The shape of rooms, the coffee drunk at the table. 

The talk with friends, the loved city, the waiter’s face, 

The gravestones, with the name, where they will not lie 
Nor in any of that earth. Their children are strangers. 

For those who planned and were leaders and were beaten 
And for those, humble and stupid, who had no plan 
But were denounced, but grew angry, but told a joke. 

But could not explain, but were sent away to the camp. 

But had their bodies shipped back in the sealed coffins, 

‘‘Died of pneumonia!’ “Died trying to escape!’ 

For those growers of wheat who were shot by their own 
wheatstacks, 
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For those growers of bread who were sent to the ice-locked 
wastes. 

And their flesh remembers their fields. 

For those denounced by their smug, horrible children 
For a peppermint-star and the praise of the Perfect 
State, 

For all those strangled or gelded or merely starved 
To make perfect states; for the priest hanged in his cassock. 
The Jew with his chest crushed in and his eyes dying, 

The revolutionist lynched by the private guards 
To make perfect states, in the names of the perfect states. 

For those betrayed by the neighbors they shook hands with 
And for the traitors, sitting in the hard chair 
With the loose sweat crawling their hair and their fingers 
restless 

As they tell the street and the house and the man’s name. 

And for those sitting at table in the house 

With the lamp lit and the plates and the smell of food, 

Jalking so quietly ; when they hear the cars 
And the knock at the door, and they look at each other 
quickly 

And the woman goes to the door with a stiff” face. 

Smoothing her dress. 

“We are all good citizens here. 

We believe in the Perfect State!’ 

And that was the last 

Time Tony or Karl or Shorty came to the house 
And the family was liquidated later. 

It was the last lime. 

We heard the shots in the night 
But nobody knew next day what the trouble was 
And a man must go to his work. So I didn’t see him 
For three days, then, and me hear out of my mind 
And all the patrols on the streets with their dirty guns 
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And when he came back, he looked drunk, and the blood was 
on him. 

For the women who mourn their dead in the secret night. 

For the children taught to keep quiet, the old children. 

The children spat-on at school. 

For the wrecked laboratory, 
The gutted house, the dunged picture, the pissed-in well, 

The naked corpse of Knowledge flung in the square 
And no man lijfting a hand and no man speaking. - 

For the cold of the pistol-butt and the bullet’s heat, 

For the rope that chokes, the manacles that bind, 

The huge voice, metal, that lies from a thousand tubes 
And the stuttering machine-gun that answers all. 

For the man crucified on the crossed machine-guns 
Without name, without resurrection, without stars. 

His dark head heavy with death and his flesh long sour 
With the smell of his many prisons— John Smith, John Doe, 
John Nobody— oh, crack your mind for his name! 

F aceless as water, naked as the dust. 

Dishonored as the earth the gas-shells poison 
And barbarous with portent. 

This is he. 

This is the man they ate at the green table 
Putting their gloves on ere they touched the meat. 

This is the fruit of war, the fruit of peace, 

The ripeness of invention, the new lamb. 

The answer to the wisdom of the wise. 

And still he hangs, and still he will not die. 

And still, on the steel city of our years 

The light fails and the terrible blood streams down. 

We thought we were done with these things but we were 
wrong. 

We thought, because we had power, we had wisdom. 

We thought the long train would run to the end of Time. 
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We thought the light would increase. 

Now the long train stands derailed and the bandits loot it. 
Now the boar and the asp have power in our time. 

Now the night rolls back on the West and the night is solid. 
Our fathers and ourselves sowed dragon’s teeth. 

Our children know and suffer the armed men. 


ODE TO THE AUSTRIAN SOCIALISTS 

(FEBRUARY 12 — FEBRUARY 15 , 1934 ) 

They shot the Socialists at half-past five 
In the name of victorious Austria. 

The sky 

Was blue with February those four cold days 
And the little snow lay lightly on the hard ground. 

(Vienna’s the laughing city of tunes and wine, 

Of Schlagobers and starved children. ..and a great ghost...) 
They had called the general strike but the plans went wrong 
Though the lights failed, that first night. 

It is odd to turn 

The switch by your bed and have no lamp go on 
And then look out of the windows at the black street 
Empty, except for a man with a pistol, running. 

We have built our cities for lights and the harsh glare 
And, when the siren screams at the winter stars. 

It is only a fire, an ambulance, nothing wrong. 

Just part of the day. You can walk to the corner store 
And never duck at a bullet. The lights are there 
And, if you see a man with a pistol, running. 

You phone the police or wait for tomorrow’s papers. 

It is different, with the lights out and the shots beginning.... 

These were ordinary people. 

The kind that go to the movies and watch parades. 

Have children, take them to parks, ride in trolley cars. 
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The workmen at the next bench, the old, skilful foreman; 

You have seen the backs of their necks a million times 
In any crowd and forgotten— seen their faces. 

Anonymous, tired, good-humored, faces of skill. 

(The quick hands moving deftly among machines, 

Hands of the baker and the baker’s wife, 

Hands gloved with rubber, mending the spitting wire. 

Hands on controls and levers, big, square-palmed hands 
With the dint of the tool upon them. 

Dull, «lumsy fingers laboring a dull task 

And others, writing and thoughtful, or sensitive 

As a setter’s mouth.) You have seen their hats and their shoes 

Everywhere, in every city. They wear no costumes. 

Their pockets have lint in them, and tobacco-dust. 

Their faces are the faces of any crowd. 

It was Monday when this began. 

They were slow to start it 

But they had been pushed to the wall. They believed in peace, 
Good houses, meetings, elections and resolutions, 

Not the sudden killing in corners, the armored cars 
Sweeping the square, the bombs and the bloody heads. 

But they’d seen what happened next door, in another country. 
To people who believed in peace and elections 
And the same tide was rising here. They could hear the storm. 
They took to their guns at last, in the workmen’s quarters, 
WTiere they’d built the houses for peace and the sure future. 

The houses were tall and fine. 

Great blocks of manstone, built by people for people. 

Not to make one man rich. When you do not build 
To make one man rich, you can give people light and air, 

You can have room to turn round— room after the day— 

You can have books and clean water and healthy sleep, 

A place for children to grow in. 

All over the world men knew about those houses. 
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Let US remember Karl Marx Hof, Goethe Hof^ 

The one called Matteoti and all the rest. 

They were little cities built by people for people. 

They were shelled by six-inch guns. 

It is strange to go 

Up the known stairs to the familiar room 
And point the lean machine-gun out of the window, 

Strange to see the black of that powder upon your hands.... 

They had hidden arms against need but they could not find 
them 

In many cases, being ordinary people. 

The other side was much readier— Fey and Dollfuss 
And all the shirts were quite ready. 

When you believe 
In parks and elections and meetings and not in death, 

Not in Caesar, 

It is hard to realize tliat the day may come 
When you send your wife and children down to the cellai 
To be out of the way of shells, and mount the known 
Countable stairs to the familiar room. 

The unfamiliar pistol cold in your fist 
And your mouth dry with despair. 

It is hard to think 

In spite of all oppression, all enmity. 

That that is going to happen. 

And so, when it does happen, your plans go wrong. 

(White flags on the Karl Marx Hof and the Goethe Hof 
And the executions, later.) 

A correspondent 

Of the British press remarked, when the thing was done 
And they let him in to see it, that on the whole 
The buildings were less damaged than you’d expect 
From four days’ bullets. True, he had seen, before, 

A truckload of undertakers and cheap, pine coffins 
Go to the disputed district. 
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But the buildings stood, on the whole. They had built them 
well. 

These were ordinary people and they are dead. 

Dead where they lived, by violence, in their own homes. 
Between the desk and the door and the kitchen chair. 

Dead in the courtyards where the children played 
(The child’s jaw smashed by a bullet, the bloody crib. 

The woman sprawled like a rag on the clean stairs) 
Uncaesarlike, unwarlike, merely dead. 

Dead, or in exile many, or afraid 

(And those who live there still and wake in the night. 

Remembering the free city ) 

Silent or hunted and their leaders slimed. 

The communists said they would not fight but they fought 
Four days of bitter February, 

Ill-led, outnumbered, the radio blaring lies 

And the six-inch guns against them and all hope gone, 

Four days in the Karl Marx Hof and the Goethe Hof 
And nobody knows yet how many dead. 

And sensible men give in and accept the flag. 

The badge, the arm-band, the gag, the slave-tyranny. 

The shining, tin peace of Caesar. 

They were not sensible, 

Four days of February, two years ago. 

Bring no flowers here. 

Neither of mountain nor valley. 

Nor even the common flowers of the waste field 
That still are free to the poor; 

No wreaths upon these graves, these houseless graves; 

But bring alone the powder-blackened brass 
Of the shell-case, the slag of bullets, the ripped steel 
And the bone-spattering lead. 

Infertile, smelling acridly of death. 

And heap them here, till the rusting of guns, for remembrance. 

1936 . 



DO YOU REMEMBER, SPRINGFIELD? 

( Vachel Lindsay, November 10, 1879— December 5, 1931 ) 

The Illinois earth is black 

(Do you remember, Springfield?) 

The State is shaped like a heart. 

Shaped like an arrowhead. 

The black earth goes deep down. 

(Do you remember, Springfield?) 

Three feet under the plow 
You can find the black earth still. 

The towns settled, the woods 
Fine in the spring and autumn, 

The waters large and rolling. 

The black earth ready to hand. 

Surely this earth, this air 
Should bear the prophet-singers, 

Minstrels like colts unbroken, 

Minstrels of leaves and corn. 

Baltimore gave a stone, 

A stone to another singer 

(Do you remember, Springfield?) 

But that was in years gone by. 

A cat to tear at his breast 
And a glass to work him madness, 

That was the gift to Poe: 

But things are different here. 

There are votes here to be bought 
And rich men here to buy them; 

What more could a poet ask 

Of the streets where Lincoln strode? 
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The Board of Health is superb. 

The ladies watchful and cultured. 

What more could a poet need 
Or the heart of man desire? 

Gather the leaves with rakes. 

The burning autumn, Springfield, 

Gather them in with rakes 
Lest one of them turn to gold. 

A leaf is only a leaf. 

It is worth nothing, in Springfield. 

It is worth as little as song. 

Little as light and air. 

Trap the lark in the corn. 

Let it tell of your bounty, Springfield. 

If you burn its eyes with a wire 
It still will sing for a space. 

A man is another affair. 

We understand that, in Springfield. 

If he sings, why, let him sing 
As long as we need not hoar. 

He came with singing leaves; 

It was really most unfortunate. 

The Lindsays and the Frazees 
Are sturdy pioneer slock. 

He came with broncos and clouds 
And the cornsilk of the moonlight. 

It is not a usual thing 
In Springfield, Illinois. 

We will show his room and his book 
For that brings trade to the cit) . 

We try to use everything. 

If you like, you can see his grave. 
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His mouth is stopped with earth, 

The deep, black earth of Springfield. 
He will not sing any more. 

It is fine earth for the mute. 

Let us give the Arts their due 
And Lincoln a marble courthouse. 
Both are respectably dead. 

They need not trouble us, now. 

Break the colts to the plow 
And make them pull their hearts out. 
Break the broncos of dancing 
And sell them for bones and hide. 
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ODE TO WALT WHITMAN 

(may 31, 1819— MARCH 26, 1892) 

Now comes Fourth Month and the early buds on the trees. 

By the roads of Long Island, the forsythia has flowered. 

In the North, the cold will be breaking; even in Maine 
The cold will be breaking soon; the young, bull-voice( 
freshets 

Roar from green mountains, gorging the chilly brooks 
With the brown, trout-feeding waters, the unlocked springs; 
Now Mississippi stretches with the Spring rains. . . . 

It is forty years and more, 

The time of the ripeness and withering of a ijian. 

Since you lay in the house in Camden and heard, at last. 

The great, slow footstep, splashing the Third Month snow 

In the little, commonplace street 

—Town snow, already trampled and growing old. 

Soot-flecked and dingy, patterned with passing feet. 

The bullet-pocks of rain, the strong urine of horses. 

The slashing, bright steel runners of small boys’ sleds 
Hitching on behind the fast cutters. 

They dragged their sleds to the tops of the hills and yelled 
The Indian yell of all boyhood, for pure joy 
Of the cold and the last gold light and the swift rush down 
Belly-flopping into darkness, into bedtime. 

\bu saw them come home, late, hungry and burning-cheeked. 
The boys and girls, the strong children. 

Dusty with snow, their mittens wet with the silver drops of 
thawed snow. 

All winter long, you had heard their sharp footsteps passing, 
The skating crunch of their runners. 

An old man, tied to a house, after many years. 

An old man with his rivery, clean white hair. 
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His bright eyes, his majestic poverty. 

His fresh pink skin like the first strawberry-bloom. 

His innocent, large, easy old man’s clothes 
— Brown splotches on the hands of clean old men 
At County Farms or silting on warm p^rk-benches 
Like patient flies, talking of their good sons, 

“Yes, my son’s good to me”— 

An old man, poor, without sons, waiting achingly 
For spring to warm his lameness, 

For spring to flourish. 

And yet, when the eyes glowed, neither old nor tied. 

All winter long there had been footsteps passing. 

Steps of postmen and neighbors, quick steps of friends. 

All winter long you had waited that great, snow-treading step. 
The enemy, the vast comrade, 

The step behind, in the wards, when the low lamp flickered 
And the sick boy gasped for breatH, 

**Lean on me! Lean upon my shoulder! By God, you shall not 

dier 

The step ahead, on the long, wave-thundering beaches of 
Paumanok, 

Invisible, printless, weighty. 

The shape half-seen through the wet, sweet sea-fog of youth. 
Night’s angel and the dark Sea’s, 

The grand, remorseless treader. 

Magnificent Death. 

“Let me taste all, my flesh and my fat are sweet. 

My body hardy as lilac, the strong flower. 

I have tasted the calamus; I can taste the nightbane!’ 

Always the water about you since you were born. 

The endless lapping of water, the strong motion, 

The gulls by the ferries knew you, and the wild sea-birds. 

The sandpiper, printing the beach with delicate prints. 

At last, old, wheeled to the wharf, you still watched the water. 
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The tanned boys, flat-bodied, diving, the passage of ships. 
The proud port, distant, the people, the work of harbors... 

“I have picked out a bit of hill with a southern exposure. 

I like to be near the trees. I like to be near 
The water-sound of the trees!’ 

Now, all was the same in the cluttered, three-windowed room 
Low-ceiled, getting the sun like a schooner’s cabin. 

The crowding photos hiding the ugly wall-paper. 

The floor-litter, the strong chair, timbered like a ship, 

The hairy black-and-silver of the old wolfskin ; 

In the back-yard, neither lilac nor pear yet bloomed 
But the branch of the lilac swelling with first sap; 

And there, in the house, the figures, the nurse, the woman, ^ 
The passing doctor, the friends, the little clan. 

The disciple with the notebook who’s always there. 

All these and the pain and the water-bed to ease you 
And you said it rustled of oceans and were glad 
And the pain shut and relaxed and shut once more. 

“Old body, counsellor, why do you thus torment me? 

Have we not been friends from our youth?” 

But now it came. 

Slow, perceived by no others. 

The splashing step through the grey, soft, Saturday rain. 
Inexorable footstep of the huge friend. 

“Are you there at last, fine enemy? 

Ah, haste, friend, hasten, come closer ! 

Breathe upon me with your grave,. your releasing lips! 

I have heard and spoken; watched the bodies of boys 
Flash in the copper sun and dive to green waters, 

Seen the fine ships and the strong matrons and the lal 
axemen. 

The young girls, free, athletic; the drunkard, retching 
In his poor dream; the thief taken by officers; 
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The President, calm, grave, advising the nation; 

The infant, with milk-wet lips in his bee-like slumber. 

They are mine; all, all are mine; must I leave them, truly? 
I have cherished them in my veins like milk and fruit. 

I have warmed them at my bare breast like the eggs of pigeons. 
The great plains of the buffalo are mine, the towns, the hills, 
the ship-bearing waters. 

These States are my wandering sons. 

I had them in my youth ; I cannot desert them. 

The green leaf of America is printed on my heart forever!’ 

Now it entered the house, it marched upon the stair. 

By the bedside the faces dimmed, the huge shoulder blotting 
them, 

—It is so they die on the plains, the great, old buffalo. 

The herd-leaders, the beasts with the kingly eyes, 

Innocent, curly-browed. 

They sink to the earth like mountains, hairy and silent. 

And their tongues are cut by the hunter. 

Oh, singing tongue! 

Great longue of bronze and salt and the free grasses. 

Tongue of America, speaking for the first time, 

Must the hunter have you at last? 

Now, face to face, you saw him 

And lifted the right arm once, as a pilot lifts it. 

Signalling with the bell. 

In the passage at night, on the river known yet unknown, 
—Perhaps to touch his shoulder, perhaps in pain— 

Then the rain fell on the roof and the twilight darkened 
And they said that in death you looked like a marvelous old, 
wise child. 

2 

It is Fourth Month now and spring in another century. 

Let us go to the hillside and ask; he will like to hear us; 

“Is it good, the sleep?” 
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“It is good, the sleep and the waking. 
I have picked out a bit of hill where the south sun warms me. 
I like to be near the trees!’ 

Nay, let him ask, rather. 

“Is it well with you, comrades? 

The cities great, portentous, humming with action? 

The bridges mightily spanning wide-breasted rivers? 

The great plains growing the wheat, the old lilac hardy, well- 
budded ? 

Is it well with these States?” 

“The cities are great, portentous, a world-marvel. 

The bridges arched like the necks of beautiful horses. 

We have made the dry land bloom and the dead land blossom!’ 

“Is it well with these States?” 

“The old wound of your war is healed and we are one nation. 
We have linked the whole land with the steel and the hard 
highways. 

We have fought new wars and won them. In the French field 
There are bones of Texarkana and Little Falls, 

Aliens, our own; in the low-lying Belgian ground; 

In the cold sea of the English; in dark-faced islands. 

Men speak of them well or ill; they themselves are silent!’ 

“Is it well with these States?” 

“We have made many, fine new toys. 

We- 

There is a rust on the land. 

A rust and a creeping blight and a scaled evil. 

For six years eating, yet deeper than those six years, 

Men labor to master it but it is not mastered. 

There is the soft, grey, foul tent of the hatching worm 
Shrouding the elm, the chestnut, the Southern cypress. 

There is shadow in the bright sun, there is shadow upon the 
streets. 
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They burn the grain in the furnace while men go hungry. 
They pile the cloth of the looms while men go ragged. 

We walk naked in our plenty!’ 

“My tan-faced children?” 

“These are your tan-faced children. 

These skilled men, idle, with the holes in their shoes. 

These drifters from State to State, these wolvish, bewildered 
boys 

Who ride the blinds and the box-cars from jail to jail. 

Burnt in their youth like cipders of hot smokestacks, 
Learning the thief’s crouch and the cadger’s whine. 
Dishonored, abandoned, disinherited. 

These, dying in the bright sunlight they cannot eat. 

Or the strong men, sitting at home, their hands clasping 
nothing, 

Looking at their lost hands. 

These are your tan-faced children, the parched young. 

The old man rooting in waste-heaps, the family rotting 
In the flat, before eviction, 

With the toys of plenty about them. 

The shiny toys making ice and music and light. 

But no price for the shiny toys and the last can empty. 

The sleepers in blind corners of the night. 

The women with dry breasts and phantom eyes. 

The walkers upon nothing, the four million. 

These are your tan-faced children!’ 

“But the land?” 

“Over the great plains of the buffalo-land, 

The dust-storm blows, the choking, sifting, small dust. 

The skin of that land is ploughed by the dry, fierce wind 
And blown away, like a torrent; 

It drifts foot-high above the young sprouts of grain 
And the water fouls, the horses stumble and sicken. 

The wash-board cattle stagger and die of drought. 
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We tore the buffalo’s pasture with the steel blade. 

We made the waste land blossom and it has blossomed. 

That was our fate; now that land takes its own revenge, 

And the giant dust-flower blooms above five States!’ 

“But the gains of the years, who got them?” 

“Many, great gains. 

Many, yet few; they robbed us in the broad daylight, 

Saying, ‘Give us this and that; we are kings and titans; 

We know the ropes; we are solid; we are hard-headed; 

We will build you cities and railroads!— as if they built them ! 
They, the preying men, the men whose hearts were like 
engines. 

Gouging the hills for gold, laying waste the timber. 

The men like band-saws, moving over the land. 

And, after them, the others, 

Soft-bodied, lacking even the pirate’s candor. 

Men of paper, robbing by paper, with paper faces. 

Rustling like frightened paper when the storm broke. 

The men with the jaws of moth and aphis and beetle. 

Boring the dusty, secret hole in the corn. 

Fixed, sucking the land, with neither wish nor pride 
But the wish to suck and continue. 

They have been sprayed, a little. 

But they say they will have the land back again, these men!' 

“There were many such in my time. 

I have seen the rich arrogant and the poor o])j)ressed. 

I have seen democracy, also. I have seen 

The good man slain, the knave and the fool in power, 

The democratic vista botched by the people. 

Yet not despaired, loving the giant land. 

Though I prophesied to these States.” 

“Now they say we must have one tyranny or another 
And a dark bell rings in our hearts!’ 

“Was the blood spilt for nothing, then?” 



ODE TO WALT WHITMAN 


Under the dry winter 
Arbutus grows. 

It is careless of man. 

It is careless of man. 

Man can tear it, 

Crush it, destroy it; 

Uproot the trailers, 

The thumb-shaped leafings. 

A man in grey clothes 
May come there also, 

Lie all day there 
In weak spring sunlight. 

White, firm-muscled. 

The flesh of his body ; 

Wind, sun, earth 
In him, possessing him. 

In his heart 

A flock of birds crying. 

In his belly 

The new grass growing. 

In his skull 
Sunlight and silence. 

Like a vast room 

Full of sunlight and silence. 

In the lines of his palms 
The roads of America, 

In the knots of his hands 
The anger of America. 

In the sweat of his flesh 
The sorrows of America, 

In the seed of his loins 
The glory of America. 
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The sap of the bireli-lree 
Is in his pelt. 

The maple, the red-bud 
Are his nails and parings. 

He grows through the earth and is part of it like the roots of 
new grass. 

Little arbutus 
Delicate, tinted, 

Tiny, tender. 

Fragile, immortal. 

If you can grow, 

A man can grow 
Not like others 
But like a man. 

Man is a bull 
But he has not slain you 
And this man lies 
Like, a lover beside you. 

Beside the arbutus. 

The green-leaved Spring, 

He lies like a lover 
By his young bride, 

In the white hour, 

The white, first waking. 

4 

They say, they say, they say and let them say. 

Call you a revolutionist— you were one— 

A nationalist— you w^re one— a man of peace, 

A man describing battles, an old fraud, 

A Charlus, an adept self-advertiser, 

A “good, grey poet”— oh, God save us all ! 

God save us from the memoirs and the memories! 

And yet, they count. They have to. If they didn’t 
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There’d be no Ph.Ds. And each disciple 
Jealously guards his own particular store 
Of acorns fallen from the oak’s abundance 
And spits and scratches at the other gatherers. 

“I was there when he died!” 

“He was not there when he died!” 
“It was me he trusted, me! X got on his nerves ! 

He couldn’t stand X in the room!” 

“Y’s well-intentioned 
But a notorious liar— and, as for Z...” 

So all disciples, always and forever. 

—And the dire court at Longwood, those last years, 

The skull of Sterne, grinning at the anatomists, 

Poe’s hospital-bed, the madness of the Dean, 

The bright, coughing blood Keats wrote in to the girl. 

The terrible corpse of France, shrunk, naked and solitary— 
Oh, yes, you were spared some things. 

Though why did Mrs. Davis sue the estate 
And what did you mean when you said 

And who cares? 

You’re still the giant lode we quarry 

For gold, fools’ gold and all the earthy metals. 

The matchless mine. 

Still the trail-breaker, still the rolling river. 

You and your land, your turbulent, seeking land 
Where anything can grow. 

And they have wasted the pasture and the fresh valley, 

Stunk the river, shot the ten thousand sky-darkening pigeons 

To build sham castles for imitation Medici 

And the rugged sons of the rugged sons of death. 

The slum, the sharecropper’s cabin, the senseless tower, 

The factory town with the dirty stoops of twilight. 

The yelling cheapness, the bitter want among plenty, 

But never Monticello, never again. 
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And there are many years in the dust of America 
And they are not ended yet. 

Far north, far north are the sources of the great river. 

The headwaters, the cold lakes, 

By the little sweet-tasting brooks of the blond country. 

The country of snow and wheat. 

Or west among the black mountains, the glacial springs. 

Far north and west they lie and few come to them, few taste 
, them. 

But, day and night, they flow south. 

By the French grave and the Indian, steadily flowing. 

By the forgotten camps of the broken heart. 

By the countries of black earth, fertile, and yellow earth and 
red earth, 

A growing, a swelling torrent: 

Rivers meet it, and tiny rivulets. 

Meet it, stain it. 

Great rivers, rivers of pride, come bowing their watery heads 
Bike muddy gift-bearers, bringing their secret burdens. 

Rivers from the high horse-plains and the deep, green Eastern 
pastures 

Sink into it and are lost and rejoice and shout with it, shout 
within it. 

They and their secret gifts, 

A fleck of gold from Montana, a sliver of steel from Pitts- 
burgh, 

A wheat-grain from Minnesota, an apple-blossom from Ten- 
nessee, 

Roiled, mixed with the mud and earth of the changing bottoms 
In the vast, rending floods. 

But rolling, rolling from Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa, 

Rolling from Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, 

Rolling and shouting: 

Till, at last, it is Mississippi, 

The Fatlier of Waters; the matchless; the great flood 
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Dyed with the earth of States; with the dust and the sun and 
the seed of half the States; 

The huge heart-vein, pulsing and pulsing; gigantic; ever 
broadei*, ever mightier; 

It rolls past broken landings and camellia-smelling woods; 
strange birds fly over it; 

It rolls through the tropic magic, the almost- jungle, the warm 
darkness breeding the warm, enormous stars; 

It rolls to the blue Gulf ; ocean; and the painted birds fly. 

Tbe grey moss mixes with it, the hawk’s feather has fallen in it. 
The cardinal feather, the feather of the small thrush 
Singing sj)ring to New England, 

The apple-pip and the pepper-seed and the checkerberry, 

And always the water flowing, earthy, majestic, 

Fed with snow and heat, dew and moonlight. 

Always the wide, sure water. 

Over the rotted deer-horn 
The gold, Spanish money. 

The long-rusted iron of many undertakings. 

Over De Soto’s bones and Joliet’s wonder. 

And the long forest-years before them, the brief years after. 
The broad flood, the eternal motion, the restless-hearted 
Always, forever, Mississippi, the god. 

April, 1935. 


METROPOLITAN NIGHTMARE 

It rained quite a lot, that spring. You woke in the morning 
And saw the sky still clouded, the streets still wet. 

But nobody noticed so much, except the taxis 
And the people who parade. You don’t, in a city. 

The parks got very green. All the trees were green 
Far into July and August, heavy with leaf. 

Heavy with leaf and the long roots boring and spreading. 
But nobody noticed that but the city gardeners 
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And they don’t talk. 

Oh, on Sundays, perhaps, you’d notice: 
Walking through certain blocks, by the shut, proud houses 
With the windows boarded, the people gone away, 

You’d suddenly see the queerest small shoots of green 
Poking through cracks and crevices in the stone 
And a bird-sown flower, red on a balcony. 

But then you made jokes about grass growing in the streets 
And politics and grass-roots— and there were songs 
And gags and a musical show called “Hot and Wet!’ 

It all made a good box for the papers. When the flamingo 
Flew into a meeting of the Board of Estimate, 

The new Mayor acted at once and called the photographers. 
When the first green creeper crawled upon Brooklyn Bridge 
They thought it was ornamental. They let it stay. 

That was the year the termites came to New York 
And they don’t do well in cold climates— but listen, Joe, 
They’re only ants and ants are nothing but insects. 

It was funny and yet rather wistful, in a way 

(As Heywood Broun pointed out in the World-Telegram) 

To think of them looking for wood in a steel city. 

It made you feel about life. It was too divine. 

There were funny pictures by all the smart, funny artists 
And Macy’s ran a terribly clever ad : 

“The Widow’s Termite” or something. 

There was no 

Disturbance. Even the Communists didn’t protest 
And say they were Morgan hirelings. It was too hot. 

Too hot to protest, too hot to get excited. 

An even, African heat, lush, fertile and steamy. 

That soaked into bone and mind and never once broke. 

The warm rain fell in fierce showers and ceased and fell. 
Pretty soon you got used to its always being that way. 

You got used to the changed rhythm, the altered beat. 

To people walking slower, to the whole bright 
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Fierce pulse of the city slowing, to men in shorts, 

To the new sun-hehnets from Best’s and the cops’ white uni- 
forms. 

And the long noon-rest in the offices, everywhere. 

It wasn’t a plan or anything. It just happened. 

The fingers tapped the keys slower, the office-boys 
Dozed on their benches, the bookkeeper yawned at his desk. 
The A. T. & T. was the first to change the shifts 
And establish an official siesta-room. 

But they were always efficient. Mostly it just 
Happened like sleep itself, like a tropic sleep, 

Till even the Thirties were deserted at noon 
Except for a few tourists and one damp cop. 

They ran boats to see the big lilies on the North River 
But it was only the tourists who really noticed 
The flocks of rose-and-green parrots and parrakeets 
Nesting in the stone crannies of the Cathedral. 

The rest of us had forgotten when they first came. 

There wasn’t any real change, it was just a heat spell, 

A rain spell, a funny summer, a weather-man’s joke. 

In spite of the geraniums three feet high 

In the tin-can gardens of Hester and Desbrosses. 

New York was New York. It couldn’t turn inside out. 

When they got the news from Woods Hole about the Gulf 
Stream, 

The T imes ran an adequate story. 

But nobody reads those stories but science-cranks. 

Until, one day, a somnolent city-editor 

Gave a new cub the termite yarn to break his teeth on. 

The cub was just down from Vermont, so he took the time. 
He was serious about it. He went around. 

He read all about termites in the Public Library 
And it made him sore when they fired him. 

So, one evening. 

Talking with an old watchman, beside the first 
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Raw girders of the new Planetopolis Building 

(Ten thousand brine-cooled offices, each with shower) 

He saw a dark line creeping across the rubble 
And turned a flashlight on it. 

“Say, buddy,” he said, 

“You better look out for those ants. They eat wood, you know. 
They’ll have your shack down in no time!’ 

The watchman spat. 

“Oh, they’ve quit eating wood” he said, in a casual voice, 

“I thought everybody knew that!’ 

—and, reaching down. 

He pried from the insect jaws the bright crumb of steel. 

NIGHTMARE, WITH ANGELS 

An angel came to me and stood by my bedside. 

Remarking in a professorial-historical-economic and irritated 
voice, 

“If the Romans had only invented a decent explosion-engine! 

Not even the best, not even a Ford V-8 

But, say, a Model T or even an early Napier, 

They’d have built good enough roads for it ( they knew how 
to build roads) 

From Cape Wrath to Cape St. Vincent, Susa, Babylon and 
Moscow, 

And the motorized legions never would have fallen. 

And peace, in the shape of a giant eagle, would brood over 
the entire Western World!” 

He changed his expression, looking now like a combination of 
Gilbert Murray, Hilaire Belloc and a dozen other scientists, 
writers, and prophets, 

And continued, in angelic tones, 

“If the Greeks had known how to cooperate, if there’d never 
been a Reformation, 

If Sparta had not been Sparta, and the Church had been the 
Church of the saints. 
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The Argive peace like a free-blooming olive-tree, the peace of 
Christ (who loved peace) like a great, beautiful vine en- 
wrapping the spinning earth! 

Take it nearer home!’ he said. 

“Take these Mayans and their star-clocks, their carvings and 
their great cities. 

Who sacked them out of their cities, drowned the cities with 
a green jungle? 

A plague? A change of climate? A queer migration? 

Certainly they were skilful, certainly they created. 

And, in Tenochtitlan, the daik obsidian knife and the smoking 
heart on the stone but a fair city. 

And the Incas had it worked out beautifully till Pizarro 
smashed them. 

The collectivist state was there, and the ladies very agreeable. 

1'hey lacked steel, alphabet and gunpowder and they had to 
get married when the government said so. 

They also lacked unemployment and overproduction, 

For that matter” he said, “take the Cro-Magnons, 

The fellows with the big skulls, the handsome folk, the excel- 
lent scribers of mammoths, 

Physical gods and yet with the sensitive brain (they drew the 
fine, running reindeer I . 

What stopped them? What kept us all from being Apollos and 
Aphrodites 

Only with a new taste to the nectar. 

The laughing gods, not the cruel, the gods of song, not of war? 

Supposing Aurelius, Confucius, Napoleon, Plato, Gautania, 
Alexander- 

Just to take half a dozen— 

Had ever realized and stabilized the full dream? 

How long, 0 Lord God in the highest? How long, what now, 
perturbed spirit?” 

He turned blue at the wingtips and disappeared as another 
angel approached me. 
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This one was quietly but appropriately dressed in cellophane, 
synthetic rubber and stainless steel, 

But his mask was the blind mask of Ares, snouted for gas- 
masks. 

He was neither soldier, sailor, farmer, dictator nor munitions- 
manufacturer. 

Nor did he have much conversation, except to say, 

“You will not be saved by General Motors or the pre-fabricated 
house. 

You will not be saved by dialectic materialism or the Lambeth 
Conference. 

You will not be saved by Vitamin D or the expanding universe. 

In fact, you will not be saved!’ 

Then he showed his hand : 

In his hand was a woven, wire basket, full of seeds, small 
metallic and shining like the seeds of portulaca; 

Where he sowed them, the green vine withered, and the smoke 
and the armies sprang up. 


NIGHTMARE NUMBER THREE 

We had expected everything but revolt 

And I kind of wonder myself when they started thinking— 

But there’s no dice in that now. 

I’ve teard fellows say 

They must have planned it for years and maybe they did. 
Looking back, you can find little incidents here and there. 
Like the concrete-mixer in Jersey eating the wop 
Or the roto press that printed “Fiddle-dee-dee!” 

In a three-color process all over Senator Sloop, 

Just as he was making a speech. The thing about that 
Was, how could it walk upstairs? But it was upstairs. 
Clicking and mumbling in the Senate Chamber. 

They had to knock out the wall to take it away 
And the wrecking-crew said it grinned. 
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It was only the best 
Machines, of course, the superhuman machines. 

The ones we’d built to be better than flesh and bone. 

But the cars were in it, of course... 

and they hunted us 

Like rabbits through the cramped streets on that Bloody Mon- 
day, 

The Madison Avenue busses leading the charge. 

The busses were pretty bad— but I’ll not forget 
The smash of glass when the Duesenberg left the show-room 
And pinned three brokers to the Racquet Club steps 
Or the long howl of the horns when they saw men run. 

When they saw them looking for holes in the solid ground... 

I guess they were tired of being ridden in 

And stopped and started by pygmies for silly ends. 

Of wrapping cheap cigarettes and bad chocolate bars 
Collecting nickels and waving platinum hair 
And letting six million people live in a town. 

I guess it was that. I guess they got tired of us 
And the whole smell of human hands. 

But it was a shock 

To climb sixteen flights of stairs to Art Zuckow's office 
(Nobody took the elevators twice) 

And find him strangled to death in a nest of telephones, 

The octopus-tendrils waving over his head. 

And a sort of quiet humming filling the air.... 

Do they eat?... There was red... But I did not stop to look. 
I don’t know yet how I got to the roof in time 
And it’s lonely, here on the roof. 

For a while, I thought 

That window-cleaner would make it, and keep me company. 
But they got him with his own hoist at the sixteenth floor 
And dragged him in, with a squeal. 

You see, they cooperate. Well, we taught them that 
And it’s fair enough, I suppose. You see, we built them. 
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We taught them to think for themselves. 

It was bound to come. You can see it was bound to come. 

And it won’t be so bad, in the country. I hate to think 
Of the reapers, running wild in the Kansas fields, 

And the transport planes like hawks on a chickenyard. 

But the horses might help. We might make a deal with the 
horses. 

At least, you’ve more chance, out there. 

And they need us, too. 

They’re bound to realize that when they once calm down. 
They’ll need oil and spare parts and adjustments and tuning 
up. 

Slaves? Well, in a way, you know, we were slaves before. 
There w'on’t be so much real difference— honest, there won’t. 
(I wish I hadn't looked into that beauty-parlor 
And seen what was happening there. 

But those are female machines and a bit high-strung.) 

Oh, we’ll settle down. We’ll arrange it. We’ll compromise. 

It wouldn’t make sense to wipe out the whole human race. 
Why, I bet if I went to my old Plymouth now 
(Of course you’d have to do it the tactful way) 

And said, “Look here! Who got you the swell French horn?” 
He wouldn’t turn me over to those police cars; 

At least I don’t think he would. 

Oh, it’s going to be jake. 

There won’t be so much real difierence— honest, there won’t— 
And I’d go down in a minute and take my chance— 

I’m a good American and 1 always liked them— 

Except for one small detail that bdthers me 
And that’s the food proposition. Because, you see. 

Tile concrete-mixer may have made a mistake. 

And it looks like just high spirits. 

But, if it’s got so they like the flavor . . . well . . . 
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All night they marched, the infantrymen under pack, 

But the hands gripping the rifles were naked bone 
And the hollow pits of the eyes stared, vacant and black, 

When the moonlight shone. 

The gas mask lay like a hlot on the empty chest. 

The slanting helmets were spattered with rust and mold. 

But they burrowed the hill for the machine-gun nest 
As they had of old. 

And the guns rolled, and the tanks, but there was no sound. 
Never the gasp or rustle of living men 

Where the skeletons strung their wire on disputed ground.... 
I knew ihem, then. 

“It is eighteen )ears7 I cried. “You must come no more. 

“We know \our names. We know that you are the dead. 

Must you march forever from France and the last, blind war?” 
'“‘Fool! From the next!” they said. 


FOR CITY SPRING 

Now grimy April comes again, 
Maketh bloom the fire-escapes, 
Maketh silvers in the rain, 
Maketh winter coats and capes 
Suddenly all worn and shabby 
Like the fur of winter bears, 
Maketh kittens, maketh baby, 
Maketh kissing on the stairs. 
Maketh bug crawl out of crack, 
Maketh ticklings dow n the back 
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As if sunlight stroked the spine 
To a hurdy-gurdy’s whine 
And the shower ran white wine. 

April, April, sing cuckoo, 

April, April, maketh new 

Mouse and cockroach, man and wife. 

Everything with blood and life ; 

Bloweth, groweth, flourisheth, 

Danceth in a ragged skirt 
On the very stoop of Death 
And will take no mortal hurt. 

Maketh dogs to whine and bound, 

Maketh cats to caterwaul, 

Maketh lovers, all around, 

Whisper in the hall. 

Oh, and w'hen the night comes down 
And the shrieking of the town 
Settles to the steady roar 
Of a long sea-beaten shore, 

April hieth, April spieth 
Everywhere a lover lieth, 

Bringeth sweetness, bringeth fever. 

Will not stop at “I would liever*’ 

Will not heed, “Now God a mercy!” 

Turneth Moral topsy-versy, 

Bringeth he and she to bed, 

Bringeth ill to maidenhead, 

Bringeth joyance in its stead. 

By May, by May, she lieth sped. 

Yet still we praise that crocus head, 

April! 



FOR CITY LOVERS 


Do not desire to seek who once we were, 

Or where we did, or what, or in whose name. 

Those buildings have been torn down. When the first wreckers 
Tore the house open like a pack of cards 
And the sun came in all over, everywhere. 

They found some old newspapers and a cork 
And footprints on the very dusty floor 
But neither mouse nor angel. 

Then even these 

Went, even the little marks of shabby shoes. 

The one sharp impress of the naked heel. 

You cannot call us up there any more. 

The number has been changed. There was a card 
Downstairs, with names and such, under the bell. 

But that’s long gone. Yes, and we, they and you 
And telegrams and flowers and the years 
Went up and down these stairs, day after day. 

And kept the stair-rail polished with our hands. 

But we have moved to other neighborhoods. 

Do not arraign that doorsill with your eyes 
Nor try to make your hardened mind recall 
How the old windows looked when they were lit 
Or who the woman was on the third floor. 

There are no ghosts to raise. There is the blank 
Face of the stone, the hard line of the street. 

The boys crying through twilight. That is all. 

Go buy yourself a drink and talk about it. 

Carry a humming head home through the rain. 

But do not wear rosemary, touch cold iron. 

Or leave out food before you go to bed. 

353 
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For there’s no fear of ghosts. That boy and girl 
Are dust the sparrows bathe in, under the sun; 

Under the virgin rock their bones lie sunken 
Past pave and conduit and hidden waters 
Stifled like unborn children in the darkness, 

Past light and speech, cable and rooted steel. 

Under the caissons, under the foundation. 

Peace, peace, for there are people with those names 
Somewhere or elsewhere, and you must not vex 
Strangers with words about an old address. 

But, for those others, do not be afraid. 

They are beyond you. They are too deep down 
For steel to pierce, for engines to uncover. 

Not all the desperate splitters of the earth, 

Nitro or air-drill or the chewing shovel 
Shall ever mouth them up from where they lie. 

NIGHTMARE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 

That was the second year of the Third World War, 

The one between Us and Them. 

Well we’ve gotten used. 

We don’t talk much about it, queerly enough. 

There was all sorts of talk the first years alter the Peace, 

A million theories, a million wild suppositions, 

A million hopeful explanations and plans. 

But we don’t talk about it now. We don’t even ask. 

We might do the wrong thing. I don’t guess you’d understand 
that. 

But you’re eighteen, now. You can take it. You’d better know. 

You see, you were born just before the war broke out. 

Who started it? Oh, they said it was Us or Them 
And it looked like it at the time. You don’t know what that’s 
like. 
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But anyhow, it started and there it was, 

Just a little worse, of course, than the one before, 

But mankind was used to that. We didn’t take notice. 

They bombed our capital and we bombed theirs. 

You’ve been to the Broken Towns? Yes, they take you there. 
They show you the look of the tormented earth. 

But they can’t show the smell or the gas or the death 
Or how it felt to be there, and, a part of it. 

But we didn’t know. I swear that we didn't know. 

I remember the first faint hint there was something wrong. 
Something beyond all wars and bigger and strange. 
Something you couldn’t explain. 

I was back on leave — 

Strange, as you felt on leave, as you always felt— 

But I went to see the Chief at the hospital 
And there he was, in the same old laboratory, 

A little older, with some white in his hair 

But the same eyes that went through you and the same tongue. 

They hadn’t been able to touch him— not the bombs 

Nor the ruin of his life’s work nor anything. 

lie blinked at me from behind his spectacles 

And said, “Huh. It’s you. They won’t let me have guinea pigs 

Ex('ept for the war work, but I steal a few. 

And they’ve made me a colonel— expect me to salute. 

Damn fools. A damn-fool business. 1 don’t know how. 

Have you heard what Erickson’s done with the ductless 
glands? 

The journals are four monrhs late. Sit down and smoke!’ 

And I did and it was like home. 

He was a great man. 

You might remember that— and I’d worked with him. 

Well, finally he said to me, “How’s your boy?” 
“Oh-hcalthy!’ I said. “We’re lucky!’ 

“Yes!’ he said. 

And a frown went over his face. “He might even grow up. 
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Though the intervals between wars are getting shorter. 

I wonder if it wouldn’t simplify things 
To declare mankind in a permanent state of siege. 

It might knock some sense in their heads!’ 

“You’re cheerful^’ I said. 
“Oh, I’m always cheerful!’ he said. “Seen these, by the way?” 
He tapped some charts on a table. 

“Seen what?” I said. 

“Oh!’ he said, with that devilish, sidelong grin of his, 

“Just the normal city statistics— death and birth. 

You’re a soldier now. You wouldn’t be interested. 

But the birth rate’s dropping—” 

“Well, really, sir!’ 1 said, 

“We know that it’s always dropped, in every war!’ 

“Not like this!’ he said. “I can show you the curve. 

It looks like the side of a mountain, going down. 

And faster, the last three months— yes, a good deal faster. 

I showed it to Lobenheim and he was puzzled. 

It makes a neat problem— yes?” He looked at me. 

“They’d better make peace!’ he said. “They’d better make 
peace.” 

“Well, sir!’ I said, “if we break through, in the spring—” 

“Break through?” he said. “What’s that? They’d better make 
peace. 

The stars may be tired of us. No, I’m not a mystic. 

I leave that to the big scientists in bad novels. 

But I never saw such a queer maternity curve. 

I wish I could get to Ehrens, on their side. 

He’d tell me the truth. But the fools won’t let me do it!’ 

His eyes looked tired as he stared at the careful charts. 
“Suppose there are no more babies?” he said. “What then? 
It’s one way of solving the problem!’ 


“But, sir—” I said. 
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“But, sir!” he said. “\^11 you tell me, please, what is life? 
Why it’s given, why it’s taken away? 

Oh, I know— we make a jelly inside a test tube. 

We keep a cock’s heart living inside a jar. 

We know a great many things and what do we know? 

We think we know what finished the dinosaurs. 

But do we? Maybe they were given a chance 
And then it was taken back. There are other beasts 
That only kill for their food. No, I’m not a mystic. 

But there’s a certain pattern in nature, you know. 

And we’re upsetting it daily. Eat and mate 

And go back to the earth after that, and that’s all right. 

But now we’re blasting and sickening earth itself. 

She’s been very patient with us. 1 wonder how long!’ 

Well, I thought the Chief had gone crazy, just at first. 

And then I remembered the look of no man’s land. 

That bitter landscape, pockmarked like the moon. 

Lifeless as the moon’s face and horrible. 

The thing we’d made with the guns. 

If it were Carth, 

It looked as though it hated. 

“Well?” I said. 

And my voice was a little thin. He looked hard at me. 

“Oh— ask the women” he grunted. “Don’t ask me. 

Ask them what they think about it!’ 

I didn’t ask them. 

Not even your mother— she was strange, those days— 

But, two weeks later, I was back in the lines 
And somebody sent me a paper— 

Encouragement for the troops and all of that— 

All about the fall of Their birth rate on Their side. 

I guess you know, now. There was still a day when we fought 
And the next day, the women knew. I don’t know how they 
knew. 

But they smashed every government in the world 
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Like a heap of broken china, within two days, 

And we’d stopped firing by then. And we looked at each other. 

We didn’t talk much, those first weeks. You couldn’t talk. 

We started in rebuilding and that was all, 

And at first, nobody would even touch the guns. 

Not even to melt them up. They just stood there, silent. 
Pointing the way they had and nobody there. 

And there was a kind of madness in the air, 

A quiet, bewildered madness, strange and shy. 

You’d pass a man who was muttering to himself 
And you’d know what he w’as muttering, and why. 

I remember coming home and your mother there. 

She looked at me, at first didn’t speak at all. 

And then she said, “Burn those clothes. Take them off and bum 
them 

Or I’ll never touch you or speak to you again!’ 

And then I knew I w'as still in my uniform. 

Well, r ve told you, now. They tell you now at eighteen. 
There’s no use telling before. 

Do you understand? 

That’s why we have the Ritual of the Earth, 

The Day of Sorrow, the other ceremonies. 

Oh yes, at first people hated the animals 
Because they still bred, but we’ve gotten over that. 

Perhaps they can work it better, when it’s their turn. 

If it’s their turn— I don’t know. I don’t know at all. 

Yju can call it a virus, of course, if you like the word. 

But we haven’t been able to find it. Not yet. No. 

It isn’t as if it had happened all at once. 

There were a few children born in the last six months 
Before the end of the war, so there’s still some hope. 

But they’re almost grown. That’s the trouble. They’re almost 
grown. 

Well, we had a long run. That’s something. At first they 
thought 
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There might be a nation somewhere— a savage tribe. 

But we were all in it, even the Eskimos, 

And we keep the toys in the stores, and the colored books. 

And people marry and plan and the rest of it, 

But, you see, there aren’t any children. They aren’t born. 


MINOR LITANY 

This being a time confused and with few clear stars. 

Either private ones or public, 

Out of its darkness I make a litany 

For the lost, for the half-lost, for the desperate. 

For all of those who suffer, not in the flesh. 

I will say their name, but not yet. 

This is for those 

Who talk to the bearded man in the quiet office, 

Sensibly, calmly, explaining just how it was. 

And suddenly burst into noisy, quacking tears; 

For those who live through the party, wishing for death; 
For those who take the sensible country walks. 
Wondering if people stare; 

For those who try to hook rugs in the big, bright room 
And do it badly and are pleased with the praise; 

For the night and the fear and the demons of the night; 
For the lying back on the couch and the wincing talk. 

This is for those who work and those who may not, 

For those who suddenly come to a locked door. 

And the work falls out of their hands; 

For those who step off the pavement into hell. 

Paving not observed the red light and the warning signals 
Because they were busy or ignorant or proud. 

This is for those who are bound in the paper chains 
That are stronger than hnks of iron; this. is for those 
Who each day heave the papier-mache rock 
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Up the huge and burning hill, 

And there is no rock and no hill, but they do not know it. 

This is for those who wait till six for the drink, 

Till eleven for the tablet; 

And for those who cannot wait but go to the darkness; 

And for those who long for the darkness but do not go. 
Who walk to the window and see the body falling. 

Hear the thud of air in the ears, 

And then turn back to the room and sit down again, 

None having observed the occurrence but themselves. 

Christ, have mercy upon us, 

Freud, have meicy upon us. 

Life, have mercy upon us. 

This is for those 

Who painfully haul the dark fish out of the dark. 

The child’s old nightmare, embalmed in its own pain. 

And, after that, get well or do not get well. 

But do not forget the sulphur in the mouth 
Or the time when the world was different, not for a while. 
And for those also, the veterans 
Of another kind of war. 

Who say “No thanks” to the cocktails, who say “No thanks. 
Well, yes, give me Coca-Cola” with the trained smile. 

Those who hid the bottles so cleverly in the trunk. 

Who bribed the attendant, who promised to be good. 

Who woke in the dirty bed in the unknown town. 

They are cured, now, very much cured. 

They are tanned and fine. Their eyes are their only sc-ars. 

This is for those with the light white scars on the wrists. 
Who remember the smell of gas and the vomiting. 

And it meant little and it is a well-known symptom 
And they were always careful to phone, before. 
Nevertheless, they remember. 

This is for those 
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Who heard the music suddenly get too loud. 

Who could not alter the fancy when it came. 

Chloral, have mercy upon us. 

Amytal, have mercy upon us. 

Nembutal, have mercy upon us. 

This occurs more or less than it did in the past times. 

There are statistics. There are no real statistics. 

There is also no heroism. There is merely 
Fatigue, pain, great confusion, sometimes recovery. 

The name, as you know, is Legion. 

What’s your name, friend? Where are you from and how did 
you get here? 

The name is Legion. It’s Legion in the case history. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, 

Mr. and Mrs. Legion is the name. 


NIGHTMARE AT NOON 

There are no trenches dug in the park, not yet. 

There are no soldiers falling out of the sky. 

It’s a fine, clear day, in the park. It is bright and hot. 

The trees are in full, green, summer-heavy leaf. 

An airplane drones overhead but no one’s afraid. 

There’s no reason to be afraid, in a fine, big city 
That was not built for a war. There is time and time. 

There was time in Norway and time, and the thing fell. 
When they woke, they saw the planes with the black crosses. 
When they woke, they heard the guns rolling in the street. 
They could not believe, at first. It was hard to believe. 

They had been friendly and thriving and inventive. 

They had had good arts, decent living, peace for years. 
Those were not enough, it seems. 
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There were people there who wrote books and painted pic- 
tures, 

Worked, came home tired, liked to be let alone. 

They made fun of the strut and the stamp and the strained 
salute. 

They made fun of the would-be Caesars who howl and foam. 
That was not enough, it seems. It was not enough. 

When they woke, they saw the planes with the black crosses. 

There is grass in the park. There are children on the long 
meadow 

Watched by some hot, peaceful nuns. Where the ducks are h'd 
There are black children and white and the anxious teachers 
Who keep counting them like chickens. It’s quite a job 
To take so many school-kids out to the park, 

But when they’ve eaten their picnic, they’ll go home. 

(And they could have better homes, in a rich city.) 

But they won’t be sent to Kansas or Michigan 
At twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Dazed, bewildered, clutching their broken toys. 

Hundreds on hundreds filling the blacked-out trains. 

Just to keep them safe, just so they may live not die. 

Just so there’s one chance that they may not die but live. 
That does not enter our thoughts. There is plenty of time. 

In Holland, one hears, some children were less lucky. 

It was hard to send them anywhere in Holland. 

It is a small country, you see. The thing happened ({uickly. 
The bombs from the sky are quite indifferent to children. 

The machine-gunners do not distinguish. In Rotterdam 
One quarter of the city was blown to bits. 

That included, naturally, ordinary buildings 
With the usual furnishings, such as cats and children. 

It was an old, peaceful city, Rotterdam, 

Clean, tidy, full of flowers. 

But that was not enough, it seems. 

It was not enough to keep all the children safe. 
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It was ended in a week, and the freedom ended. 

There is no air-raid siren yet, in the park. 

All the glass still stands, in the windows around the park. 

The man on the bench is reading a Yiddish paper. 

He will not be shot because of that, oddly enough. 

He will not even be beaten or imprisoned. 

Not yet, not yet. 

You can be a Finn or a Dane and an American. 

You can be German or French and an American, 

Jew, Bohunk, Nigger, Mick— all the dirty names 
We call each other— and yet American. 

We’ve stuck to that quite a while. 

Co into Joe’s Diner and try to tell the truckers 
You belong to a Master Race and you’ll get a laugh. 

What’s that, brother? Double-talk? 

I’m a stranger here myself but it’s a free country. 

It’s a free country... 

Oh yes, I know the faults and the other side. 

The lyncher’s rope, the bought justice, the wasted land, 

The scale on the leaf, the borers in the corn. 

The finks with their clubs, the grey sky of relief. 

All the long shame of our hearts and the long disunion. 

I am merely remarking— as a country, we try. 

As a country, I think we try. 

They tried in Spain but the tanks and the planes won out. 
They fought very well and long. 

They fought to be free but it seems that was not enough. 

They did not have the equipment. So they lost. 

They tried in Finland. The resistance was shrewd. 

Skilful, intelligent, waged by a free folk. 

They tried in Greece, and they threw them back for a w'hile 
By the soul and spirit and passion of common men. 

Call the roll of fourteen nations. Call the roll 

Of the blacked-out lands, the lands that used to be free. 
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But do not call it loud. There is plenty of tlnie. 

There is plenty of time, while the bombs on London fall 
And turn the world to wind and water and fire. 

There is time to sleep while the fire-bombs fall on London. 
They are stubborn people in London. 

We are slow to wake, good-natured as a country. 

(It is our fault and our virtue.) We like to raise 
A man to the highest power and then throw bricks at him. 

We don’t like the war and we like to sjieak our minds. 

We’re used to speaking our minds. 

There are certain words 

Our own and others’ we’re used to— words we’ve used. 

Heard, had to recite, forgotten. 

Rubbed shiny in the pocket, left home for keepsakes. 
Inherited, stuek away in the back-drawer. 

In the locked trunk, at the back of the quiet mind. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity. 

To none will we sell, refuse or deny, right or justice. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident. 

I am merely saying — what if these words pass? 

What if they pass and are gone and are no more. 

Eviscerated, blotted out of the world ? 

We’re used to them, so used that we half- forget. 

The way you forget the looks of your own house 
And yet you can walk around it, in the darkness. 

"You can’t put a price on sunlight or the air. 

You can’t put a price on these, so they must be easy. 

They were bought with belief and passion, at great cost. 
They were bought with the bitter and anonymous blood 
Of farmers, teachers, shoemakers and fools 
Who broke the old rule and the pride of kings. 

And some never saw the end and many were weary. 

Some doubtful, many confused. 

They were bought by the ragged boys at Valmy mill, 
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The yokels at Lexington with the long light guns 
And the dry, New England faces. 

The iron barons, writing a charter out 
For their own iron advantage, not the people. 

And yet the people got it into their hands 
And marked it with their own sweat. 

It took long to buy these words. 

It took a long time to buy them and much pain. 

Thenceforward and forever free. 

Thenceforward and forever free. 

No man may be bound or fined or slain till he has been judged 
by his peers. 

To form a more perfect Union. 

The others have their words too, and strong words. 

Strong as the te.iks, explosive as the bombs. 

The State is all, worship the State! 

The Leader is all, worship the Leader! 

Strength is all, worship strength ! 

Worship, bow down or die! 

I shall go back through the park to my safe house. 

This is not London or Paris. 

This is the high, bright city, the lucky place. 

The place that always had time. 

The boys in their shirtsleeves here, the big, flowering girls. 
The bicycle-riders, the kids with the model planes. 

The lovers who lie on the grass, uncaring of eyes. 

As if they lay on an island out of time, 

The tough kids, squirting the water at the fountain. 

Whistled at by the cop. 

The dopes who write “Jimmy’s a dope” on the tunnel walls. 
These are all quite safe and nothing will happen to them. 
Nothing will happen, of course. 

Go tell Frank the Yanks aren’t coming, in Union Square. 

Go tell the new brokers’ story about the President. 
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Whatever it is. That’s going to help a lot. 

There’s time to drink your highball— plenty of time. 

Go tell fire it only burns in another country, 

Go tell the bombers this is the wrong address, 

The hurricane to pass on the other side. 

Go tell the earthquake it must not shake the ground. 

The bell has rung in the night and the air quakes with it. 

I shall not sleep tonight when I hear the plane. 

1940. 



LISTEN TO THE PEOPLE: 

Independence Day, 1941 


NARRATOR: 

This is Independence Day, 

Fourth of July, the day we mean to keep. 

Whatever happens and whatever falls 
Out of a sky grown strange; 

This is firecracker day for sunburnt kids. 

The day of the parade. 

Slambanging down the street. 

Listen to the j)arade! 

There’s J. K. Burney’s float, 

Red-white-and-blue crepe-paper on the wheels. 

The Fire Department and the local Orange, 

There are the })retty girls with their hair curled 
Who represent the Thirteen Colonies, 

The Spirit of East Greenwich, Betsy Ross, 
Democracy, or just some pretty girls. 

There are the veterans and the Legion Post 
(Their feet are going to hurt when they get home), 
The band, the flag, the band, the usual crowd. 
Good-humored, watching, hot. 

Silent a second as the flag goes by. 

Kidding the local cop and eating popsicles. 

Jack Brown and Rosie Shapiro and Dan Shay, 

Paul Bunchick and the Greek who runs the Greek’s, 
The black-eyed children out of Sicily, 

The girls who giggle and the boys who push. 

All of them there and all of them a nation. 

And, afterwards, 

There’ll be ice-cream and fireworks and a speech 
By Somebody the Honorable Who, 

The lovers will pair off in the kind dark 

367 
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'And Tessie Jones, our honor-graduate,. 

Will read the Declaration. 

That’s how it is. It’s always been that way. 

That’s our Fourth of July, through war and peace. 

That’s our Fourth of July. 

And a lean farmer on a stony farm 

Came home from mowing, buttoned up his shirt 

And walked ten miles to town. 

Musket in hand. 

He didn’t know the sky was falling down 
And, it may be, he didn’t know so much. 

But people oughtn’t to be pushed around 
By kings or any such. 

A workman in the city dropped his tools. 

An ordinary, small-town kind of man 
Found himself standing in the April sun. 

One of a ragged line 

Against the skilled professionals of war. 

The matchless infantry who could not fail. 

Not for the profit, not to conquer worlds. 

Not for the pomp or the heroic tale 

But first, and principally, since he was sore. 

They could do things in quite a lot of places. 

They shouldn’t do them here, in Lexington. 

He looked around and saw his neighbors’ faces.... 

AN ANGRY VOICE: 

Disperse, ye villains! Damn you, why don*t you disperse? 

A CALM VOICE: 

Stand your ground, men. Dont fire unless fired upon. But, if 
they mean to have a war, let it begin here! 

NARRATOR, RESUMING: 

Well, that was that. And later, when he died 
Of fever or a bullet in the guts. 
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Bad generalship, starvation, dirty wounds 
Or any one of all the thousand things 
That kill a man in wars. 

He didn’t die handsome but he did die free 
And maybe that meant something. It could be» 

Oh, it’s not pretty! Say it all you like! 

It isn’t a bit pretty. Not one bit. 

But that is how the liberty was won. 

That paid for the firecrackers and the band. 

A YOUNG VOICE, RADICAL: 

Well, what do you mean, you dope? 

Don’t you know this is an imperialist, caiiitalist country, don’t • 
you? 

Don’t you know it’s all done with mirrors and the bosses get 
the gravy, don’t you? 

Suppose some old guy with chin whiskers did get his pants 
shot off at a place called Lexington? 

What does it mean to me? 

AN OLDER VOICE, CONSERVATIVE: 

My dear fellow, I myself am a son of a son of a son of the 
American Revolution, 

But I can only view the present situation with the gravest 
alarm. 

Because we are rapidly drifting into a dictatorship 
And it isn’t my kind of dictatorship, what’s more. 

The Constitution is dead and labor doesn’t know its place, 

And then there’s all that gold buried at Fort Knox 
And the taxes — oh, oh, oh ! 

Why, what’s the use of a defense-contract if you can’t make 
money out of your country? 

Things are bad— -things are very bad. 

Already my Aunt Emmeline has had to shoot her third foot- 
man. 

(He broke his leg passing cocktails and it was really a kind- 
ness.) 
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And, if you let the working-classes buy coal, they’ll only fill it 
with bathtubs. 

Don’t you realize the gravity of the situation, don’t you? 

Won’t you hide your head in a bucket and telegraph your 
congressman, opposing everything possible, including 
peace and war? 

'A TOTALITARIAN VOICE, PERSUASIVE: 

My worthy American listeners, 

I am giving you one more chance. 

Don’t you know that we are completely invincible, don’t you? 

Won’t you just admit that we are the wave of the future, won’t 
you? 

You are a very nice, mongrel, disgusting people— 

But, naturally, you need new leadership. 

We can supply it. We’ve sent the same brand to fourteen na- 
tions. 

It comes in the shape of a bomb and it beats as it sweeps as it 
cleans. 

For those of you who like order, we can supply order. 

We give the order. You take it. 

For those of you who like efficiency, we can supply efficie 

Look what we did to Coventry and Rotterdam ! 

For those of you who like Benito Mussolini, we can supply 
Benito Mussolini. 

(He’s three doors down to the left, at the desk marked second 
Vice President.) 

Now be sensible— give up this corrupt and stupid nonsense of 
democracy. 

And you can have the crumbs from our table and a trusty’s job 
in our world- jail. 

RADICAL VOICE: 

Forget everything but the class-struggle. Forget democracy. 

CONSERVATIVE VOICE: 

Hate and distrust your own government. Whisper, hate and 
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never look forward. 

Look back wistfully to the good old, grand old days — the days 
when the boys said “The public be damned!” and gpt 
away with it. 

Democracy’s a nasty word, invented by the Reds. 

TOTALITARIAN VOICE: 

Just a little collaboration and you too can be part of the New, 
Order. 

Tfou too can have fine new concentration camps and shoes 
made out of wood pulp. You too can be as peaceful as 
Poland, as happy and gay as France. Just a little col- 
laboration. We have so many things to give you. 

We can give you your own Hess, your own Himmler, your 
own Goering— all home grown and wrapped in cello- 
phane. We’ve done it elsewhere. If you’ll help, we can 
do it here. 

RADICAL VOICE: 

Democracy’s a fake— 

CONSERVATIVE: 

Democracy’s a mistake— 

TOTALITARIAN: 

Democracy is finished. We are the future. 

(music up and ominous) 

NARRATOR, RESUMING: 

The sky is dark, now, over the parade. 

The sky’s an altered sky, a sky that might be. 

There’s J. K. Burney’s float 

With funny-colored paper on the wheels 

Or no— excuse me— used to be J. K.’s. 

But the store’s under difierent management 

Like quite a lot of stores. 

You see, J. K. got up in church one day. 
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After it all had happened and walked out 
The day they instituted the new order. 

They had a meeting. Held it in the church. 

He just walked out. That’s all. 

That’s all there is to say about J. K., 

Though I remember just the way he looked, 

White-faced and chin stuck out. 

I think they could have let the church alone. 

It’s kind of dreary, shutting up the church. 

But don’t you say I said so. Don’t you say! 

Listen to the parade! 

There are the pretty girls with their hair curled, 

Back from the labor camp. 

They represent the League of Strength Through Joy. 

At least, I guess it’s that. 

No, they don’t go to high-school any more. 

They get told where they go. We all get told. 

And, now and then, it happens like Jack Brown, 

Nice fellow. Jack. Ran the gas-station here. 

But he was married to a You-Know-Who. 

Fond of her, too. 

I don’t know why we never used to mind. 

\^y, she walked round like anybody else, 

Kept her kids clean and joined the Ladies’ Social. 

Just shows you, doesn’t it? But that’s all done. 

And you won’t see her in the crowd today, 

Her or the kids or Jack, 

Unless you look six feet under the ground, , 

The lime-washed ground, the bitter prison ground 
That hides the martyrs and the innocent. 

And you won’t see Dan Shay. 

Dan was a Union man 

And now we don’t have Unions any more. • 

They wouldn’t even let him take his specs. 

The day the troopers came around for him. 

And yet he needed specs. He had grey hair. 
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Funny— you keep remembering things like that. 

Maybe he’s still alive. It’s hard to say. 

(Half hysterically) 

Listen- to the parade ! 

The marching, marching, marching feet. 

All with the same hard stamp ! 

The bands, the bands, the bands, the flags, the flags. 

The sharp, mechanical, inhuman cheer 
Dragged from the straining throats of the stiff crowd! 

It’s Independence— sorry, my mistake! 

It’s National Day— the Day of the New Order! 

We let it happen— we forgot the old. 

Bleak words of common sense, “Unite or Die” 

We fiddled and we squabbled and we scrapped. 

We led a filibuster in the Senate, 

We were quite ready for a sacrifice 
Sometime, next Tuesday— but not yet, not now ! 

And the clock struck— and the bad dream was here. 

A VOICE: 

But you can’t do this to me! I subscribed to the Party funds! 

A VOICE: 

You can’t do this to me. We got laws. We got courts. We got 
unions. 

A VOICE: 

You can’t do this to me. Why, I believe in Karl Marx! 

A VOICE: 

You can’t do this to me. The Constitution forbids it. 

A VOICE: 

I was always glad to cooperate. 

A VOICE: 

It looked to me like good business. 
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A VOICE: 

It looked to me like the class struggle. 

A VOICE: 

It looked to me like peace in our time. 

TOTALITARIAN VOICE: 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Democracy is finished. 

You are finished. We are the present! 

(music up and down) 

NARRATOR: 

That is one voice. Y)u’ve heard it. Don’t forget it. 

And don’t forget it can be slick or harsh, 

Violent or crooning, but it’s still the same 
And it means death. 

Are there no other voices? None at all?/ 

No voice at all out of the long parade 
That marched so many years. 

Out of the passion of the Puritans, 

The creaking of the wagons going west. 

The guns of Sharpsburg, the unnumbered dead. 

Out of the baffled and bewildered hosts 
Who came here for a freedom hardly known. 

Rebel and exile, bondservant and outcast. 

Out of the bowels of the immigrant ship. 

The strange, sick voyage, the cheating and the scorn 
And yet, at the end. Liberty. 

Liberty with a torch in her right hand, 

Whoever cheated and whoever lied, 

Liberty for my children, Liberty 

Slowly worked out, deceived a thousand times. 

But never quite forgotten, always growing, 

Growing like wheat and corn. 

“I remember a man named Abe Lincoln. 

I remember the words he used to say!’ 

Oh, we can call on Lincoln and Tom Paine, 
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Adams and Jefferson. 

Call on the great words spoken that remain 
Like the great stars of evening, the fixed stars, 

But that is not enough. 

The dead are mighty and are part of us 
And yet the dead are dead. This is our world, 

Our time, our choice, our anguish, our decision. 

This is our world. We have to make it now, 

A hundred and thirty millions of us have to 
And make it well, or suffer the bad dream. 

What have we got to say? 

A WOMAN’S VOICE: 

I don’t know. I’m a woman with a house. 

I do my work. I take care of my man. 

I’ve got a right to say how things should be. 

I’ve got a right to have my kids grow up 

The way they ought to grow. Don’t stop me there. 

Don’t tread on me, don’t hinder me, don’t cross me, 

I made my kids myself. I haven’t got 
Big words to tell about them. 

But, if you ask about democracy, 

Democracy’s the growing and the bearing, 

Mouth at the breast and child still to be born. 

Democracy is kids and the green grass, 

NARRATOR: 

What have we got to say. 

People, you people? 

MAN’S VOICE: 

I guess I haven’t thought about it much. 

I been too busy. Way I figure it 
It’s this way. We’ve got something. If it’s crummy 
The bunch of us can change what we don’t like 
In our own way and mean it. 

I got a cousin back in the old country. 
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He says it’s swell there but he couldn’t change 
A button on his pants without an order 
From somebody’s pet horse. Maybe he likes it. 

I’m sticking here. That’s all. Well, sign me off. 

NARRATOR: 

People, you people, living everywhere, 

Sioux Falls and Saugatuck and Texarkana, 

Memphis and Goshen, Harrodsburg and Troy, 

People who live at postmarks with queer names, 

Blue Eye and Rawhide, Santa Claus and Troublesome, 

People by rivers, people of the plains. 

People whose contour-plows bring back the grass 
To a dust-bitten and dishonored earth, 

And those who farm the hillside acres still 
And raise up fortitude between the stones. 

Millions in cities, millions in the towns. 

People who spit a mile from their front doors 
And gangling kids, ballplaying in the street. 

All races and all stocks, all creeds and cries. 

And yet one people, one, and always striving..,. 

A MAN: 

Pm on relief 

1 know what they say about us on relief. 

Those who never were there. 

All the same, we made the park. 

We made the road and the check-dam and the culvert. 

Our names are not on the tablets. Forget our names. 

But, when you drive on the road, remember us, also. ^ 
Remember Johnny Lombardo and his pick, 

Remember us, when you build democracy, 

For we, too, were part and are part. 

NARRATOR: 

One nation, one. 

And the voices of young and old, of all who have faith, 
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Jostling and mingling, speaking from the ground, 
Speaking from the old houses and the pride, 

Speaking from the deep hollows of the heart. 

MAN’S VOICE: 

I was born in ’63. 

There were many then who despaired of the Republic, 
Many fine and solid citizens. 

They had good and plausible reasons and were eloquenL 
I grew up in the Age of Brass, the Age of Steel. 

I have known and heard of three wars. 

All through my life, whenever the skies were dark. 

There came to me many fine and solid citizens. 

Wringing their hands, despairing of the Republic, 
Because of an income tax or a depression. 

Because their party had lost the last election. 

Because we couldn t do this and shouldn’t do that. 

And yet, each time, I saw the Republic grow 
Like a great elm tree, through each fault and failure. 

The stubborn rock, the parched soil. 

And spread its branches over all the people. 

Look at the morning sun. There is the Republic, 

Not yesterday, but there, the breaking day. 

TOTALITARIAN VOICE: 

But, my worthy American listeners. 

All this is degenerate talk. 

The future rolls like a wave and you cannot fight it. 

A VOICE: 

Who says we can’t?, 

A VOICE: 

Who says so? 


A VOICE: 

What’s his racket? 
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A VOICE: 

How does he get that way? 

A VOICE: 

You mean to tell me 
A little shrimp like that could run the world, 

A guy with a trick moustache and a bum salute 
Run us, run you and me? 

TOTALITARIAN VOICE: 

You mistake me. 

Others have often made the same mistake 
Often and often and in many countries. 

I never play upon a people’s strength. 

I play upon their weaknesses and fears. 

I make their doubts my allies and my spies. 

I have a most convincing mask of peace 
Painted by experts, for one kind of sucker. 

And for another— I’m a business man. 

Straight from the shoulder, talking trade and markets 
And much misunderstood. 

I touch this man upon his pocketbook. 

That man upon his hatred for his boss. 

That man upon his fear. 

I offer everything, for offering’s cheap. 

I make no claims until I make the claims. 

I’m always satisfied until I’m not 
Which happens rather rapidly to those 
Who think I could be satisfied with less 
Than a dismembered and digested world. 

My secret weapon is no secret weapon. 

It is to turn all men against all men 

For my own purposes. It is to use 

Good men to do my work without their knowledge. 

Not only the secret traitor and the spy. 

It is to raise a question and a doubt 
Where there was faith. It is to subjugate 
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Men’s minds before their bodies feel the steel. 

It is to use 

All envy, all despair, all prejudice 
For my own work. 

If you’ve an envy or a prejudice 
A nicely grown, well-rounded piece of hate. 

I’ll play on it and use it to your ruin. 

My generals are General Distrust, 

General Fear, General Half-a-Heart, 

General It’s-Too-Late, 

General Greed and Major-General Hate, 

And they go walking in civilian clothes 
In your own streets and whisper in your ears. 

I won’t be beaten just by sitting tight. 

They tried that out in France. I won’t be beaten 
By hiding in the dark and making faces, 

And certainly I never will be beaten 
By those who rather like my kind of world, 

Or, if not like it, think that it must come. 

Those who have wings and burrow in the ground. 

For I’m not betting only on the tanks. 

The guns, the planes, the bombers. 

But on your own division and disunion. 

On your own minds and hearts to let me in. 

For, if that happens, all I wish for happens. 

So what have you to say? 

What have you got to bet against my bet? 

Where’s your one voice? 

AMERICAN VOICE: 

Our voice is not one voice but many voices. 

Not one man’s, not the greatest, but the people’s. 

The blue sky and the forty-eight States of the people. 
Many in easy times but one in the pinch 
And that’s what some folks forget. 

Our voice is all the objectors and dissenters 
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And they sink and are lost in the groundswell of the people, 
Once the people rouse, once the people wake and listen. 
People, you people, growing everywhere. 

What have you got to say? 

There’s a smart boy here with a question and he wants answers. 
What have you got to say? 

A VOICE: 

We are the people. Listen to us now. 

A VOICE: 

Says you we’re puny? We built Boulder Dam, 

We built Grand Coulee and the T. V. A. 

We built them out of freedom and our sweat. 

VOICE: 

Says you we’re faint of heart and little of mind? 

We poured like wheat through the gaps of the Appalachians. 
We made the seas of wheat, the seas of corn. 

We made five States a sea of wheat and corn. 

VOICE, LAUGHING: 

We built the cities and the skycrapers. 

All the proud steel. We built them up so high 
The eagles lost their way. 

VOICE: 

That’s us. When did you do a job like that? 

VOICE: 

Wasn’t enough. 

VOICE: 

No, and you bet it wasn’t. 

Not with the apple-sellers in the streets. 

Not with the empty shops, the hungry men. 

VOICE: 

But we learned some things in that darkness and kept free. 

We didn’t fold up and yell for a dictator. 
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LISTEN TO THE PEOPLE: 

We built, even in the darkness. We learned our trade 
By the licks we took and we’re building different now. 

VOICE: 

We lost our way for a while but we’ve found our way. 
We know it and we’ll hold it and we’ll keep it. 

We’ll tell it to the world. We’re saying it. 

VOICE: 

Freedom to speak and pray. 

VOICE: 

Freedom from want and fear. 

VOICE: 

That’s what we’re building. 

VOICE: 

Now and here and now. 

VOICE: 

Forever and forever and forever. 

NARRATOR: 

People, you people, risen and awake.... 

VOICE: 

That’s what we’re building and we’ll build it here. 
That’s what we’re building and we’ll build it now. 
Build it and make it shine across the world, 

A refuge and a fortress and a hope. 

Breaking old chains and laughing in the sun. 

This is the people’s cause, the people’s might. 

We have set up a standard for the free 
And it shall not go down. 

That’s why we drill the plate and turn the wheel. 
Build the big planes. 

That’s why a million and a half of us 

Learn here and now how free men stand .in arms. 

Don’t tread on us, don’t hinder us, don’t cross us. 
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VOICE: 

We don’t give one long low hoot for your master race. 

We think your slick new order’s a bowl of raspberries. 

We’ll pick the small and the free and the enduring. 

Wherever we find them and wherever they are. 

We won’t have tyranny here. 

VOICE: 

We’ll stick by Rosie Shapiro and Dan Shay, 

Paul Bunchick and the Greek who runs the Greek’s, 

And all of ’em like that, wherever they are. 

We’ll stick by the worn old stones in Salem churchyard, 

The Jamestown church and the bones of the Alamo. 

We won’t have tyranny here. 

VOICE: 

It’s a long way out of the past and a long way forward. 

It’s a tough way, too, and there’s plenty of trouble in it. 

It’s a black storm crowding the sky and a cold wind blowing. 
Blowing upon us all. 

See it and face it. That’s the way it is. 

That’s the way it’ll be for a time and a time. 

Even the easy may have little ease. 

Even the meek may suffer in their meekness. 

But we’ve ridden out storms before and we’ll ride out this one, 
Ride it out and get through. 

It won’t be done by the greedy and the go-easies. 

The stuffed shirts, the “yes but” men and the handsome 
phonies. 

The men who want to live in their father’s pockets, 

The folks who barely believe and the bitter few. 

It’ll be done by the river of the people. 

The mountain of the people, the great plain 
Grown to the wheat of the people. 

Plowed by their suffering, harrowed by their hope. 
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Tall with their endless future. 

It’ll be done by the proud walker. Democracy, 

The walker in proud shoes. 

Get on your feet, Americans., and say it! 

Forprpt your grievances, wherever you are, 

The little yesterday’s hates and the last year’s discord. 
This is your land, this is your independence. 

This is the people’s cause, the people’s might. 

Say it and speak it loud, United, free... 

MANY. VOICES: 

United, free. 

VOICE: 

Whatever happens and whatever falls. 

We pledge ourselves to liberty and faith. 

MANY VOICES: 

To liberty and faith. 

VOICE: 

We pledge ourselves to justice, law and hope 

And a free government by our own men 

For us, our children and our children’s children. 

MANY VOICES: 

For us, our children and our children’s children. 

VOICE: 

Not for an old dead world but a new world rising. 

VOICE: 

For the toil, the struggle, the hope and the great goal. 
(music up and down) 

NARRATOR: 

You’ve heard the long parade 

And all the voices that cry out against it. 

Some of our own, and one that’s not our own 
And never will be while we’re still the people. 

(Quietly) 
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What do the people say? 

Well, you’ve just heard some questions and some answers, 
Not all, of course. No man can say that’s all. 

A man’s a humbug if he says that’s all. 

But look in your own minds and memories 
And find out what you find and what you’d keep. 

It’s time we did that and it won’t be earlier. 

I don’t know what each one of you will find. 

What memory, what token, what tradition. 

It may be only half a dozen words 

Carved on a stone, carved deeper in the heart. 

It might be all a life, but look and find it— 

Sun on Key West, snow on New Hampshire hills. 

Warm rain on Georgia and the Texas wind 
Blowing across an empire and all part. 

All one, all indivisible and one— 

Find it and keep it and hold on to it, 

For there’s a buried thing in all of us. 

Deeper than all the noise of the parade. 

The thing the haters never understand 
And never will, the habit of the free. 

Out of the flesh, out of the minds and hearts 
Of thousand upon thousand common men. 

Cranks, martyrs, starry-eyed enthusiasts 
Slow-spoken neighbors, hard to push around, 

Women whose hands were gentle with their kids 
And men with a cold passion for mere justice. 

We made this thing, this dream. 

This land unsatisfied by little ways. 

Open to every man who brought good will. 

This peaceless vision, groping for the stars. 

Not as a huge devouring machine 

Rolling and clanking with remorseless force 

Over submitted bodies and the dead 

•^ut as live earth where anything could grow. 
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Your crankiness, my notions and his dream, 

Grow and be looked at, grow and live or die. 

But get their chance of growing and the sun. 

We made it and we make it and it’s ours. 

We shall maintain it. It shall be sustained. 

ALL VOICES VP: 

WE SHALL MAINTAIN IT. IT SHALL BE SUSTAINED. 
(music up to climax) 

(curtain) 


AMERICAN NAMES 

I have fallen in love with American names. 
The sharp names that never gel fat. 

The snakeskin-titles of mining-claims. 

The plumed war-bonnet of Medicine Hat, 
Tucson and Dead wood and Lost Mule Flat. 

Seine and Piave are silver spoons. 

But the spoonbowl-metal is thin and worn. 
There are English counties like hunting-tunes 
Played on the keys of a postboy’s horn. 

But I will remember where I was born. 

I will remember Carquinez Straits, 

Little French Lick and Lundy’s Lane, 

The Yankee ships and the Yankee dates 
And the bullet-towns of Calamity Jane. 

I will remember Skunktown Plain. 

I will fall in love with a Salem tree 
And a rawhide quirt from Santa Cruz, 

I will get me a bottle of Boston sea 
And a blue-gum nigger to sing me blues, 

I am tired of loving a foreign muse. 
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Rue des Martyrs and Bleeding-Heart- Yard, 

Senlis, Pisa, and Blindman’s Oast, 

It is a magic ghost you guard 
But I am sick for a newer ghost, 

Harrisburg, Spartanburg, Painted Post. 

Henry and John were never so 

And Henry and John were always right? 

Granted, but when it was time to go 

And the tea and the laurels had stood all night, 

Did they never watch for Nantucket Light? 

I shall not rest quiet in Montparnasse. 

I shall not lie easy at Winchelsea. 

You may bury my body in Sussex grass. 

You may bury my tongue at Champmedy. 

I shall not be there. I shall rise and pass. 

Bury my heart at Wounded Knee. 


THE BALLAD OF WILLIAM SYCAMORE 

(1790-1871) 

My father, he was a mountaineer. 

His fist was a knotty hammer; 

He was quick on his feet as a running deer. 

And he spoke with a Yankee stammer. 

My mother, she was merry and brave. 

And so she came to her labor. 

With a tall green fir for her doctor grave 
And a stream for her comforting neighbor. 

And some are wrapped in the linen fine. 

And some like a godling’s scion; 

But I was cradled on twigs of pine 
In the skin of a mountain lion. 
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And some remember a while, starched lap 
And a ewer with silver handles; 

But I remember a eoonskin cap 
And the smell of bayberry candles. 

The cabin logs, with the bark still rough, 

And my mother who laughed at trifles. 

And the tall, lank visitors, brown as snulF, 
With their long, straight squirrel-rifles. 

I can hear them dance, like a foggy song. 
Through the deepest one of my slumbers. 

The fiddle squeaking the boots along 
And my father calling the numbers. 

The quick feet shaking the piineheon-floor. 
And the fiddle squealing and squealing. 

Till the dried herbs rattled above tin; door 
And the dust went up to the ceiling. 

There arc children lucky from dawn till dusk, 
But never a child so lucky! 

For I cut my teeth on “Money Musk ’ 

In the Bloody Ground of Kentucky! 

When 1 grew tall as the Indian corn. 

My father had little to lend me. 

But he gave me his great, old powder-horn 
And his woodsman’s skill to befriend me. 

With a leather shirt to cover my back. 

And a redskin nose to unravel 
Each forest sign, I carried my pack 
As far as a scout could travel. 

Till I lost my boyhood and found my wife, 

A girl like a Salem clipper ! 

A woman straight as a hunting-knife 
With eyes as bright as the Dipper ! 
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We cleared our camp where the buffalo feed, 
Unheard-of streams were our flagons : 

And I sowed my sons Hke the apple-seed 
On the trail of the Western wagons. 

They were right, tight boys, never sulky or slow, 

A fruitful, a goodly muster. 

The eldest died at the Alamo. 

The youngest fell with Custer. 

The letter that told it burned my hand. 

Yet we smiled and said. “So be it!” 

But I could not live when they fenced the land, 

For it broke my heart to see it. 

I saddled a red, unbroken colt 
And rode him into the day there; 

And he threw me down like a thunderbolt 
And rolled on me as I lay there. 

The hunter’s whistle hummed in my ear 
As the city-men tried to move me. 

And I died in my boots like a pioneer 
With the whole wide sky above me. 

Now I lie in the heart of the fat, black soil, 

Like the seed of a prairie-thistle; 

It has washed my bones with honey and oil 
And picked them clean as a whistle. 

And my youth returns, like the rains of Spring, 

And my sons, like the wild-geese flying; 

And I lie and hear the meadow-lark sing 
And have much content in my dying. 

Go play with the towns you have built of blocks. 

The towns where you would have bound me ! 

I sleep in my earth like a tired fox. 

And my buffalo have found me. 
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/. The Planting oj the Hemp 

Captain Hawk scourged clean the seas 
( Black is the gap below the plank ) 

From the Great North Bank to the Caribees. 
(Doivn by the marsh the hemp grows rank.) 

His fear was on the seaport towns. 

The weight of his hand held hard the downs. 
And the merchants cursed him, bitter and black. 
For a red flame in the sea-jogs wrack 
Was all of their ships that might come back. 

For all he had one word alone. 

One clod of dirt in their faces thrown, 

*‘The hemp that shall hang me is not grown!” 

His name bestrode the seas like Death, 

The waters trembled at his breath. 

This is the tale of how he fell. 

Of the long sweep and the heavy swell. 

And the rope that dragged him down to hell. 

The fight was done, and the gutted ship, 

Stripped like a shark the sea-gulls strip, 

Lurched blindly, eaten out with flame, 

Back to the land from whence she came, 

A skimming horror, an eyeless shame. 

And Hawk stood up on his quarter-deck. 

And saw the sky and saw the wreck. 

Below, a butt for sailors’ jeers. 

White as the sky when a white squall nears, 
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Huddled the crowd of the prisoners. 


Over the bridge of the tottering plank. 

Where the sea shook and the gulf yawned blank, 
They shrieked and struggled and dropped and sank. 

Pinioned arms and hands bound fast. 

One girl alone was left at last. 

Sir Henry Gaunt was a mighty lord. 

He sat in state at the Council board. 

The governors were as naught to him. 

From one rim to the other rim 
Of his great plantations, flung out wide 
Like a purple cloak, was a full month’s ride. 

Life and death in his white hands lay. 

And his only daughter stood at bay. 

Trapped like a hare in the toils that day. 

He sat at wine in his gold and his lace. 

And far away, in a bloody place. 

Hawk came near, and she covered her face. 

He rode in the fields, and the hunt was brave. 

And far away, his daughter gave 
A shriek that the seas cried out to hear, 

And he could not see and he could not save. 

Her white soul withered in the mire 
As paper shrivels up in fire. 

And Hawk laughed, and he kissed her mouth. 

And her body he took for his desire. 

II. The Growing of the Hemp 

Sir Henry stood in the manor room. 

And his eyes were hard gems in the gloom. 
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And he said, “Go, dig me furrows five 

Where the green marsh creeps like a thing alive— 

There at its edge where the rushes thrive.” 

And where the furrows rent the ground 
He sowed the seed of hemp around. 

And the blacks shrink back and are sore afraid 
At the furrows five that rib the glade, 

And the voodoo work of the master’s spade. 

For a cold wind blows from the marshland near. 

And white things move, and the night grows drear. 

And they chatter and crouch and are sick with fear. 

But down by the marsh, where the grey slaves glean. 

The hemp sprouts up, and the earth is seen 
Veiled with a tenuous mist of green. 

And Hawk still scourges the Caribbees, 

And many men kneel at his knees. 

Sir Henry sits in his house alone, 

And his eyes are hard and dull like stone. 

And the waves beat, and the winds roar. 

And all things are as they were before. 

And the days pass, and the weeks pass. 

And nothing changes but the grass. 

But down where the fireflies are like eyes. 

And the damps shudder, and the mists rise. 

The hemp-stalks stand up toward the skies. 

And down from the poop of the pirate ship 
A body falls, and the great sharks grip. 

Innocent, lovely, go in grace! 

At last there is peace upon your face. 
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And Hawk laughs loud as the corpse is thrown, 

“[The hemp that shall hang me is not grown!” 

Bir Henry’s face is iron to mark. 

And he gazes ever in the dark. 

And the days pass, and the weeks pass. 

And the world is as it always was. 

But down hy the marsh the sickles beam. 

Glitter on glitter, gleam on gleam. 

And the hemp jails down hy the stagnant stream. 

And Hawk heats up from the Caribbees, 

Swooping to pounce in the Northern seas. 

Sir Henry sits sunk deep in his chair. 

And white as his hand is grown his hair. 

And the days pass, and the weeks pass. 

And the sands roll from the hourglass. 

But down by the marsh, in the blazing sun. 

The hemp is smoothed and twisted and spun. 

The rope made, and the work done. 

111. The Using of the Hemp 

Captain Hawk scourged clean tne sea&, 

(Black is the gap below the plank) 

From the Great North Bank to the Caribbees. 

(Down hy the marsh the hemp grows rank.) 

He sailed in the broad Atlantic track . 

And the ships that saw him came not hack. 

Till once again, where the wide tides ran. 

He stopped to harry a merchantman. 

He hade her stop. Ten guns spoke true 
From her hidden ports, and a hidden crew. 

Lacking his great ship through and through. 
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Dazed and dumb with the sudden death. 

He scarce had time to draw a breath 

Before the grappling-irons bit deep 
And the boarders slew his crew like sheep. 

Hawk stood up straight, his breast to the steel; 
His cutlass made a bloody wheel. 

His cutlass made a wheel of flame. 

They shrank before him as he came. 

And the bodies fell in a choking crowd. 

And still he thundered out aloud, 

“The hemp that shall hang me is not grown!” 
They fled at last. He was left alone. 

Before his foe Sir Henry stood. 

“The hemp is grown and my word made good!” 

And the cutlass clanged with a hissing whir 
On the lashing blade of the rapier. 

Hawk roared and charged like a maddened buck. 
As the cobra strikes, Sir Henry struck. 

Pouring his life in a single thrust. 

And the cutlass shivered to sparks and dust. 

Sir Henry stood on the blood-stained deck. 

And set his foot on his foe’s neck. 

Then, from the hatch, where the torn decks slope. 
Where the dead roll and the wounded grope. 

He dragged the serpent of the rope. 

The sky was blue and the sea was still. 

The waves lapped softly, hill on hill. 

And between one wave and another wave 
The doomed man’s cries were little and shrill. 
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The sea was blue and the sky was calm. 

The air dripped with a golden balm. 

Like a wind-blown fruit between sea and sun, 

A black thing writhed at a yard-arm. 

Slowly then, and awesomely. 

The ship sank, and the gallows-tree. 

And there was nought between sea and sun — 

Nought but the sun and the sky and the sea. 

But down hy the marsh, tvhere the fever breeds. 

Only the water chuckles and pleads; 

For the hemp clings fast to a dead mans throat. 

And blind Fate gathers back her seeds. 

THE MOUNTAIN WHIPPOORWILL 

OR, HOW HILL-BILLY JIM WON THE CRE4r FIDDLERS’ PRIZE 

(A Georgia Romance) 

Up in the mountains, it’s lonesome all the time, 

(Sof’ win’ slewin’ thu’ the sweet-potato vine). 

Up in the mountains, it’s lonesome for a child, 
(Whippoorwills a-callin’ when the sap runs wild) . 

Up in the mountains, mountains in the fog. 

Everythin’s as lazy as an old houn’ dog. 

Born in the mountains, never raised a pet. 

Don’t want nuthin’ an’ never got it yet. 

Born in the mountains, lonesome-born. 

Raised runnin’ ragged thu’ the cockleburrs and corn. 

Never knew my pappy, mebbe never should. 

Think he was a fiddle made of mountain laurel-wood. 

Never had a mammy to teach me pretty-please. 

Think she was a whippoorwill, a-skitin’ thu’ the trees. 
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THE MOUNTAIN WHIPPOORWILL 
Never had a brother ner a whole pair of pants, 

But when I start to fiddle, why, yuh got to start to dance! 

Listen to my fiddle — Kingdom Come — Kingdom Come! 

Hear the frogs a-chunkin’ “Jug o’ rum. Jug o’ rum!” 

Hear that mountain-whippoorwill be lonesome in the air^ 
An’ III tell yuh how I traveled to the Essex County Fair, 

Essex County has a mighty pretty fair. 

All the smarty fiddlers from the South come there. 

Elbows flyin’ as they rosin up the how 

For the First Prize Contest in the Georgia Fiddlers’ Show* 

Old Dan Wheeling, with his whiskers in his ears. 

King-pin fiddler for nearly twenty years. 

Big Tom Sargent, with his blue wall-eye. 

An’ Little Jimmy Weezer that can make a fiddle cry. 

All sittin’ roun’, spittin’ high an* struUin* proud, 

( Listen, little whippoorwill, yuh better bug yore eyes!) 
Tun-a-tun-a-tunin* while the jedges told the crowd 
Them that got the mostest elaps’d win the bestest prize. 

Everybody waitin’ for the first tweedle-dee, 

When in comes a-stumblin’ — hill-billy me! 

Bowed right pretty to the jedges an’ the rest. 

Took a silver dollar from a hole inside my vest. 

Plunked it on the table an’ said, “There’s my callin’ card! 
An’ anyone that licks me— well, he’s got to fiddle hard!” 

Old Dan Wheeling, he was laughin’ fit to holler, 

Little Jinuny Weezer said, “There’s one dead dollar!” 

Big Tom Sargent had a yaller-toothy grin. 

But I tucked my little whippoorwill spang underneath nQT 
chin, 

petted it an’ tuned it till the jedges said, “Begin!” 
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Big Tom Sargent was the first in line; 

He could fiddle all the bugs off a sweet-potato vino. 

Hr could fiddle down a possum from a mile-high tree. 

He could fiddle up a whale from the bottom of the sea. 

Yuh could hear hands spankin’ till they spanked each other 
raw. 

When he finished variations on “Turkey in the Straw.” 

Little Jimmy Weezer was the next to play; 

He could fiddle all night, he could fiddle all day. 

He could fiddle chills, he could fiddle fever, 

He could make a fiddle rustle like a lowland river. 

He could make a fiddle croon like a lovin’ woman. 

An’ they clapped like thunder when he’d finished strummin’. 

Then came the ruck of the bob-tailed fiddlers, 

The let’s go-easies, the fair-to-middlers. 

They got their claps an’ they lost their bicker, 

An’ settled back for some more corn-licker. 

An’ the crowd was tired of their no-count squealing, 

When out in the center steps Old Dan Wheeling. 

He fiddled high and he fiddled low, 

(Listen, little whippoorwill; yuh got to spread yore wings!) 
He fiddled with a cherrywood bow. 

(Old Dan Wheeling’s got bee-honey in his strings.) 

He fiddled the wind by the lonesome moon. 

He fiddled a most almighty tune. 

He started fiddling like a ghost. 

He ended fiddling like a host. 

He fiddled north an’ he fiddled south, 

He fiddled the heart right out of yore mouth. 
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He fiddled here an’ he fiddled there. 

He fiddled salvation everywhere. 

When he was finished^ the crowd cut looser 
(Whippoorwill, they' s rain on yore breast.) 

An' I sat there wonderin', “What's the use?'* 

(Whippoorwill, fly home to yore nest.) 

But I stood up pert an’ I took my bow. 

An’ my fiddle went to my shoulder, so. 

An — ^they wasn’t no crowd to get me fazed — 

But I was alone where I was raised. 

Up in the mountains, so still it makes yuh skeered. 

Where God lies sleepin’ in his big white beard. 

An’ I heard the sound of the squirrel in the pine. 

An’ I heard the earth a-breathin’ thu’ the long night>timew 

They’ve fiddled the rose, an’ they’ve fiddled the thorn. 

But they haven’t fiddled the mountain-corn. 

They’ve fiddled sinful an’ fiddled moral, 

But they haven’t fiddled the breshwood-laurel. 

They’ve fiddled loud, an’ they’ve fiddled still. 

But they haven’t fiddled the whippoorwill. 

I started off with a dfimp-diddle-dump, 

(Oh, hell's broke loose in Georgia!) 

Skunk-cabbage growin’ by the bee-gum stump, 
(Whippoorwill, yo're singin’ now!) 

Oh, Georgia booze is mighty fine booze, 

'fhe best yuh ever poured yuh. 

But it eats the soles right offen yore shoes, 

For Hell’s broke loose in Georgia. 
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My mother was a whippoorwill pert, 

My father, he was lazy. 

But I’m Hell broke loose in a new store shirt 
To fiddle all Georgia crazy. 

Swing yore partners — up an’ down the middlel 
Sashay now — oh, listen to that fiddle! 

Flapjacks flippin’ on a red-hot griddle. 

An’ hell broke loose, 

Hell broke loose. 

Fire on the mountains— snakes in the grass. 

Satan’s here a-bilin’ — oh, Lordy, lot him pass! 

Go down Moses, set my people free, 

Pop goes the weasel thu’ the old Red Sea ! 

Jonah sittin’ on a hickory-bough. 

Up jumps a whale— an’ where’s yore prophet now? 

Rabbit in the pea-patch, possum in the pot. 

Try an’ stop my fiddle, now my fiddle’s gettin’ hot! 
Whippoorwill, singin’ thu’ the mountain hush. 

Whippoorwill, shoutin’ from the burnin’ bush. 
Whippoorwill, cryin’ in the stable-door. 

Sing to-night as yuh never sang before! 

Hell’s broke loose like a stompin’ mountain-shoat. 

Sing till yuh bust the gold in yore throat! 

Hell’s broke loose for forty miles aroun’ 

Bound to stop yore music if yuh don’t sing it dowiu 
Sing on the mountains, little whippoorwill. 

Sing to the valleys, an’ slap ’em with a hill. 

For I’m struttin’ high as an eagle’s quill. 

An* Hell’s broke loose, 

Hell’s broke loose. 

Hell’s broke loose in Georgia!) 

They wasn’t a sound when I stopped bowin’, 

(Whippoorwill, yuh can sing no more.) 

But, somewhere or otjier, the dawn was growing 
(Ohf mountain whippoorwill!)^ 
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An’ I thought, “I’ve fiddled all night an’ lost. 
Yo’re a good hill-billy, but yuh’ve been bossed.” 

So I went to congratulate old man Dan, 

—But he put his fiddle into my han’— 

An’ then the noise of the crowd began. 


KING DAVID 

David sang to his hook-nosed harp: 

“The Lord God is a jealous God! 

His violent vengeance is swift and sharp! 

And the Lord is King above all gods! 

“Blest be the Lord, through years untold. 

The Lord Who has blessed me a thousand fold! 

“Cattle and concubines, corn and hives 
Enough to last me a dozen lives. 

“Plump, good women with noses flat. 

Marrowful blessings, weighty and fat. 

“I wax in His peace like a pious gourd. 

The Lord God is a pleasant God, 

Break mine enemy’s jaw, 0 Lord! 

For the Lord is King above all gods!” 

His hand dropped slack from the tunable strings, 
A sorrow came on him— a sorrow of kings. 

A sorrow sat on the arm of his throne. 

An eagle sorrow with claws of stone. 

“I am merry, yes, when I am not thinking. 

But life is nothing but eating and drinking. 

“I can shape my psalms like daggers pf jade. 

But they do not shine like the first I made. 
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“I can harry the heathen from North to South, 

But no hot taste comes into my mouth. 

“My wives are comely as long-haired goats, 

But I would not care if they cut their throats! 

“Where are the maids of the desert tents 
With lips like flagons of frankincense? 

“Where is Jonathan? Where is Saul? 

The captain-towers of Zion wall? 

“The trees of cedar, the hills of Nod, 

The kings, the running lions of God? 

“Their words were a writing in golden dust. 

Their names are myrrh in the mouths of the just. 

“The sword of the slayer could never divide them — 

Would God I had died in battle beside them!” 

The Lord looked down from a thunder-clap. 

(The Lord God is a crafty God.) 

He heard the strings of the shrewd harp snap. 

(The Lord Who is King above all gods.) 

He pricked the king with an airy thorn. 

It burnt in his body like grapes of scorn. 

The eyelids roused that had drooped like lead. 

David lifted his heavy head. 

The thorn stung at him, a fiery bee, 

“The world is wide. I will go and see 

From the roof of my haughty palace,” said he. 

2 

Bathsheba bathed on her vine-decked roof. 

(The Lord God is a mighty God.) 

Her body glittered like mail of proof. 

(And the Lord is King above all gods.) 
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Her body shimmered, tender and white 
As the flesh of aloes in candlelight. 

King David forgot to be -old or wise. 

He spied on her bathing with sultry eyes. 

A breath of spice came into his nose. 

He said, “Her breasts are like two young roes.’* 

His eyes Avere bright with a crafty gleam. 

He thought, “Her body is soft as cream.” 

He straightened himself like an unbent bow 
And called a servant and bade him go. 
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Uriah the Hitlite came to his lord. 

Dusty with war as a well-used sword. 

A close, trim man like a belt, well-buckled; 

A jealous gentleman, hard to cuckold. 

David entreated him, soft and bland, 

Offered him comfits from his own hand. 

Drank with him deep till his eyes grew red. 

And laughed in his beard as he went to bed. 

Tbe days slipped by without hurry or strife. 

Like apple-parings under a knife. 

And still Uriah kept from his wife. 

t 

Lean fear tittered through David’s psalm, 

“This merry husband is far too calm.” 

David sent for Uriah then. 

They greeted each other like pious men. 

“Thou hast borne the battle, the dust and the heat. 
Co down to thy house and wash thy feet!” 
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Uriah frowned at the words of the king. 

His brisk, hard voice had a leaden ring. 

“While the hosts of God still camp in the field 
My house to me is a garden sealed. 

“How shall I rest while the arrow yet flies? 

The dust of the war is still in my eyes.” 

David spoke with his lion’s roar: 

“If Peace be a bridle that rubs you sore. 

You shall fill your belly with blood and war!” 

Uriah departed, calling him kind. 

His eyes were serpents in David’s mind. 

He summoned a captain, a pliable man, 

“Uriah the Hittite shall lead the van. 

“In the next assault, when the fight roars high. 

And the Lord God is a hostile God, 

Retire from Uriah that he may die. 

For the Lord is King above all gods.” 

4 

The messenger came while King David played 
The friskiest ditty ever made. 

“News, O King, from our dubious war! 

The Lord of Hosts hath prevailed once more! 

“His foes are scattered like chirping sparrows. 

Their kings lie breathless, feathered with arrows. 

“Many are dead of your captains tall. 

Uriah the Hittite was first to fall.” 

David turned from the frolicsome strings 
And rent his clothes for the death of kings. 
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Yet, as he rent them, he smiled for joy. 

The sly, wide smile of a wicked boy. 

“The powerful grace of the Lord prevails! 

He has cracked Uriah between His nails! 

“His blessings are mighty, they shall not cease. 

And my days henceforth shall be days of peace!” 

His mind grew tranquil, smoother than fleece. 

He rubbed his body with scented grease. 

And his days thenceforward were days of peace. 

« 

His days were fair as the flowering lime 
—For a little time, for a little time. 

And Bathsheba lay in his breast like a dove, 

A vessel of amber, made for love. 

5 

When Bathsheba was great with child, 

(The Lord God is a jealous God!) 

Portly and meek as a moon grown mild, 

(The Lord is King above all gods!) 

Nathan, the prophet, wry and dying. 

Preached to the king like a locust crying: 

“Hearken awhile to a doleful thing! 

There were two men in thy land, O King! 

“One was rich as a gilded ram. 

One had one treasure, a poor ewe-lamb. 

“Rich man wasted his wealth like spittle. 

Poor man shared with his lamb spare victual. 

“A traveler came to the rich man’s door. 

‘Give me to eat, for I hunger sore!’ 
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*‘Rich man feasted him fatly, true, 

But the meat that he gave him was fiend’s meat, too, 
Stolen and roasted, the poor man’s ewe! 

“Hearken, my lord, to a deadly thing! 

What shall be done with these men, 0 King?” 

David hearkened, seeing it plain. 

His heart grew heavy with angry pain ; 

“Show me the rich man that he be slain ! ” 

Nathan barked as a jackal can. 

“Just, O King! And thou art the man!” 

David rose as the thunders rise 
When someone in Heaven is telling lies. 

But his eyes were weaker than Nathan’s eyes. 

His huge bulk shivered like quaking sod. 

Shoulders bowing to Nathan’s rod, 

Nathan, the bitter apple of God. 

His great voice shook like a runner’s, spent, 

“My sin has found me! Oh, I repent!” 

Answered Nathan, that talkative Jew: 

“For many great services, comely and true. 

The Lord of Mercy will pardon you. 

“But-the child in Bathsheba, come of your seed. 
Shall sicken and die like a blasted weed.” 

David groaned when he heard him speak. 

The painful tears ran hot on his cheek. 

Ashes he cast on his kingly locks. 

All night long he lay on the rocks. 

Beseeching his Lord with a howling cry : 

“O Lord God, O my jealous God, 

Be kind to the child that it may not die. 

For Thou art King above all gods!” 
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Seven long nights he lay there, howling, 

A lion wounded, moaning and growling. 

Seven long midnights, sorrowing greatly, 

Wlule Sin, like a dead man, embraced him straitly. 

Till he was abased from his lust and jDiide 
And the child was born and sickened and died. 

He arose at last. It was ruddy Day. 

And his sin like water had washed away. 

He cleansed and anointed, took fresh apparel. 

And worshiped the Lord in a tuneful carol. 

His servants, bearing the child to bury. 

Marveled greatly to see him so merry. 

He spoke to them mildly as mid-May weather: 

“The child and my sin are perished together. 

“He is dead, my son. Though his whole soul yearn to me, 
I must go to him, he may not return to me. 

“Why should I sorrow for what was pain? 

A cherished grief is an iron chain.” 

He took up his harp, the sage old chief. 

His heart felt clean as a new green leaf. 

His soul smelt pleasant as rain-wet clover. 

“I have sinned and repented and that’s all over. 

“In his dealings with heathen, the Lord is hard. 

But the humble soul is his spikenard.” 

His wise thoughts fluttered like doves in the air. 

“I wonder is Bathsheba still so fair? 
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“Does she weep for the child that our sin made perish? 

I must comfort my ewe-lamb, comfort and cherish. 

“The justice of God is honey and balm. 

I will soothe her heart with a little psalm.” 

He went to her chamber, no longer sad. 

Walking as light as a shepherd lad. 

He found her weeping, her garments rent. 

Trodden like straw by God’s punishment. 

He solaced her out of his great content. 

Being but woman, a while she grieved, 

But at last she was comforted, and conceived. 

Nine months later she bore him a son. 
f The Lord God is a mighty God ! ) 

The name of that child was SOLOMON. 

He was God’s tough staff till his days were run ! 

(And the Lord is King above all gods! ) 

SOUTHERN SHIPS AND SETTLERS 

1606-1732 

O, where are you going, “Goodspeed” and “Discovery*'? 

With meek “Susan Constant" to make up the three? 

We’re going to settle the wilds of Virginia, 

For gold and adventure we’re crossing the sea. 

And what will you find there? Starvation and fever. 

We’ll eat of the adder and quarrel and rail. 

All but sixty shall die of the first seven hundred. 

But a nation begins with the voyage we sail. 

O, what are you doing, my handsome Lord Baltimore ? 

Where are you sending your “Ark" and your “Dove"? 

Pm sending them over the ocean to Maryland 
To build up a refuge for people I love. 
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Both Catholic and Protestant there may find harbor. 
Though I am a Catholic by creed and by prayer. 

The South is Virginia, the North is New England, 
ni go in the middle and plant my folk there. 

0, what do you seek, “Carolina*’ and “Albemarle” 

Now the Stuarts are up and the Roundheads are down? 
We’ll seek and we’ll find, to the South of Virginia, 

A site by two rivers and name it Charles Town. 

And, in South Carolina, the cockfighting planters 
Will dance with their belles by a tropical star. 

And, in North Carolina, the sturdy Scotch-lrish 
Will prove at King's Mountain the metal they are. 

0, what are you dreaming, cock-hatted James Oglethorpe? 
And who are the people you take in the “Anne”? 

They’re poor English debtors whom hard laws imprison, 
And poor, distressed Protestants, fleeing a ban. 

Pll settle them pleasantly on the Savannah, 

With Germans and Highlanders, thrifty and strong. 

They shall eat Georgia peaches in huts of palmetto. 

And their land shall be fertile, their days shall be long. 

All 

We’re the barques and the sailors, the bread on the waters. 
The seed that was planted and grew to be tall. 

And the South was first won by our toils and our dangers. 
So remember our journeys. Remember us all. 


COTTON MATHER 

1663-1728 

Grim Cotton Mather 
Was always seeing witches, 
Daylight, moonlight, 
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They buzzed about his head, 

Pinching him and plaguing him 
With aches and pains and stitches, 

Witches in his pulpit, 

Witches by his bed. 

Nowadays, nowadays. 

We’d say that he was craz^. 

But everyone believed him 
In old Salem town 
And nineteen people 
Were hanged for Salem witches 
Because of Cotton Mather 
And his long, black gown. 

Old Cotton Mather 
Didn’t die happy. 

He could preach and thunder. 

He could fast and pray. 

But men began to wonder 
If there had been witches— 

When he walked in the streets 
Men looked the other way. 


CAPTAIN KIDD 

1650?-1701 

This person in the gaudy clothes 
Is worthy Captain Kidd. 

They say he never buried gold. 

I think, perhaps, he did. 

They say it’s all a story that 

His favorite little song 

Was “Make these lubbers walk the plank!” 

1 think, perhaps, theyWe wrong. 
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They say he never pirated 
Beneath the Skull-and-Bones. 

He merely traveled for his health 
And spoke in soothing tones. 

In fact, you’ll read in nearly all 
The newer history books 
That he was mild as cottage cheese 
—But I don’t like his looks! 


FRENCH PIONEERS 

1534-1759 

New France, New Spain, New England, 
Which will it be? 

Who will win the new land? 

The land across the sea? 

They came here, they toiled here. 

They broke their hearts afar, 

Normandy and Brittany, 

Paris and Navarre. 

They lost here, at last here. 

It wasn’t so to be. 

Let us still remember them, 

Men from oversea. 

Marquette and Joliet, 

Cartier, La Salle, 

Priest, corsair, gentleman. 

Gallants one and all. 

France was in their quick words, 

France was in their veins. 

They came here, they toiled here. 

They suffered many pains. 
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Lake and river, stream and wood. 

Seigneurs and dames— 

They lived here, they died here. 

They left singing names. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 

1780-1851 

Some men live for warlike deeds. 
Some for women’s words. 

John James Audubon 
Lived to look at birds. 

Pretty birds and funny birds, 

All our native fowl 

From the little cedar waxwing 

To the Great Horned Owl. 

Let the wind blow hot or cold. 

Let it rain or snow. 

Everywhere the birds went 
Audubon would go. 

Scrambling through a w'ilderness. 
Floating down a stream, 

All around America 
In a feathered dream. 

Thirty years of traveling. 

Pockets often bare, 

(Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Patched them up with care). 

Followed grebe and meadowlark. 
Saw them sing and splash. 

(Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Somehow raised the cash). 
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Drew them all the way they lived 
In their habitats. 

(Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Sometimes wondered “Cats?”) 

Colored them and printed them 
In a giant book, 

“Birds of North America”— 

All the world said, “Look!” 

Gave him medals and degrees. 

Called him noble names, 

—Lucy Bakewell Audubon 
Kissed her queer John James. 


DANIEL BOONE 

1735-1820 

When Daniel Boone goes by, at night. 
The phantom deer arise 
And all lost, wild America 
Is burning in their eyes. 


WESTERN WAGONS 

They went with axe and rifle, when the trail was still to blaze. 
They went with wife and children, in the prairie-schooner 
days, 

With banjo and with frying pan— Susanna, don’t you cry! 
For I’m off to California to get rich out there or die! 

We’ve broken land and cleared it, but we’re tired of where we 
are. 

They say that wild Nebraska is a better place by far. 

There’s gold in far Wyoming, there’s black earth in loway. 

So pack up the kids and blankets, for we’re moving out today! 
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The cowards never started and the weak died on the road, 

And all across the continent the endless campfires glowed. 
We’d taken land and settled— but a traveler passed by— 

And we’re going West tomorrotv—Lordy, never ask ns why! 

We’re going West tomorrow, where the ])romises can’t fail. 
O’er the hills in legions, boys, and crowd the dusty trail! 

We shall starve and freeze and suffer. We shall die, and tame 
the lands. 

But we’re going West tomorrow, with our fortune in our 
hands. 

DINNER IN A QUICK LUNCH ROOM 

Soup should be heralded with a mellow horn. 

Blowing clear notes of gold against the stars; 

Strange entrees with a jangle of glass bars 
Fantastically alive with subtle scorn; 

Fish, by a plopping, gurgling rush of waters. 

Clear, vibrant waters, beautifully austere; 

Roast, with a thunder of drums to stun the ear, 

A screaming fife, a voice from ancient slaughters! 

Over the salad let the woodwinds moan ; 

Then the green silence of many watercresses; 

Dessert, a balalaika, strummed alone ; 

Coffee, a slow, low singing no passion stresses; 

Such are my thoughts as— clang! crash! bang!— I brood 
And gorge the sticky mess these fools call food! 

OPERATION 

(For J. F. C., Jr.) 

Bound to the polished table, arm and leg, 

I lay and watche^, with loud, disgusting fear. 

The army of the instruments draw near. 
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Hook, saw, sleek scissor and disorted peg; 

My eyes were like a spaniel’s when they beg. 

The nurses’ purpose was so very clear 
...And though I tried to bite one in the ear 
She stayed as white and silent as an egg. 

Time, the superb physician, drew his breath, 

“I’ll just remove Youth, Health and Love” he said, 

“The rest is for Consulting-Surgeon Death!’ 

God, how I hated that peremptory head ! 

As through the ether came his sickening drawl 
“Now this won’t hurt.... Oh, it won’t hurt at all!’ 

THE TRAPEZE PERFORMER 

( For C. M.) 

Fierce little bombs of gleam snap from his spangles. 
Sleek flames glow softly on his silken tights, 

The waiting crowd blurs to crude darks and whites 
Beneath the lamps that stare like savage bangles ; 

Safe in a smooth and sweeping arc he dangles 
And sees the tanbark tower like old heights 
Before careening eyes. At last he sights 
The waiting hands and sinuously untangles. 

Over the sheer abyss so deadly-near, 

He falls, like wine to its appointed cup. 

Turns like a wheel of fireworks, and is mine. 

Battering hands acclaim our triumph clear. 

—And steadfast muscles draw my sonnet up 

To the firm iron of the fourteenth line. 

JUDGMENT 

“He’ll let us off with fifty years!” one said. 

And one, “I always knew that Bib’le lied!” 
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One who was philanthropic stood aside, 

Patting his sniveling virtues on the head. 

“Yes, there may be some— pain” another wheezed. 

“One rending touch to fit the soul for bliss!’ 

“A bare formality!” one seemed to hiss. 

And everyone was pink and fed and pleased. 

Then thunder came, and with an earthquake sound 
Shook those fat corpses from their flabby languor. 

The sky was furious with immortal anger. 

We miserable sinners hugged the ground : 

Seeing through all the torment, saying, “Yes” 

God’s quiet face, serenely merciless. 


GHOSTS OF A LUNATIC ASYLUM 

Here, where men’s eyes were empty and as bright 
As the blank windows set in glaring brick. 

When the wind strengthens from the sea— and night 
Drops like a fog and makes the breath come thick; 

By the deserted paths, the vacant halls, 

One may see figures, twisted shades and lean. 

Like the mad shapes that crawl an Indian screen. 

Or paunchy smears you find on prison walls. 

Turn the knob gently ! There’s the Thumbless Man, 
Still weaving glass and silk into a dream. 

Although the wall shows through him — and the Khan 
Journeys Cathay beside a paper stream. 

A Rabbit Woman chitters by the door— 

—Chilly the grave-smell comes from the turned sod — 
Come— lift the curtain— and be cold before 
The silence of the eight men who were God I 
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back from the blazing skies of Europe and traveled for twenty-four 
hours on a crack train from Miami. 

365. Dragonwyck by Anya Seton, The terrifying secret of Dragon- 
wyck turns young Miranda Wells’ dreams of luxury and romance 
into a nightmare. 

369. Silvertip by Max Brand. Silvertip, a new adventure out of 
the West, had a restless feeling, so the chance meeting with a bandit 
led him to Haverham Valley, where even he found more action and 
excitement than he bargained for. 

370. Action at Aquila by Hervey Allen. A great romance of the 
Civil War by the author of “Anthony Adverse.” A moving pageant of 
war, and two thrilling love stories. 

371. The Last Trail by Zone Grey. An exciting story of a small 
band of men and women whose strength and honor and sure aim 
opened the Western wilderness for civilization. 

374. The Pocket Book of Robert Frost’s Poems edited by Louis 
Untermeyer. With a biography and running commentary by a pro- 
found critic, here are the poems of men and nature which have made 
Robert Frost a leading American lyric poet of the past thirty years. 



377. Th« Pockfl Book of Baby and Child Cara by Beniamin 
Spoek, M.p. A common-sense guide on the core of children from infancy 
to adolescence, with practical, ea$y-to-understand answers to ail the 
everyday problems, illustrated by Dorothea Fox. 

379. Devilsr Drugs and Doctors by Howard W. Haggard, M.D. 
The thrilling story of man's age-long struggle against suffering and 
disease — thousands of extraordinary anecdotes revealing the strength 
of superstition along the way from medicine-man to doctor. 

380. Medical Center by Faith Baldwin. A novel of reality and 
romance, this book takes you behind the scenes in a hospital where 
human emotions are tuned to the rhythm of life, love, and death. 

382. Freedom Road by Howard Fast. Acclaimed as “the year's 
most important novel," this is the story of a thrilling and tragic experi- 
ment in democracy — of “halleluiah song," poignancy, and drama. 

383. Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus. Synonyms and antonyms ar- 
ranged according to subfect—as necessary as a dictionary to every- 
one who wishes to speak and write effectively. 

387. White Banners by Lloyd C. Douglas. The author of Magn/fi- 
cent Obsession tells the story of the Ward family who carried “not 
white flags, but white banners!" 

388. The Pocket Book of Humorous Verse edited by David- 
McCord. This is a picked company of the most amusing verse in the 
English language. The only poems included are those which are truly 
funny. Subjects are the malicious male, the unfair sex, and the rest 
of the world. 

390. South of Rio Grande by Max Brand. In Mexico a U.S. mar- 
shal has no power and a tenderfoot no chance. But just such a pair 
went after the marauder of the border in this tale of blood and 
bullets. 

393. The Walsh Girls by Elizabeth Janeway. A picture of life in 
a new England mill town which “seems as real as original sin." 

395. Cluny Brown by Margery Sharp. This is an airy, best-selling 
story of a girl who didn't know her place until she was put in it by 
the last of many men who tried. 

397. The Pocket Atlantic edited by Edward Weeks. Short stories 
and articles select^ from one of America's great magazines. 

399. The Fear Makers by Darwin L. Teilhet. A fast-moving, hard- 
hitting story of malevolent scheming and physical violence; paints a 
shocking picture of the dangers that could confront us here. 

400. Madame Curie by Eve Curie. The story of the real Marie 
Curie, poor, beautiful, intense, and deeply humble, to whom science 
brought a rich life and a uniquely happy marriage, is told by her 
distinguished daughter. 



401. The Passionate Witch by Thorne Smith. An uproarious novel 
about the marriage of a meek and respectable teetotaler with a 
Grade A witch who drove him to drink. 

403. Jamaica inn by Daphne du Maurier. The story which maJa 
history as a motion picture concerning a beautiful girl, thieves, 
smugglers, murderers, and love on the desolate coast of Cornwall. 

404. Past Imperfect by Ilka Chase. Ilka Chase, the minx in mink, 
combines wit with solid gold glamour in her cockeyed personal 
history which “makes the present perfect . . . and the perfect present.” 

406. Runyon a la Carte by Damon Runyon. The daffy Jills and 
Jacks of Broadway are gathered here in twelve hilarious stories about 
sentimental toughs with down-to-earth vigor and lusty laughter. 

409. The Glorious Pool by Thorne Smith. Hilarious sex, ribald 
magic, and fantastic plot — the author of Topper is master of them all. 

410. The Covered Wagon by Emerson Hough. The tale of two 
men who fought the great plains and each other, and of a girl who 
conquered all danger except that of her passion. 

417. The Peter Arno Pocket Book. Here are all the intimately 
familiar, laughter-compelling inhabitants of the world as Arno sees it 
in his famous cartoons. 

418. The Razor’s Edge by W. Somerset Maugham. Famous os o 
Literary Guild selection and motion picture, this story of a search for 
faith is woven into a plot of mysterious romance against a background 
of Paris, the Riviera, and India* 

MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE STORIES 

by ERIE STANLEY GARDNER 

1 38. The Case of the Caretaker’s Cat 
1 57. The Case of the Counterfeit Eye 
177. The Case of the Curious Bride 

201. The Case of the Stuttering Bishop 
223. The Case of the Lame Canary 
242. The Case of the Substitute Face 
252. The Case of the Dangerous Dowager 
263. The D. A. Calls It Murder 

277. The Case of the Sleepwalker's Niece 
3 1 2. The Case of the Shoplifter's Shoe 
334. The D. A. Draws a Circle 
368. Murder Up My Sleeve 
407. The D. A. Goes to Trial 

by ELLERY QUEEN 

179. The Greek Coffin Mystery 

202. The Dutch Shoe Mystery 
245. The Four of Hearts 



259. Halfway Hpu$a 
283* Coiamily Town 
3 1 3. The Tragedy of Y 
326. Thera Was An Old Woman 
355, The Tragedy of Z 

by AGATHA CHRISTIE 

5. The Murder of Roger Ackroyd 
261, And Then There Were None 
285. Evil Under the Sun 
319. Easy to Kill 
341, The Body in the Library 


81. The Red House Mystery — A. A. Milne 
212. Farewell, My Lovely — Raymond Chandler 
246. The Lady in the Morgue — Jonathan Latimer 
253. Phantom Lady — William Irish 
257. Enter the Saint — Leslie Charteris 

271. The Bride Wore Block — Cornell Woolrich 

272. The Happy Highwayman — Leslie Charteris 
295. The Dain Curse — Oashiell Hammett 

320. The High Window — Raymond Chandler 
328. Warrant for X — Philip MacDonald 
331. Verdict of Twelve — Raymond Postgate 
333. The Benson Murder Case — S. S. Van Dine 

335. Nine — and Death Makes Ten — Corter Dickson 

336. Blood Upon the Snow — Hilda Lawrence 

346. Pinch of Poison — Frances and Richard Lockridge 
350. Death Turns the Tables — John Dickson Carr 
361. Home Sweet Homicide — Craig Rice 
372. Emperor's Snuff-Box — John Dickson Carr 
38 1 . The Murder of My Aunt — Richard Hull 

385. The Red Right Hand — Joel Townsley Rogers 

386. Seeing Is Believing — Carter Dickson 
389. The Lady in the Lake — Raymond Chandler 
394. The Bamboo Blonde — Dorothy B. Hughes 
402. Darkness of Slumber — Rosemary Kutak 

411. Death on the Aisle — Frances and Richard Lockridge 

New Pocket Book titles added eadt month— this list as of December, 1946 

ff you cannot get certain Pocket Book tiiles you want from your dealer, 
order direct from Pocket Books, Inc,, IB West 46th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., remitting 25 cents each plus 5 cents a copy for postage and wrapping. 


Prinfsd h U. S. A. 










A Voice America's jPeopIc 


Stephen Vincent Benet was as many-sided as the 
country that early acclaimed him. A poet of the 
people, and a story-teller with magic in his pen, he 
could write with equal vitality of what he called 
"the tall city," and of places with names like 
"Wounded Knee"; of the glamorous sophisticates 
who move in glittering circles,, and of the rough- , 
hewn people whose lives shot forward with#the 
destiny of a young country. He could retell an old 
fairy rale like "The King of the Cats," or he could 
write an original American legend like "The Devil 
and Daniel Webster." Stephen Benet believed pro- 
ffoundly in America. He fought with words for its 
future, and although he did not live to realize that 
future, his words live and will live, binding to- 
gether the America was and the America that 
will be. ’ W i 



Pocket Books 

trc carefully selected from tlie lists of all 
leading publishers. They bring you ihf 
world's best reading in editions of high* 
est quality at the lowest possible pftc% 


